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CHAPTER I 


THE POLICY OF TORTURE; BELGIUM BEFORE 
THE WAR 


fa the last town of refuge left to the Belgian 

people there rests as a memory of old, 
unhappy days the instruments of a religious 
persecution. The grim robes which the judge- 
executioner wore, the weapons of burning, of 
tearing, of stretching his victims are preserved 
in the torture-room whose old timbers still, 
when the wind is high over the marshy plains 
of Flanders, seem to re-echo the sighs, the 
groans, the shrieks of that dead century. 

When I write are preserved, 1 should say 
rather were preserved until very lately. To- 
day that room is stripped of robe and cowl 
and brazier and rack. In November it was 
thought that the Germans would enter the 
town, and the instruments of torture were 
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hurriedly hidden away in a buried chest. Why ? 
Was it that the fear existed that the sight of 
these means of cruelty would prompt the Ger- 
man invader to new efforts of “ frightfulness ? ” 
Was it with the symbolical idea of showing 
the flight of the old and the inefficient before 
the new and the scientific; the modest retire- 
ment of a brazier which could roast but one 
man at a time, before this great modern German 
Army with its up-to-date equipment for the 
burning and sacking of whole cities? Or was 
it merely that the fearful relics had a value and 
should be hidden from a German Army which 
cannot be trusted to spare anything of public 
or private worth? Often I asked and never 
knew quite clearly. 

The old torture museum with its means of 
brazing and tearing the human flesh in the 
effort to conquer the human mind will be re- 
stored, no doubt, when the tide of invasion has 
receded and Belgium is free again. Then the 
traveller coming on a fearful pilgrimage to the 
war scenes of 1914-15 may stand there by the 
side of the old rack and call up to his vision 
the Agony of Belgium. 

The victim of the rack, helpless in its grip, 
had from his torturer the invitation to recant, 
to betray, before he had suffered anything but 
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the agony of anticipation. Then, if he were 
steadfast, the penalty was not a swift death 
coming straight upon the glow and ardour of 
his heroic “ No.” One turn of the rack brought 
a quivering torture; and again the invitation 
to betray. If his’ mind remained firm, little 
by little its fortresses were sapped, with in- 
creasing savageness its citadel assailed. With 
every fresh pain came a fresh temptation to 
recant. 

So it was with Belgium. The faithful courage 
with which she refused on August 2nd to sell 
the pass so that one neighbour, who had been 
her pledged friend and her promised protector, 
should attack by a treacherous back-path two 
other neighbours, also her friends and pro- 
tectors, did not end the test of her courage. 
After the first demand and the first blow came 
another demand with the threat of another 
blow and with the bribe of peace and ease for 
a word of betrayal. The nation was kept on 
the rack, the torture applied with more and 
more savagery in the effort to break down the 
first faithful and heroic “ No.” A new seizure 
of territory, another massacre, another sackage 
—after each the helpless victim was tempted 
with the demand: ‘“ Will you yield now? 
There is ease for you if you will.” 
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For four months I have stood by the rack 
whilst the strength of the martyr ebbed away : 
heard the shouted “‘ No ” of Liége fade and fade 
until it came down to the barely-heard whisper 
of Ypres. But always it was “ No,” indomitably 
“No.” During those four months of the 
torture of Belgium there have been incidents 
of cruelty which went beyond the relentless, 
the fiendish, and were actually bestial. But 
no incident could equal in “ frightfulness ” the 
cold, considered malignity which at every turn 
of the rack offered to the tortured victim surcease 
from agony at the price of treachery. 

Germany pleads that the pass through Bel- 
gium to attack France was a necessity of her 
war policy. In no court of national honour 
could such a plea be accepted. If Germany 
were not strong enough to come against France 
by the open road, let her have waited. It is 
vain to attempt to justify a murderous assault 
upon a little friend to whom you have solemnly 
promised protection with the plea that it was 
necessary in order to help a treacherous attack 
on a powerful enemy. But after the initial 
wrong, after the decision to try to murder 
Belgium, it was a madness of hate and pride 
to decide to accompany the killing with tor- 
ture, and to accompany every phase of the 
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torture with a new invitation to play the 
traitor. That last was the unforgivable sin, 
an attempted outrage on the soul of a nation. 

It failed. Belgium still whispers feebly ‘‘ No,” 
whilst her executioner trembles at the sound of 
the forces of relief thundering at his gates. 
But if the German plan had succeeded—as it 
must have succeeded if Belgium had not saved, 
during a century of worldly prosperity, a moral 
courage of heroic strength in her soul? If it 
had succeeded, what expiation could have ever 
wiped out the record of the infamy? Those 
martyrs who withstood to the last a Nero’s 
cruelty won life by losing it and could bless their 
executioner as they died. But what of those 
who recanted and carried out of the torture 
chamber their twisted limbs to continue a 
shamed life ? 

It was to that fate Germany tried to drive 
Belgium ; and it was the most wicked of her 
cruelties. Having decided to attack Belgium 
without a shadow of nght, the German nation 
might have mitigated her guilt by following in 
the attack most strictly such humane rule as 
international law proposes. Instead, she con- 
ducted the war against Belgium with an extreme 
savagery that recalled the Huns of Attila. Yet 
that was not the final, the deepest infamy. 
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The deepest infamy was reached in the constant 
invitation to the tortured victim to abandon 
her faith and save extremer pangs. 

All the efforts of the German torturer failed. 
As to what gave to the Belgian people and their 
ruler the courage to withstand them, the human 
mind must confess its failure to understand, 
and must fall back for explanation on its belief 
in a sustaining and ruling Providence. Writ- 
ing now, at a time when the high fame of 
Belgium has been established without fear of 
any criticism, it is possible to say that the 
national history of the people before 1914 did 
not indicate clearly that they were of the stuff 
of which martyrs are made. Europe knew them 
best as a people of an astonishing material 
prosperity, whose wealth and good ease of 
living had inclined them rather to a national 
embonpoint. Julius Cesar had said that of all 
the Gauls the Belgi were the most brave; and 
in the Middle Ages the Low Countries showed 
a fine mettle of courage more than once. But 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, it 
was thought, had changed all that. Certainly 
German diplomacy so concluded, and reckoned 
confidently that if not its first, its second 
attempt to induce Belgium to betray France 
and Great Britain would be successful. That 
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second temptation (after the first mild turn of 
the rack and before any massacres of civilians) 
was plausible enough to give to the Belgians an 
easy road to faithlessness, if faithlessness had 
been in their minds. But the reply was as sturdy 
as the temptation was contemptible. 


THe OFFEr : 

‘The fortress of Liége has been taken 
by assault after a courageous defence. The 
German Government regrets most deeply 
that in consequence of the attitude taken 
up by the Belgian Government against 
Germany such sanguinary encounters should 
have taken place. Germany does not come 
into Belgium as an enemy; it is only due 
to the force of circumstances that she has 
been compelled, on account of the French 
military preparations, to take the grave 
decision of entering Belgium and _ occu- 
pying Liége as a point @appus for her 
subsequent military operations. 

“After the Belgian Army has, by a 
heroic resistance against greatly superior 
forces, maintained the honour of its arms, 
the German Government begs the King 
of the Belgians and the Belgian Govern- 
ment to save Belgium from the subsequent 
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horrors of war. The Government is ready 
to-come to any agreement with Belgium 
which can be reconciled with its differ- 
ences with France. Germany again solemnly 
declares that she has no intention of seizing 
Belgian territory, and that such an inten- 
tion is far from her thoughts. Germany 
is at all times ready to evacuate Belgium 
as soon as the state of hostilities permit.” 


Tue Repty : 

‘The proposal which the German 
Government makes to us reproduces the 
proposal which was formulated in the 
ultimatum of August 2nd. Faithful to 
its international obligations, Belgium can 
only repeat the answer it gave to that 
ultimatum, particularly as, since August 3rd, 
its neutrality has been violated, a grievous 
war has been carried on in its territory, and 
the guarantors of its neutrality have loyally 
and at once answered her appeal.” 


Again and again the Belgian courage was 
proved as the cruelty of torture grew. To every 
temptation there was the same firm answer. 
The nation, which in the pride of its wealth 
gilded Gothic traceries of stone and which for 
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generations had been credited with sloth of 
spirit, showed itself stark and faithful into 
the very shadow of death. 

The Belgian people even—I speak now from 
the confidences of their leaders—showed, during 
this torture, the ultimate heroism of taking 
on their own shoulders some of the responsi- 
bility for the utter material ruin which fell 
upon their country. They were prepared in 
a measure to blame themselves that the strength 
of their material arm was not equal to the strength 
of their spirit. That fact must be considered 
in judging the Belgian heroism. It was the hero- 
ism of a people who knew that they were in- 
sufficiently prepared for war. 

It would be unnatural if the British — 
did not look upon the Belgian Army sym- 
pathetically. Its courage in going out to meet 
the German Army recalls David withstanding 
Goliath or (to give an illustration nearer home) 
Brabo, who overcame the giant who once held 
the passage of the Scheldt at Antwerp. [The 
giant, it will be remembered, was so much a 
giant that he could pluck up great ships in his 
hand and destroy them. Brabo cut off the 
hand of the giant and flung it at that spot 
(Antwerpen, Hand-flung).] In such wise, Bel- 
gium took off a finger from the Mailed Fist 
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and saved for Europe those precious days of 
August, 1914. Great Britain, the real enemy 
aimed at by the German power, feels a warm 
gratitude, and that gratitude is manifested 
in her generous appreciation of an army which 
showed courage, address, and a “ sporting ” 
spirit. Nevertheless, at the outbreak of the 
war, Belgium was in no sense a military nation, 
a prepared nation, and was not ignorant of 
the penalties which threatened her for her 
good faith. 

The Belgian nation, grateful to its heroic 
- soldiers, is under no illusions that it had a perfect 
army at the outbreak of the war. It admits 
that it lived in a fools’ paradise for too many 
years, and says that if it had listened to the 
voice of its wise leaders, Germany would have 
been met with a Belgian Army of 500,000 
fully-trained men, and before they had yielded 
a mile of Belgian territory 500,000 French 
would have been at their side, and no sack 
of Belgium would have been possible. 

Imagining herself safe behind treaties which 
a brutal invader treated literally as “ scraps 
of paper,” Belgium was content until 1909 
with the old-fashioned system which had 
existed since 1830. There was a _ volunteer 
army and a conscript army recruited by lot. 
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On a certain day of the year all young men 
of nineteen were called to the town halls of 
their communes and had to draw lots. A high 
figure in the lottery ensured the “ lucky ” drawer 
against military service. A low figure made 
him a soldier. A middle figure left his fate 
undecided until it was settled how many recruits 
were needed for the year. This conscription 
system was made worse by the existence of 
means of purchasing out. The son of the 
rich man who drew an unlucky number could 
buy a substitute for about {70, and this sub- 
stitute would serve in his place. Those who 
remember the old system recall to me the 
scenes on conscription day: the crowds of 
relatives around the lottery boxes, the rejoic- 
ings of those whose lads drew high numbers, 
the grief, almost the despair, of those drawn 
for service. It was one of the life objects of 
every thrifty peasant to have saved up {70, 
so that if his son drew an unlucky number he 
could buy a substitute. 

It can be imagined that the morale of an 
army thus recruited was not good. Only the 
existence of a band of officers of the highest 
quality and of a most rigid discipline could 
have made such an army good. Neither con- 
dition was met. It was not then “ good form ” 
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to be in the army, except perhaps in the cavalry, 
and, apart from the natural courage of the 
people, the Belgian Army at the beginning 
of this century had little merit. Weak in 
numbers, it was deficient in morale, for to serve 
in the army was counted a misfortune rather 
than a duty or an honour. The soldiers, thus 
“outcasts”? in popular estimation, were in- 
differently treated as regards clothing, food 
and lodging. 

The European crisis which culminated in 
the present war really began to develop at 
the time when Austria—the cat’s-paw probably 
of Germany—tore up the Berlin Treaty and 
annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina. At the 
same time, the German shipbuilding pro- 
gramme was divulged, and it will be remem- 
bered that all Europe shivered with apprehension 
of the coming great war, and that even in 
England the nation’s slumber was marked by 
an uneasy turning, whilst in other parts of 
the Empire, such as Australia and New Zealand, 
vigorous defence programmes were at once 
adopted. In Belgium the defence reform 
party won new strength. The rich and the 
agriculturist still opposed reform, arguing that 
Belgium was safe under the shadow of treaties. 
But after the Agadir crisis their opposition 
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crumbled away. In 1909 the first great 
reform was effected when the system of buying 
substitutes was abolished and it was enacted 
that each family should give one son to the 
defence of the country. In ig12 a further 
great reform put the Belgian Army on its 
present footing, and for the year 1914, yet another 
step forward had been contemplated, insti- 
tuting real universal service with a standing 
cadre—very much on the lines advocated by 
Lord Roberts in England. The 1912 system 
provided for universal service with modifica- 
tions. Exemptions were given to sons who 
had to provide for their parents, to those young 
men who had brothers still under the colours, 
to those who were the eldest of several little 
children, and to others. But the 1912 system, 
whilst not perfect, was good, and if the war 
could have been delayed two years longer, so 
that it could have been got into full working 
order, the Germans would have had a still 
harder task at Liége. There is little doubt 
that the transition stage of the Belgian Army 
reorganization was one of the reasons guiding 
the German Government in dating the war 
for 1914. 

Briefly, the law of 1912 provided for a 
modern system of drilling, housing, equipping 
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the Army. Recruiting was after this manner: 
Young men at nineteen had to register their 
names at their local town hall. In the month 
of January following, they had—with the 
exceptions I have noted—to present themselves 
for medical examination. In July they received 
their mobilization orders, which called them 
to come to the depots after the harvest in 
September or October. At the depots they 
received their uniforms and went to the regi- 
mental headquarters. Some had had already 
a little drill at school or at the gymnastic 
societies which the Government encouraged. 
Service was for fifteen months for infantry, 
and twenty-two months for cavalry and 
artillery. 

In the year 1913, the Belgian Army had 
grand manceuvres for the first time in_ its 
modern history. The scene of operations was 
the Belgian Luxemburg and the fortress area 
of Namur. The mistakes then made taught 
valuable lessons for the real campaign of 1914. 
Barracks accommodation, food, pay, and equip- 
ment were at the dawn of the war excellent. 
But an army started in 1912 is evidently not 
grown up in 1914. The war found the Belgian 
forces just feeling their feet. There was not 
a sufficient stock of active officers, and practi- 
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cally no reserve of officers. In the infantry 
specially the shortage of officers was serious. 

On the other hand, the new system had 
encouraged a good morale in the men. The 
army was no longer “ unfashionable,” no longer 
“outcast.” It had the spirit to do the wonders 
of Liége, Tirlemont, Antwerp. Its crack corps 
were good—such, for example, as the University 
Companies. In every town which had a uni- 
versity or a collegiate institution of university 
rank, there were companies of the “ University 
Regiments.” Students of good character and 
diligence were admitted to these companies 
and allowed to pursue their civil studies at the 
same time as they took their military training. 
This system survived from the 1gog law. It 
was subjected to severe criticism at the outset 
as being a “class privilege,” and for a while 
it seemed as if it would not survive, and would 
not deserve to survive, the criticism. But the 
spirit of noblesse oblige came to its rescue. ‘The 
young collegians set themselves to prove that 
if they had a privilege they would deserve it 
with special diligence. The University force 
became in truth a corps délite, and in the war 
it more than justified itself by courage and 
address, some of its companies fighting to the 
point of actual extermination. _ 
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The “sportsmen” of Belgium, too, proved 
a tower of strength. One day the King of 
the Belgians, speaking to an officer whom he 
had promoted on the field, added to his con- 
gratulations a playful reproach: ‘“ But I am 
always having to congratulate you. Before it 
was for your successes in sport. Now it is for 
your success in war.” ‘To another officer, in 
hospital with a wound, His Majesty, in announc- 
ing to him a decoration for his gallantry, 
referred again to the fact that in this war of 
heroic defence on the part of Belgium the 
“‘ sportsmen ”’ of the country had done nobly. 

The King’s interest in all forms of manly 
sport is great. He has a great admiration 
for the British character, and has the conviction 
that British manhood owes much of its good 
poise and equable strength to the devotion of 
young men to games. This is given as the 
reason for the fact that, as Crown Prince and 
as King, he set himself to encourage in every 
way possible football, running, riding, tennis, 
fencing, hockey, and other sports. 

One particular instance has been cited to 
me of his active interest. When football was 
first played in the Belgian Army some question 
arose as to whether it was consistent with good 
discipline for officers and men to play in the 
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same regimental “team. The King took the 
first opportunity to allow it to be known that 
he saw no danger to discipline in such com- 
radeship. The event justified his good judg- 
ment. Regimental football with officers and 
men playing side by side became a most popular 
feature of Belgian military life, and it certainly 
has not proved injurious to discipline. On 
the contrary, it has helped to an appreciation 
of comradeship in arms, and the “ Football 
Regiments” have distinguished themselves 
particularly in the field. (All the football 
played in Belgium is “soccer,” under strict 
amateur conditions.) Those young men of Bel- 
gium who were most prominent in manly sports 
before the war were most prominent in leader- 
ship of the nation’s army. I met them in all 
capacities in the army: as officers, as privates 
—doing cavalry scouting, bicycle scouting, 
flying, running armoured trains and armoured 
motor-cars. Trace up some particularly dashing 
deed and one was almost certain to find that 
the man behind the gun learned his dash and 
ardour in some field of sport. 

But, with all its good points, the Belgian 
Army was not a trained military machine; 
and I have taken some pains to give an exact 
idea of its training as a necessary preface to 
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this account of its operations; and also as 
necessary to an understanding of the degree 
of heroism which brought Belgium into the 
great European war on the side of good faith, 
and kept her firm during such horrors as have 
never before in modern history overwhelmed 
a nation. Belgium was not in the position of 
a Spartan nation trained to endure, to fight. 
She was a rich, plump, comfortable nation, 
“soft” to all outward seeming. But beneath 
the softness was a core of noble metal which 
has sustained her with unblemished courage 
and honour through an Agony which it is almost 
impossible for the man who was not a spectator 
to imagine, which I can scarcely realize, though 
I stood within the torture chamber during 
four terrible months. 
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CHAPTER II 
LIEGE : FEALTY 


O* July 31st, 1914, the mobilization of 
the Belgian Army was ordered, and 
the Belgian King at the same time called 
publicly Europe’s attention to the fact that 
Germany, Great Britain and France were 
solemnly bound to respect and to defend the 
neutrality of his country. On August 2nd, 
Great Britain and France having replied that 
they would faithfully observe their treaty 
obligations, Germany intimated to Belgium that 
she intended to march troops through her 
territory to attack France, and if Belgium would 
acquiesce in this, then Belgium would not 
be annexed after the war and no damage would 
be done. 

On August 3rd Belgium replied that to 
assent to that would be to sacrifice her national 
honour and to betray her duty to Europe, and 
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on August 4th the Belgian King, addressing 
his Parliament, said : 


““Never since 1830 has a graver hour 
sounded for Belgium. The strength of 
our right and the need of Europe for our 
autonomous existence make us still hope 
that the dreaded events will not occur. 
If it is necessary for us to resist an invasion 
of our soil, however, that duty will find 
us armed and ready to make the greatest 
sacrifices. If a stranger should violate our 
territory, he will find all the Belgians 
gathered round their Sovereign, who will 
never betray his Constitutional Oath. I 
have faith in our destinies. A country 
which defends itself wins the respect of 
everyone and cannot perish. God will be 
with us.” 


The same day the German Army violated 
Belgian territory, crossing the frontier at dawn. 
On August 4th Liége was attacked and on 
August 7th fell.* 


* I did not arrive in Belgium until August sth, and saw nothing 
of the operations around-Liége. My knowledge of them is derived 
- from statements by officers, soldiers and citizens who were in the 
city. It is with some reluctance that I have decided to include in 
this book—intended to be a record of my direct personal observation 
—a chapter on Liége. But it was necessary to make the record of 
the Agony of Belgium complete. 
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Those who have followed the records of 
the war in the newspapers will be surprised 
at these dates. Late in August it was possible 
to read official assurances that the Liége forts 
were still holding out though the town itself 
had been occupied. In a great war such as the 
attack on Belgium opened, it is by almost 
universal consent that exactness of record is 
sacrificed temporarily when the military au- 
thority considers that such sacrifice is necessary. 
It was thought necessary to encourage the 
Belgian Army and people by withholding the 
truth about Liége; and to this plan of con- 
cealment all were parties except the German 
Government, whose interest it was to trumpet 
the victory over Liége, but .who showed on 
its own part an economy of truth by con- 
cealing the serious checks which prefaced the 
victory. 

The exact truth is that the Germans in their 
attack on Liége made an initial grave miscalcu- 
lation and tried to “rush” the fortified position 
without adequate artillery preparation; were 
defeated with heavy loss; brought up fresh 
troops and their famous siege guns; and then 
soon captured the town and forts. There has 
been published in the Belgian Army Gazette 
a letter from General Leman, the heroic_ 
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defender of the fortress, to King Albert which 
tells in skeleton form the story. 


‘“‘ StrE,—After honourable engagements 
on August 4, § and 6 by the Third Division 
of the Army, reinforced on August 5 by 
the Fifteenth Brigade, I considered that 
the forts of Liége could only play the 
role of forts d@arrét. I nevertheless 
maintained military government in order 
to co-ordinate the defence as much as 
possible and to exercise moral influence 
upon the garrisons of the forts. 

“Your Majesty is not ignorant that I 
was at Fort Loncin at noon. Sire, you 
will learn with grief that the fort was 
blown up yesterday at about 5.20 p.m., 
the greater part of the garrison being 
buried under the ruins. 

“That I did not lose my life in that 
catastrophe is due to the fact that my 
escort, composed of Commandant Collard, 
a sub-officer of infantry, who has 
undoubtedly perished, the gendarme 
Thevenin and my two orderlies, Vanden 
Bossche and Jos Lecocq, drew me from 
a position of danger where I was being 
asphyxiated by gas from the exploded 
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powder. I was carried into a trench, where 
a German captain named Griison gave 
me drink, after which I was made prisoner 
and taken to Liége in an ambulance. 

‘“T am convinced that the honour of 
our arms has been sustained. I have not 
surrendered either the fortress or the forts. 
Deign, Sire, to pardon any defects in this 
letter; I am physically shattered by the 
explosion of Loncin. In Germany, where 
I am proceeding, my thoughts will be, as 
they have ever been, of Belgium and the 
King. I would willingly have given my 
life the better to serve them, but death 
was denied me.” 


If that letter is dated August 8th (as published 
it was undated) it gives the outline of the story 
of Liége. The first actual attack on the town 
was made on the night of August 5th, and cost 
the German force great losses. The German 
left attacked Fort Fleron, and the interval 
between Fort Fleron and Fort Chaudfontaine ; 
the German right attacked Fort Burchon, and 
the German centre Fort Evegnée. A small 
German force contrived to penetrate through 
the intervals between the forts and to enter the 
town. But this raid was beaten off after some 
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street fighting. During August 6th individual 
forts were carried and on that night the town 
was entered, and from the park of the town 
next morning the fire of great howitzers directed 
on to the remaining forts, which were quickly 
destroyed. 

Assurances continued to be given for many 
days afterwards that the Liége forts still stood. 
These I did not credit at first, and on August 7th 


wrote from Brussels : 


“There is no definite announcement 
at the time I write, in the forenoon of 
August 7th, that Liége is in the hands of 
the Germans. But its fall is an event which 
may be presumed in an examination of the 
position. Allow now that the road is clear 
for them to pass south-west towards the 
French frontier, leaving Namur on their 
right flank, and all that can be said for them 
is that they have done in days what they 
expected to do in hours. 

“That the reports of the numbers of 
troops engaged has been exaggerated by 
the Brussels press may be _ presumed. 
Nevertheless, it was a magnificent achieve- 
ment, this holding of Liége, a civil town 
protected by forts, but not a fortress in the 
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real sense. ‘The Belgians seem to have had 
engaged one Army Division, and the Germans 
are reported to have employed three Army 
Corps, the 7th, gth and roth. I cannot 
warrant the figures. 

“* How the grand strategy of the campaign 
will be affected by this delay of three days 
at Liége I leave to others to judge. The 
local effect has been excellent. The Belgian 
troops, who at the outset were reminded 
by their King that the Belgians were the 
bravest of all the Gauls, have been much 
heartened. When a more serious effort 
is made to stand in the path of the Germans, 
an effort in which the French will take 
part, the effect of the good work of these 
early August days will be felt. 

‘There is no doubt that the Germans 
thought that they could trample over the 
Belgians. ‘To-day they can hardly hold 
that view, and the Belgians, with the plaudits 
of the French and Russian generals re- 
sounding in their ears, prepare to show 
themselves as good as the Germans, if not 
better. 

‘“‘ If one might look into the mind of the 
enemy at this juncture, it would probably 
be found that German diplomacy would 
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wish to propose new and better terms to 
the Belgians, in the hope of securing even 
now a peaceful right-of-way; for it is 
already plain that they have miscalculated 
the strength of Belgian resistance, and must 
face a serious danger in leaving a confident 
and exasperated force on their flank, even 
supposing that they win the battle which 
must take place between Liége and Tournai, 
and pass on into France. But if German 
diplomacy should think of that, it would 
find probably that the German soldiery 
had made it impossible. Allowing all dis- 
count for the heat of their indignation 
deflecting Belgian accounts from _ the 
strictest path of accuracy, it is plain that 
the great European war has opened under 
circumstances of cruelty and remorselessness 
which augur badly for the populations 
within the area of the war. 

“Putting aside as ‘not proven’ the 
accusations of actual infringement of the 
laws of war on the part of the Germans, yet 
they certainly have enforced the law with a 
rigour recalling the Franco-German cam- 
paign. War has in nothing ameliorated 
since then, judging by the record this past 
week of villages burned, of civilians executed 
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for irregular attacks on troops. A reflec- 
tion of the German rigour is given by the 
announcements from the civil authorities 
in all the Belgian towns, imploring citizens 
who are not authorized soldiers to refrain 
from any acts which might be called resist- 
ance to the German advance. 

* But it will be difficult to secure full 
obedience to these wise warnings. The rage 
of the Belgian people, attacked so grossly 
without pretext, without warning, in defiance 
of all international law, is intense, and as it 
comes into direct contact with the German 
invaders will have a tendency to be uncon- 
trollable. Until the Germans are thrown 
back on their frontier, this corner of Europe 
will flow with blood, not only of the soldiers, 
but of the civil population. 

‘* The city begins to receive the wounded 
from the front. The great processions 
through the streets are dolorous, but they 
do not dismay the people. For an English 
correspondent it is painful, however, to hear 
from the men the question: ‘ When will 
the English be here ?’” and from the women 
the assurance to their children: ‘ But soon 
the English will be here.’ 

“'To-day I have seen some of the chiefs 
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of the General Staff. They have, of course, 
no illusions on the subject of the amount 
of help which can be hoped for. But they 
are confident. It is clear that the conduct 
of the troops has gone beyond their antici- 
pations, and that on their plan of campaign 
they are doing better, much better, so far, 
than they had anticipated. But Belgium 
must look forward to a miserable month, 
trying to hope only that Europe will make 
it all good one day, when international law 
is respected again.” 


That was a correct appreciation of the position 
as it was then. Subsequently, the very strong 
assurances given that certain of the Liége forts 
still held out were accepted, though it was 
difficult to reconcile them with the actual 
developments of the German invasion then 
going on. 

It is one of the difficulties of a war correspon- 
dent that he often finds a conflict between his 
pride in being well-informed and intelligently 
reading a position on the one hand, and on the 
other hand his patriotic duty to “play the 
game ” of the friendly army that he is with. Of 
course the patriotic duty must take precedence 
even of correctness. Hence the public must 
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not expect, either in official communtqués, or 
in the despatches of the most careful war corre- 
spondents, “the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth” about a current opera- 
tion. That can only be told, in most cases, 
after the lapse of some little time. The true 
history of a war cannot be told day by day. 

One remarkable incident of the attack on 
Liége only came to my knowledge some weeks 
later, when there arrived at Antwerp a body of 
men of the old Liége field force. Their story 
was wonderful. They related that at the out- 
break of the war their post was between the 
forts of Chaudfontaine and d’Embourg. They 
belonged to the First Battalion of the 34th Regi- 
ment. On the Wednesday night of the first 
week of the war (August sth), orders were given 
to the field force to evacuate its position. The 
orders never reached this battalion, which did 
not retire, and found itself isolated amidst the 
German Army, but with a strong fort on each 
flank. The Germans were aware of their 
presence, but seemed puzzled as to their actual 
strength and contented themselves with recon- 
naissance attacks, which the battalion bravely 
beat off. 

The Belgians entrenched themselves, and for 
eight days and nights after the retirement of 
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the main field force actually held the position. 
They slept in the trenches under arms, and were 
fed chiefly by peasants, who brought them beer 
and cakes. They also had a few oxen, and with 
beer and flour they made a kind of bread. Under 
these marvellous circumstances the five hundred 
kept the field, repulsing constant German attacks. 
Heavy German artillery came up against the 
forts and shells showered on the little camp, 
but the men had dug themselves in well. 
Finally, food becoming short, they decided to 
try to break through the German lines. They 
passed south along the valley of the Ourthe, 
found the bridge at Tilff destroyed, searched out 
a ford, crossed, and took shelter in the little wood 
of Sart Tilman on the western side of the river. 

They then turned towards Boncelle, but that 
was going back to the lion’s mouth, for the 
Germans surrounded that fort. The adven- 
turous company had imagined that only the 
eastern forts were attacked. Still courageous, 
they passed west, taking advantage of the friendly 
woods, and reached the village of St. Lambert, 
which was occupied by Germans, but not in 
force. Separating, the Belgians managed to 
steal through the German patrols, and, re-uniting, 
came to a decision to throw themselves into one 
of the Belgian forts if possible. They got near 
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Loncin Fort, but found themselves again sur- 
rounded by masses of German troops. A slight 
action followed, and some ten men were wounded. 
The heroic band held a council of war, at which 
a proposal for surrender was rejected, and they 
decided to make another effort to break through. 
The wounded were left behind in charge of the 
Red Cross detachment, and the battalion marched 
back towards the forts of MHollogne and 
De Flémalle. 

Fortune favoured the brave, and they reached 
in safety Seraing, in the direction of Huy, where 
they expected to find a friendly force. Instead, 
they encountered patrols of German cavalry, 
whom they fought and put to flight, taking 
some prisoners, who told them of the presence 
of a division of German cavalry near by. They 
avoided them and reached Huy on August 23rd 
at noon, after a forced march of sixteen hours, 
fighting twice on the way with German patrols. 
At Huy another disappointment awaited them, 
for the Belgian forces had left, and the Germans 
were hourly expected by the railway station- 
master. But he managed to make up a train 
quickly, which took them to Namur, and thus 
ended eighteen days’ fighting and marching. 
Two days later Namur fell, and these Liége 
soldiers found refuge in Antwerp. 
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On August gth the survivors of the Liége 
Field Army—the Third Division and the Fifth 
Brigade—were reviewed at Brussels by King 
Albert, and congratulated on their heroic defence 
of the city. The Belgian army—three precious 
days having been saved by the Liége garrison 
and the outpost troops—was now hurrying into 
position to delay further the German advance. 


CHAPTER III 
PLAYING FOR TIME 


Af ER the fall of Liége, the Germans 

renewed their proposal to Belgium to 
allow them a free road. The proposal was 
rejected and the Belgian Army took up a position 
along the line between Antwerp and Namur, 
with Louvain as its centre and Tirlemont as its 
advanced base of operations. Using with great 
skill the thick network of railways covering the 
country, the Belgian command managed to 
secure some days of delay which were of great 
value to the French mobilization and the trans- 
port of the British force to the Continent. 

It would be tedious to attempt to chronicle 
all the series of little engagements which marked 
this stage of the campaign. Let me describe 
one on August 9th, 1oth, 11th (Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday), at Grindt, near Tirlemont. 

The scene of the operations was a low ridge 
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running parallel with a line of railway, the 
fields broken by little copses of trees and the spires 
of two churches flying the national flag. In the 
fields the wheat was gathered up into stooks, 
which gave some cover. The position was 
held by a mixed brigade of infantry and cavalry, 
with three batteries of artillery. ‘The operations 
opened on Sunday, when the cavalry of the enemy 
came into touch with ours. The Belgian cavalry 
proved itself at first contact superior to the 
German, and forced it back, but when the Belgian 
cavalry followed up this successful opening with 
a charge, the Germans suddenly brought up 
mitrailleuses, and there were many casualties 
among the Belgian horse. This unfortunate 
incident in no way disturbed the Belgians. The 
cavalry retired with composure on its supports. 
The infantry and artillery came into action on 
the Belgian side, and the Germans retreated. 
That night and during Monday all arms were 
engaged, and the Belgians held their position 
with complete success. 

On Monday evening the Germans developed 
a heavy artillery fire on the Belgian entrenched 
infantry. For the development of the plan it 
was necessary later for the infantry to change 
their position under the fire of the German 
artillery, and they did this with but little loss. 
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The Belgian artillery officers spoke at this stage 
with little respect of the German gunners. 
Throughout Monday night and Tuesday morning 
the engagement continued without any change 
of fortune, every German attack being beaten 
off with loss. It was then signalled to the 
Belgian force by their scouts that large artillery 
reinforcements were coming up on the German 
side, but they did not arrive. Late on Tuesday 
evening our cavalry scouts reported their front 
clear of the enemy., 

What had happened in effect was that the 
Germans had developed a reconnaissance in force 
on this, the south side of Tirlemont, had been 
met strongly, and decided that that road was too 
well held. I recorded that night : 


‘“‘’The scene to-day on the field gave at 
once painful and joyous impressions. It 
was painful to see this fruitful country, 
gleaming golden with its rich wheat in the 
summer sun, invaded thus without cause 
by a destroying enemy ; it was joyous to see 
the Belgians marshalled in their cornfields 
under the shadow of the spires of their 
churches to beat back the enemy. They 
were so confident, so happy ; there was not 
a trace of doubt. It was a battle au pientc. 
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judging by the attitude of the men. I 
stood behind one of the batteries ready for 
action amid the stooks of corn, the observing 
officers being mounted on tripods which 
gave them a view across the brow of the 
ridge; officers, men, and horses were 
marked by a steady content. There was no 
suggestion of fatigue nor of the harshness of 
battle. They had lost some good comrades, 
in the cavalry especially, but they had 
beaten back the enemy and were waiting 
for him to come again to beat him again. 
He did not come, and I saw the greater part 
of the Belgian force march away to its 
cantonment serenely joyful. Perhaps 
during the night they would be called upon 
to give battle again, certainly the next day, 
but what mattered ? This one unit of the 
wall of men standing against the invader 
had succeeded in its week’s work, and the 
next day could be looked to with confidence. 

*‘ Apart from the steadiness, cheerfulness, 
and good equipment of the men, I was much 
impressed by the clever manner in which 
the work was handled from staff headquarters. 
If the army behaves as well and is as well 
handled along the whole line, the German 
advance should be checked for some days.” 
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The next day, August 12th, I recorded : 


“Almost one begins to hope that this 
place, where the advance posts of the 
Belgian Army stand in rank, will prove 
to be the scene of a coming great battle. 
I had expected it much further south- 
west, but so astonishing has been. the 
success of the Belgian arms in encounters 
during reconnaissance that it is possible 
now to hope for what would have seemed 
a miracle a fortnight ago. Of course, the 
German mass has yet to move, but every 
hour of the delay which has been imposed 
upon it has been equivalent to a defeat, 
and it does really seem that it still remains 
a blind mass and must unroll its plan of 
battle before it has learned how our forces 
are disposed to meet it. Everywhere 
along the line of outposts the Germans 
meet with baffling checks. Like an angry 
dog faced by a porcupine with bristles, 
defiant at every point, the vaunted Prussian 
Army stands puzzled. 

‘To-day I have traversed some twenty 
kilometres of our front and have visited 
three positions. Except for the reply of 
our guns to a feeble German artillery 
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attack near the centre of the section of 
the front I explored, I have seen no fight- 
ing. The right wing had faced an attack 
with all arms at the dawn, and, as usual, 
had repulsed it without, as I learned from 
some of the officers engaged, disclosing 
anything as to the real position. I do 
not wish to exaggerate the facts and to 
pretend that the Belgian force is winning 
a series of important battles. The successes 
are all intrinsically small successes, but 
they are making a habit of success. All 
dread of the Prussians has gone. That is 
a most valuable gain, apart from the fact 
that the German effort to search out our 
dispositions seems to be failing. 

‘I visited Grindt where I had seen site 
operations on Tuesday. The Germans had 
been satisfied with their repulse on Monday 
and ‘Tuesday and had made no further 
attack. I am as certain as possible that 
here they had learned nothing except that 
the Belgian lion has strong claws. From 
there I passed a little behind the outpost 
front to a position near Tirlemont where 
the Germans had attacked this (Wed- 
nesday) morning. They had been re- 
pulsed. The Belgian loss was slight. Then 
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I went to the extreme left of the section, 
where nothing had been attempted by 
the Germans. Then, guided by the sound 
of cannon, I went to the centre. Here a 
desultory exchange of shots between the 
Belgian and German artillery was taking 
place. The following morning an attack 
in force was expected. | 

“As I left the field at sunset to make 
my way back to Brussels, in the luminous 
afterglow of the summer evening the gay 
Belgian soldiers were at their supper. From 
every hamlet there stole up lines of old 
men, of women, of children bringing up 
comforts for the troops. Laughter crackled, 
cheerful jokes passed in the last of the 
light. Side by side with guns and en- 
trenchments a few old and young people 
still toiled at the harvest, gathering in the 
golden wheat lest the invader should 
succeed in trampling it on the morrow. 

*‘ Returning to Brussels, which is quietly 
sleeping, I wonder when the German 
military skill will begin to show itself. So 
far there has been nothing shown. The 
audacity of the Uhlan raids has on test 
come down to nothing more than the 
audacity of bewilderment, the blind rush 
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of men pushed on from behind. In contact 
with the Belgian cavalry they have shown 
themselves inferior. The German artillery 
has not shown brilliancy, nor the infantry. 
Perhaps there is something wonderful to 
be disclosed when the flood is let loose and 
the hundreds of thousands swarm into 
Belgium, but so far nothing.” 


The next day, early in the morning at Haelen 
in the north and at Eghezee near Namur, 
German attacks developed and in both cases 
were beaten off. At the battle of MHaelen, 
which I witnessed, the Belgian position was as 
a triangle based upon a railway line, and with 
Its apex pointed north-east. This apex was to 
be held by entrenched infantry, supported by 
one battery of artillery. The intention was, if 
a heavy German attack developed, to draw in 
towards the base of the position. The German 
attack, however, came in unexpected form, a 
cloud of cavalry being followed by strong 
artillery forces, which shelled the Belgian in- 
fantry heavily. For the infantry to leave the 
trenches would have exposed it to heavy loss 
in retiring, and would have left a way open 
to the Germans. The order was given to hold 
the position to the last, and it was obeyed. 
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The battalion suffered severely until the Belgian 
artillery came up and engaged the guns of the 
enemy. Then the battalion left the trenches, 
not to retire but to attack the German artillery. 
A general engagement followed, in which the 
Germans were emphatically worsted. The 
troops rested on their arms during the night, 
and at dawn the Germans sought to advance 
again. It was a half-hearted attempt, and was 
soon repulsed. The Germans were able to 
carry away their wounded with them. Their 
losses were great. It is officially computed that 
the number engaged on either side was about 
6,000 and that the German losses were half 
of their total. Except in the opening phase 
of the engagement the Belgian loss was slight. 
A very large proportion of the casualties were, 
however, of officers. 

This was the case in all the early engagements, 
and as there was practically no reserve of officers, 
the Belgian Army—in the infantry particularly— 
began to suffer a loss of morale from the lack of 
skilled and confident company officers. 

On August 16th, I recorded (it will give the 
best idea of the war at this stage if these day- 
to-day impressions are set down as they were 
made, even when the subsequent events proved 
them too optimistic) : 
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‘““T was able yesterday to traverse the 
terrain of our defensive positions in the 
north with a cavalry officer in charge of 
a scouting party. The tour made much 
clearer the course of the past week’s opera- 
tions, which may be summarized as re- 
peated German attacks with cavalry and 
mitrailleuses, sometimes, particularly at 
Haelen, combined with considerable in- 
fantry and artillery. Generally, however, the 
engagements were with cavalry only. The 
Belgians were successful invariably on the 
north line, from which direction an attack 
on Brussels was feared, and it was perfectly 
clear that up to Saturday evening no 
strong German attack had developed. 
There is no immediate danger for Brussels, 
the Germans doing no more than feeling 
for our left flank or making the feint of an 
attack. It is on the south that the main 
German advance will develop, and there 
is good news this morning that the French 
have pushed back a strong reconnaissance 
attack south of Namur towards Dinant. 
The Germans were driven towards the 
fort of Dave with loss. 

‘Events must now march. quickly. 
There is good reason for the optimism 
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shown at headquarters, for it is pointed 
out that it has taken eight days for the 
German advance guard to get to Hasselt 
on the north and Hannut on the south. 
It is calculated that four German army 
corps will be engaged in the attack, with 
a fifth holding the lines. The position 
of the Germans seems already embarrassed, 
and a defeat next week would make it 
dificult. If, on the other hand, the 
Belgians and allies have to fall back, there 
is no reason at all for despair. 

‘““The battlefield of Haelen had many 
peasant visitors yesterday, and a close 
examination of the position showed that 
the battle was really a notable success, 
proving Belgian coolness and resource amid 
difficulties. A cavalry officer tells me that 
the German cavalry charged with splendid 
courage. One squadron was left with five 
effectives, but still another squadron 
charged, and still another. A letter found 
on a German officer at Haelen speaks in 
terms of high praise of the Belgians. He 
confesses to great surprise at their skill. 
The mitrailleuses are proving very effective 
on both sides. The Belgian mitrailleuses 
are drawn into action by dogs, which 
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on the battlefield show complete cool- 
ness. 

“My examination of the northern posi- 
tion led to an incident which illustrates 
the close watch for spies. I entered an 
estaminet near Orsmael and asked for coffee. 
The proprietor sent a little boy to acquaint 
the guard that a German spy had come, 
‘because I spoke so strangely’ (his speech 
being Flemish patois). While drinking my 
coffee I was interrupted by finding a pistol 
on each side of my head. I was confronted 
with eight eager young Belgians panting 
for an execution. Rather foolishly I 
reached for my papers instead of putting 
my hands up, almost with fatal conse- 
quences. Ultimately explanations were 
forthcoming, followed by apologies and 
protestations of friendship. A great variety 
of patois is spoken in the various districts: 
The effacement of all signboards makes 
travelling difficult. The Belgian cyclists 
are proving very thorny to the German 
cavalry on this terrain, which resembles 
closely that of Sussex. It is reported 
that the cyclists are so effective that the 
Germans have announced they will give 
them no quarter, but that 1s unconfirmed.” 
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The war at this stage was a cyclists’ and an 
automobilists’ war. The horse was forced into 
an inferior place. As war correspondent I 
found the cycle the most useful of equipment. 
It is, I suppose, quite against the rules of the 
game to follow military operations on a bicycle. 
But probably the game of war correspondent 
can hardly ever be played again in the grand 
manner, with full credentials, a baggage train, 
and a team of horses. Times and conditions 
have changed. After this experience with the 
Belgian Army I give a reliable bicycle the palm 
over horses or motor-cars as an aid to getting 
about country in war time. It can go wherever 
there 1s a vestige of a road or a track. It is not 
difficult to carry over fences and through fields 
to get into the actual line. It asks for no food 
except an ounce of oil every 100 miles. It 
excites the least attention from friend and 
enemy. I have been within smell of the Uhlans 
repeatedly on a bicycle, and have been accepted 
evidently as a civilian inhabitant of the country 
without challenge. In the motor-car I should 
have to stop for examination or face the chances 
of a volley. Within friendly lines an officer 
can wink at a bicycle going unobtrusively 
through his troops when a motor-car would have 
to be stopped because of the general attention 
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It would attract. General attention means 
the general’s attention, and he may not wink 
at a friendly journalist’s enterprises. Further, 
a cycle—given good wind in the rider and fair 
surface—can do its 75 miles a day, and always 
It can take advantage of a bit of railway or 
tramway help, or be loaded up on a motor-car 
for a stage. 

My bicycle, the best quality of a well-known 
English brand, has been now to two wars. I 
got it as far as Kirk Kilisse in the Balkan cam- 
paign, and it proved useful at a pinch, not adding 
much weight to the ox-wagon’s load when 
the surface was hopeless, often giving a chance 
of a speedy twenty miles to see some interesting 
point. In Belgium, where the people had the 
cool habit of running the railways along almost 
to the battle front in places, the cycle was of 
noble value. It was all I took out with me in 
the retreat from Brussels (to anticipate a little), 
and if, going out, I had been offered a seat in a 
motor I would have refused unless the bicycle 
could have come too. It was the one absolutely 
sure means of quick transport. To get from 
Brussels to Terneuzen between 11 a.m. and 
7 p.m. was a fair achievement. And if, as had 
been anticipated, there had been some attempt 
to hold the Brussels suburbs against the enemy 
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the only way to have seen the fighting and to 
have got out safely would have been by cycle. 
Experience with a motor showed that it was 
stopped long before it was near to the actual 
operations. My bicycle, through the whole 
Belgian campaign, got only one firm refusal to 
pass, and that was over a section of road which 
had been mined. As, too, it was a palpably 
English bicycle, a massive “‘ dragoon ” type of 
machine, it served almost everywhere as a pass- 
port. Soldiers would recognize it as “ anglaise,” 
and those who knew a little English would call 
out, “Good day!” “Good luck!” “ What 
cheer!” and little groups would give cheers for 
England. 

For helping the operations, as well as for 
seeing operations, the bicycle has proved of 
great value in this war. In scouting, the Belgian 
carabineer cyclists have been able to out- 
maneuvre the German cavalry patrols. A 
Belgian cavalry officer, Lieutenant Raoul 
Daufresne, 3rd Regiment Lancers, confessed 
to me reluctantly that for scouting work the 
bicycle had proved better than the horse. He 
is a very distinguished horseman, well known 
in London, who has been complimented by our 
King on his riding at the Horse Show, and loves 
a horse as much as he loathes a bicycle. But 
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experience has taught him the cycle’s value, 
and in proof of his faith he came out with me 
one day mounted, not on a horse, but a cycle. 
From him I learned the probable explanation 
of some early German atrocities. The cara- 
bineer cyclists, travelling along side-roads, and 
finding the German cavalry patrols careless 
and reckless, were often able to ambush them. 
On one occasion six carabineer cyclists ambushed 
twenty-two Uhlans and killed most of them. 
Those who escaped took back news that they 
had been attacked by civilians—probably an 
honest mistake on their part—and a large force 
of Uhlans returned and exacted a terrible 
reprisal on the village. It was here they hanged 
one of the carabineer cyclists who had fallen 
into their hands. 
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BRUSSELS : THE FLOOD BREAKS 


| eee the first day after the fall of Liége 
a German threat was held out against 
Brussels. On the 11th August, indeed, a great 
body of German cavalry was reported to be 
massed at Tongres, ready for a swoop on the 
capital. The city, which during the first 
days of the war had had an excusable spasm of 
wild flurry (the excitement showing chiefly in 
spy-hunting), had settled down to quietness 
again with the reassurance given by the heroic 
defence of Liége, and did not show any serious 
return of apprehension until the enemy was 
almost at its gates. Most of us had a confidence 
that the German invaders would have the good 
policy to spare Belgium as much as possible, 
and would therefore break as narrow a track 
as circumstances permitted through her defences. 
Such a policy would have left Brussels on one 
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side, and possibly have contented itself with 
masking Namur. 

We had miscalculated the German mind. 
Throughout this great war the German nation 
has shown an absolute incapacity to appreciate 
or to make allowance for any but the ruthless 
military point of view of a situation. In parti- 
cular, Germany has never shown any capacity 
to be a gentleman and to show a gentleman’s 
feeling towards an opponent. With a more 
skilful diplomacy Germany would have reso- 
lutely refused to be goaded into any actions 
against Belgium which were not strictly necessary 
to ensure a safe path. In the long run that 
would have proved the least expensive course 
from a military standpoint; and it would have 
had the additional advantage of leaving still 
open the way to resuming diplomatic negotia- 
tions with her enemies in the field if that should 
prove advisable. Germany, however, pursued 
a policy of blind brutality and shaped her 
campaign in Belgium as if she were suppressing 
in a rage the treacherous revolt of an ungrateful 
province instead of invading a friendly neighbour 
to serve a momentary military convenience. 

Whether it was a military necessity or not 
to occupy Brussels, the Germans clearly were 
resolved to do it as part of a stern lesson that 
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was to be taught to the Belgians for daring to 
keep faith. But up to the night of August 18th 
it was reasonable to hold the hope that Brussels 
would escape an attack in force and occupation, 
though it was felt that raids of Uhlans were 
possible. As a precaution against these some 
rough defences were set up around the city— 
trenches, barbed-wire entanglements, and pits. 
Some sections of roads entering the city were 
covered with broken bottles. In at least one 
place the night before the occupation snow 
from the city’s ice stores was spread on the 
streets, whether with the idea of making an 
obstacle or of getting rid of the stores of that 
summer comfort I could not ascertain. The 
improvised defences of the city were in the 
aggregate pathetically futile. They would have 
been of no possible use against an enemy with 
one battery of field artillery, but they were a 
source of grave annoyance to the peaceful 
citizens going in and out of the city. 

On the 18th August the German flood broke 
with dramatic suddenness. The enemy deve- 
loped an overwhelming attack on the Belgian 
front from Diest to Tirlemont. For almost a 
fortnight the small Belgian force, acting with 
great resource and energy (as I have shown), 
had kept the enemy puzzled and baffled, and had 
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inflicted several minor defeats. On the 18th 
the Germans came with crushing force, and, 
despite a brave struggle, the Belgians were 
beaten back from position to position. Some 
accounts say the Germans had a superiority of 
ten toone. Certainly they were a vastly superior 
force. Diest was captured, Tirlemont was cap- 
tured and in part set on fire. Throughout the 
night the tide of the German invasion flowed 
over Comptich, Roosbeck and Coorbeck-Loo. 
When, early on the morning of the 19th, I reached 
Louvain I found that the General Staff had 
departed with the government for Antwerp 
and that the University city was being evacuated 
by the civil population, whilst a horde of 
refugees streamed into it from all the villages 
to the east. 

It was the beginning of the exodus of the 
Belgian nation, an exodus which continued 
throughout August, September, and October, 
and was not stayed until November, when, on 
the last poor little scrap of Belgian territory, 
the King led his troops to victory along the line 
of the Yser. The pitifulness of that exodus 
I cannot hope to describe adequately. It calls 
for a writer of epic power, and perhaps no one, 
however well equipped, would quite succeed, 
for the human mind becomes dulled, stupefied 
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after witnessing many scenes of horror, and is 
incapable of recording impressions clearly. See 
for a whole day’s journey crowds of refugees 
from sacked villages, and at the end of the day 
the mental impression is like that produced in 
photography by giving several exposures to one 
plate. There is a misty, confused record of 
great horror, but not a clear impression of details. 
Seeing a burned-out town once, one gets a sharp 
impression of indignation and grief. After seeing 
several, the sharpness of the impression is lost. 

After four months in Belgium I have a dim and 
awful memory ; in my ears of groans, of haggard 
silences more terrible than groans ; in my nostrils 
of the charnel smell of houses which have been 
burned up with their inhabitants; and in my 
eyes of a mist of blood and smoke. ‘The indi- 
vidual incidents standing out are, strangely 
enough, those trivial things which the mind 
grasps at for relief under the burden of seeing 
an intolerable misery; just as in a poignant 
melodrama some “ comic relief,” however poor, 
is eagerly welcomed. 

Of the road into and through Louvain that 
morning of August 19th I can recall most clearly 
thoughts of the uselessness of a child carrying 
an empty bird-cage tightly clutched in its hand ; 
of the folly of an old woman hugging desperately 
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in her arms a very fat dog. I can remember 
that some people had put on their best clothes 
to flee, and their travel-stained gala dress gave to 
them the aspect of revellers coming distraught 
from a night festivity intemperately carried into 
the morning hours. Others had taken flight in 
their night clothes. Many carried useless things ; 
others had methodical packs, which probably 
contained a wise selection of their household 
goods. Young children and very old people were 
dragged on by their sturdier relatives. ‘The road 
was deep with dust, and sometimes child or grand- 
parent would fall in the dust and be dragged on 
in wild haste. Cyclists rushed through the 
fugitives, knocking people down, being knocked 
down. When there were carts, usually they were | 
filled with children and furniture, the adalts 
tramping by their side. 

Trivial things all! What escapes my poor 
power of record is the sense of the horror and the 
tragedy of the spectacle of these good, harmless 
people, set fleeing through blood and fire from 
their homes and fields, because of the mad ambi- 
tion of some man or men utterly strange to them 
and their little lives, who did not even hear the 
bewildered cries with which they set out on their 
path of misery. 

Scarcely less miserable than the sight of the 
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civil fugitives was that of the Belgian Army, 
broken for the time being, in retreat along the 
road to Malines. It was clear to me then that 
the road to Brussels was open to the isvader. 
The army now in retreat had done brave work, 
but for the present, as it drifted leaderless along 
the roads, it could not be rallied. Furthermore, 
its line of retreat was towards Malines and 
Antwerp, not to a position in front of Brussels. 

I returned to Brussels, which was already a 
little uneasy at the stream of refugees arriving 
from Tirlemont, but which was not allowed to 
know the real position. The barbed-wire en- 
tanglements and entrenchments had been manned 
by the Civic Guard. They could have stopped 
raiding Uhlans, but against a brigade they were 
useless, and the city would have been subjected 
to scenes of horror and carnage if a defence were 
attempted. On every prominent citizen whom 
I could see I sought to impress the stern necessity 
of a policy of non-resistance so far as the city was 
concerned, and then turned my motor towards 
Namur, to see how it went with the defence of 
that citadel. 7 

It will illustrate the dramatic suddenness 
with which the German flood broke on the 19th, 
if I reproduce a note from my diary of the previous 
evening regarding Namur. It reads: 
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“The position this evening, according to 
the official statements and my own observa- 
tions made yesterday, remains good. I 
went yesterday along the Wavre-Gembloux 
line, and witnessed the defensive operations 
there, which were completely successful. 
Something of a scare was caused in the city 
by the news that Gembloux had been cap- 
tured, but it was found to be only a raid. 
The Germans, obviously well served by spies, 
pounced on the town just after a troop of 
French cavalry had left, and destroyed the 
main railway lines. They were soon driven 
out, and the railway trafic from Brussels 
to Namur is likely to be resumed shortly. 
The Belgians run their railways with superb 
insouctance almost into contact with the 
enemy. After a raid the service is inter- 
rupted temporarily, but it is resumed on the 
first opportunity. 

““ None of the fighting at Namur is of 
real importance, except in so far as it damages 
German prestige and checks their search 
for our flank. All the indications point 
to the Germans having sought in vain for a 
gap, and they will, therefore, be forced to 
make a frontal attack on the Meuse line 
around Namur. A Belgian journalist, a 
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correspondent of the Peuple, relates that, 
passing by the railway from Namur towards 
Dinant yesterday, the train went as far as 
Godinne. Both sides of the river from 
Godinne onwards were held by the French, 
but there was constant skirmishing with 
German cavalry. 

“But on the afternoon of the 19th, it 
was impossible to get through to Namur, 
either by rail or by motor. In endeavouring 
to do so I nearly came to an end of my 
experiences as a war correspondent—and 
not by a German bullet ! 

“It was, I vow, a Civic Guard who led 
me into the trap. The French General of 
Division did not believe me, however, 
when I told him so in exculpation. 

“* Ah!’ he said, with a smile breaking 
through his official mask of severity. ‘ Ah! 
I know you journalists ! ’ 

“‘ He had been Military Attaché with the 
Russian forces in a recent war; and he knew 
the journalist’s hunger for facts. All the 
same it was a Civic Guard who was at fault. 
I had rushed down from Brusesls for a last 
peep at the big fighting arena, knowing that 
Brussels was under the paw of the Germans, 
and would be seized that night or the next 
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morning. On such an afternoon I was not 
likely to go, of my own wish, right into the 
middle of the headquarters of a French 
army division engaged in battle. With the 
Belgians, the trustful Belgians, you can 
take a little liberty. Provided they know 
you to be a friend they will give you a free 
leg ; though they take good care to see that 
you are a friend. The French, when they 
are at battle, have (quite rightly) no time 
to see whether you are a friend or not. If 
you are caught on the field you are tied up 
until the battle is over, or you are shot, 
to make certain. The chances may be a 
hundred to one that you are all right; but 
_ when the issue of a battle may depend on 
a successful spy why should any general 
take that hundredth chance ? 

** Well, a Civic Guard at an outside village, 
tempted by the chance of a ride in a motor- 
car towards his home just when his duty 
was done for the day, offered to conduct me 
along; and because we had a Civic Guard 
in front, we had no challenges until we were 
right in the centre of the French cavalry 
headquarters. Then a Civic Guard who 
knew took charge. Would we please con- 
sider ourselves under arrest ? 
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it was as impossible to go back as to go for- 
ward. We could, if we wished, find shelter 
under arrest in the house of the Mayor of 
the village until the French commander 
could have time to deal with us. I turned 
in with a shiver at the thought of missing 
the Brussels news. When would a general 
of division find time to deal with a journalist 
and his chauffeur? What a remorse, any- 
how, to think that one had taken a single 
moment of his time away from his task of 
beating the Germans ! 

“In the house of the Mayor the. little 
plump wife of the Mayor greeted me with a 
look partly of consternation, partly of pity. 

“** Vous n’ avez pas de bons papters / There 
was a suggestion of the Last Trumpet and 
the Day of Wrath in the tone of her voice. 
A ‘paper’ character with us English is a 
term of contempt. Bons papiers are the 
very breath of life on the Continent, 
especially in time of war. 

“‘T tried to reassure the motherly dame, 
telling her that truly I had excellent papers, 
was Anglais, was bien affecté, and that as 
soon as authority came on the scene it would 
be all made clear. 
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“But she was not convinced. Had I 
not shown my papers to the Civic Guard 
commandant ? And had he not put me 
under arrest?) Then, truly my papers could 
not be good. 

“‘T heard her explaining in the next room 
to someone that the young man did not 
look like a spy, but he had not ‘ good papers.’ 
And those words ‘ bons papters’ were just 
like two tombstones, one for my head and 
one for my feet. I was as good as dead in 
the lady’s mind. 

“*T think she thought I might be shot in 
her little salon, and she was distressed about 
the awkwardness of it all. Partly because 
of her distress, partly because of the urging 
to get back to Brussels for the German 
entry, I took a foolish resolution. I would 
leave the mairie and go to the military 
headquarters, in the hope of finding an 
officer who could deal with my bons papters 
—indisputably bons, except for the fact 
that : 

‘“‘(1) I had no right to be in the middle 
of a big French operation, and > 

“‘(2) the British Government had the 
previous day asked for the retirement of all 
British journalists from Belgium. 
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“I found a non-commissioned officer 
who was very civil: and he found a colonel 
who had just come back from pushing back 
Uhlans, and probably had not pushed them 
back far enough to satisfy his thirst for 
Berlin; and the Colonel dealt with me 
promptly by sending me with a couple of 
soldiers to the guard-room. He would not 
hear a word. 

“‘'The village concluded then that I was 
a spy, and gathered around the windows of 
the guard-room and made remarks and 
threats and spat. Soldiers crowded to the 
door, two of them flourishing revolvers, 
all of them menacing. I started to speak. 
They took aim. I shut up. ‘ Now,’ said I 
to myself, ‘it is your duty to look calm and 
collected and English and frank.’ I thought 
' a cigarette would help, and lit one—without 
being shot at—and then remembered that 
a villain always lit a cigarette when his 
infernal machinations were discovered: and 
discarded it; and concluded that that was 
a mistake too; and was acutely miserable, 
and heard as afar off a voice croaking ‘ Pas 
de bons papiers’ in a tone of doom. 

‘It was a good half-hour before deliver- 
ance came in the shape of an officer doing 
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rounds, a very French officer of the Gascon 
type. I was tired of talking in bad French, 
which was taken to be German-French, and 
at a venture I called out to him: 

*“** T swear you know English !’ 

*¢* Why, yes. But what do you do here ?’ 
It was fairly simple after that. I was cleared 
of suspicion of being a German, and was 
just, at the worst, an indiscreet English 
journalist. I explained that I was deso- 
lated to think of my silly little affairs worrying 
men who had big business on hand, but 
Brussels—— 

“He was interested to hear about what 
was going to happen to Brussels, and pro- 
mised to go to the General at once. He 
did so; and brought me along. And, as 
the Fates would have it, that General knew 
me slightly personally, knew mutual friends 
well, chatted for five minutes, shook his head 
over my explanation of the ‘accident’ 
which brought me there; finally decided 
that, because it was quite certain that I 
was all right, and because it was not desir- 
able to keep me away from Brussels that 
night, he would take special steps to get me 
safely there. There were certain formali- 
ties with the military police, who at first 
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wished me to swear to divulge nothing, and 
then, on an explanation by the sous-officter 
who had come from the General, took my 
word of honour. But I got free in good 
time. 

‘“‘ But some time will pass before I forget 
that motherly dame and the doom in her 
voice : 

*** Vous n’avez pas de bons papiers.’ ” 


Returned to Brussels at nine in the evening, I 
found that negotiations during the afternoon 
had led to the decision not to defend the city. 
Preparations for surrender were going on, but 
this was kept from the citizens. However, news 
from Louvain had come in on the wings of 
rumour, and, despite the reassuring official state- 
ments, the real position was fairly well recognized. 

There began a flight from the city, the most 
pathetic feature of which was that the refugees 
from Tirlemont who had sought refuge in 
Louvain, and had hurried on to the capital, 
had now to set out on a new flight. At ten 
o’clock the railway station was closed in face 
of the crowds of would-be travellers. There 
began then a wild rush for motor-cars and 
carriages. The main roads to the east were 
crowded with cars containing whole families. 
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Petrol was more precious than fine wine, and 
hidden stores of it were brought out and sold 
at famine prices. Through the night the rush 
continued, and as late as two in the morning 
I encountered hurrying along one of the mag- 
nificent Brussels boulevards, sixteen old people 
huddled up in a hay cart with some household 
goods, the younger generation of the families 
marching along holding on to the cart. It 
was a little village in flight! The German 
name indeed had been made terrible. 

With great difficulty I secured for my own 
retreat a motor, whose driver wished himself 
to flee. My plan was to withdraw outside the 
city that night with the motor, then to return 
quietly on my bicycle and see the Germans in 
and cycle back to my motor at the last moment. 
There was trouble in getting petrol, which 
was being sought wildly on every side. Then 
the chauffeur insisted on bringing his wife and 
two dogs for flight. 

Our retreat started after midnight. As soon 
as we got out of range of the Brussels street 
lamps the chauffeur’s courage failed. As we 
passed through a small wood he saw bandits 
and devils in every tree. His wife filled the 
air with lamentable cries of terror, in which 
the two dogs joined. I first encouraged, then 
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threatened the driver, but his fears were such 
that he gave all his mind to arguing about 
bandits and devils, and constantly ran off the 
road. At each of these stoppages he pleaded 
that we might wait for the morning. Finally 
I enlisted the help of a Civic Guard who re- 
assured him that no bandits nor devils were 
in front, whilst I told him lurid stories of 
Uhlans behind. His wife began to take my 
view, and I think I heard her in Flemish advise 
him to obey. 

On reaching a place of safety for the motor, 
about fifteen kilometres out of Brussels, I 
awaited the morning. As soon as it was 
dawn the chauffeur insisted on returning to 
Brussels. My luggage was turned out by the 
roadside, and he went off, whilst I mounted a 
bicycle to return to Brussels, hoping fervently 
that the Uhlans would take him, his wife, and 
their dogs and—treat them very kindly. 

From Brussels I went out on the road towards 
Louvain until I came into touch with the 
German advance posts marching into the city. 
Then I turned back to Brussels and waited 
there until after the departure of the last 
officials and made for the Dutch frontier with 
no impedimenta but a cycle. 

As I left Brussels there were no signs remaining 
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of the panic overnight. Except that the 
city was stripped of its guards and that the 
railway services had ceased all was normal. 
The markets were open and great stocks of 
fruit and vegetables exposed for sale. The 
citizens who had remained (a great majority) 
were preparing to make the best of things. 
Refugees were still arriving from Louvain, but 
nothing untoward had happened there, and 
one family I met announced its intention of 
going back to Louvain; but most of the 
fugitives passed through Brussels towards the 
coast or remained in the capital. 

Brussels fell on August 2oth. Namur fell 
three days later after a resistance the briefness 
of which excited much adverse comment. I 
was not within the Namur area during the 
attack on the fortress (after the fall of Brussels 
I went to Antwerp, via Holland), and so have 
no direct knowledge of the events, but I saw 
subsequently several of the officers concerned 
in the defence, and they claimed that the short 
resistance of Namur as compared with Liége 
was due not to any failure on the part of the 
Namur garrison and the Field Army, but to 
the simple fact that the Germans attacked 
Liége without specially heavy artillery, but 
Namur with guns of great calibre. 
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- At Liége for the first two days the Germans 
bombarded the forts with field artillery and 
howitzer batteries, at the same time attacking 
the intervals between the forts. The result 
was a heavy German loss. Taught a lesson 
by this, the Germans made no field army attack 
on the intervals between the forts at Namur. 
They stood far away with guns of twenty-eight 
centimetres calibre, and with an _ extensive 
bombardment prepared the way for the infantry 
advance. The forts of Maizeret and De 
Marchovolette were converted into ruins. The 
forts of Cognelee and Andoy were also put 
out of action with all the entrenchments 
between them. Thus fully half of the circle 
of forts were swept away before a German 
infantry advance was attempted. It was a 
victory for guns such as had never been brought 
into the field before. 

The Belgian Field Force made a good resis- 
tance. But because of the great numerical 
superiority of the Germans within the sections 
assailed and because of the superior force of 
their batteries, which could now take in the rear 
the remaining Namur forts, the contest was hope- 
less. On the 23rd August the retreat was ordered 
at midday. If it had been delayed another 
twelve hours, retreat would have been impossible. 
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To show the intensity of the bombardment, 
the commandant of the fort of Maizeret got 
an officer to count the shells of the enemy 
falling within the fort. They numbered two 
thousand per day during two and a half days. 

An “official explanation” of the fall of 
Namur was issued by the Belgian Ministry for 
War on September 13th. It stated: 


‘“* According to information received at 
the Ministry of War, and which is con- 
firmed by the report of Lieutenant-General 
Michel, commanding the 4th Division of 
our army, the fortified position of Namur 
suffered a continuous bombardment during 
three days and two nights. A tremendous 
quantity of projectiles were used, not only 
against the forts but also against the spaces 
between the forts. The German Artillery 
employed cannon of 5, 10, 13, 15, 21 and 
28 centimetres. It was the enormous 28- 
centimetre guns which destroyed the 
defences. The fire was so continuous that 
it was impossible to attempt to repair 
the damage done between the forts. The 
fort of Suarlee, for instance, was bom- 
barded from Sunday morning, the 23rd 
of August, and fell on the 25th at § o’clock 
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in the afternoon. Three German batteries 
of large cannon, using projectiles weighing 
350 kilos, shot 600 projectiles on the 23rd, 
1,300 on the 24th, and about 1,400 on 
the 25th against this fort. When the fort 
fell, all the massive central structure was 
destroyed and further resistance . was 
hopeless. 

“These few facts enable us to assert 
that the fall of the forts of Namur and the 
retreat of the 4th Division can be perfectly 
explained without accusing the garrison 
of insufficient resistance.” 


At Antwerp in September, I chatted with 
a number of survivors of the Namur Field 
Defence Force (the Fourth Division), and they 
told me the story of the defence. It was full 
of vivid interest. After repulsing the Germans 
at Warthez on August 22nd, this Belgian 
division found itself compelled to fight an 
action of retreat against an overwhelming force, 
of which the most dangerous element was the 
heavy artillery. On August 23rd they were 
just in front of Namur, with the Germans 
apparently all round. They were almost with- 
out officers owing to the heavy losses in the 
preceding battles. The resolution was made 
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to attempt to break through the German lines 
at a gap to the south-west along a line passing 
east of Philippeville. By night this was success- 
fully accomplished, horse, foot and _ artillery 
gliding through under the very nose of the 
enemy, taking elaborate precautions to smother 
the sound of wheels and of horses. 

At dawn on the 24th, the Belgian Division 
had got to the French lines at Bioulx Rosee 
and Mariembourg. But the general falling 
back was then in progress, and it was impossible 
to rest for more than a few hours. The Belgians 
retired with the French to Couvin, then to 
Auvilliers. ‘They were offered there the option 
of joining with the French forces or going back 
to the main Belgian Army by sea. They chose 
the latter, and travelled by Rouen and 
Zeebrugge. 

A young University student of the force 
told me how at Rouen the men, wearied in 
spirit by the trials through which they had 
passed, were inspired with fresh courage by 
an old priest. This priest, who had fought 
in the war of 1870, has a little church at Petit 
Couronne (which was Corneille’s village, just 
outside Rouen). On August 28th, when the 
Belgian soldiers arrived, the Abbé assembled 
them in the forest, and at a drumhead altar 
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conducted Divine Service to music by the 
band of the roth Regiment, which, having 
lost its own instruments in the retreat, used 
others borrowed in the village. The men recall 
now with tears in their eyes that solemn service 
in the wood and the sermon of Abbé Lemire. 
They say that such an ardent flame of patriotism 
and courage burned in his eyes and lifted his 
voice from out the feebleness of old age, making 
it ring like a clarion, that their souls were lifted 
up and their spirit renewed. 

With Liége, Louvain, Brussels and Namur 
in the hands of the enemy, the Belgian Army 
now rallied at Antwerp. 
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FTER the Belgian Army had _ broken 
at Tirlemont there was no attempt 
at an enterprising pursuit on the part of the 
Germans. The retreating Belgian forces 
reached the Antwerp fortress without serious 
loss other than that suffered on the battlefield, 
and at once the Belgian King and his Govern- 
ment set about the task of their reorganization, 
setting aside without hesitation the renewed 
Invitations to an armistice which came from 
the German Emperor. 

I did not follow the Belgian Army on its 
retreat from Tirlemont and Louvain farther 
than Malines, for I then turned back to Brussels 
to watch the’ fate of that city. I reached 
Antwerp via Holland on the night of Saturday, 
August 22nd, and the next day, renewing my 
relations with the Belgian Army, saw that 
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its leaders were facing the situation resolute 
and undismayed. The city was saddened a 
little, but calm and courageous, and I found 
a new cause for acclaiming the Belgians in the 
dignified fortitude with which they bore the 
misfortune imposed upon them by the war 
tactics of Europe’s enemy. 

In Amsterdam the previous day I had been 
informed with impressive circumstantial evi- 
dence that the whole Belgian population was 
panic-stricken, that Antwerp was surrounded 
by Germans, cut off from all communications, 
that the Royal Family was preparing to flee, 
that the unfortunate city had no supplies of 
food, and finally, for my special benefit, that 
a proclamation of the Minister for War stated 
that foreign journalists found on Belgian soil 
would be shot. All this came from Hollanders 
who professed to be antagonistic to Germany 
and sympathetic to Belgium. They told these 
facts with tears in their eyes, and nothing 
appeared to give them more sorrow than the 
thought of the despair of Belgium. 

I was convinced that the German Secret 
Service, recognizing the hopelessness of getting 
news accepted from Berlin, was using Holland 
as a base for circulating its falsehoods, for all 
I was told about Antwerp and most of what 
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I was told about the war was “ pro-German ” 
falsehood. 

I got through to Antwerp quite easily, 
though slowly (far more slowly on thé Dutch 
side than the Belgian side). On the way I 
encountered Antwerp business men making a 
trip to London, and intending to return next 
Tuesday. At the Customs a bicycle, which 
since my flight from Brussels represented all 
my baggage, was passed without duty, and I 
had a glad welcome at the War Office and 
Staff headquarters. I walked through the city 
without challenge, seeing everywhere the normal 
life. True, the cafés were less crowded, the 
churches more crowded than usual, but there 
was not a sign that the brave Belgians were 
dismayed, though many signs that they recog- 
nized the importance of the task which had 
fallen on them as the vanguard of Europe. 
Some signs of seriousness were that the places 
of amusement were closed, the cafés had to 
shut their doors at ten, and spirits might not 
be sold, though wine and beer were still 
allowed. 

Regarding events outside of Antwerp, I 
learned that the mass of the German Army 
was moving south from Brussels: that some 
bands of Uhlans had gone in the direction of 
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Ghent, but that it was hoped to clear these 
away. News from Brussels stated that on 
Friday after I had left the authorities cleared 
the roads of barbed wire and the streets of 
all impediments, including the café tables and 
chairs, and most of the cafés closed their doors. 
The Civic Guards were disarmed, and the 
authorities made energetic appeals to the citizens 
to refrain from any demonstrations. There 
were some painful scenes when it was explained 
to the Boy Scouts that the Germans would not 
recognize their uniforms, and that they must 
return to civil attire. The Scouts, who had 
done noble work as: Red Cross helpers, couriers, 
guides, and, indeed, as courteous friends to 
all in trouble, pleaded that they should be 
allowed to keep their uniform and continue 
their duties. Said one: ‘“ We have our duty 
to accomplish. Have we not still the mght 
to help the wounded and suffering?” But 
the German orders were inexorable. ‘ No 
more Boy Scouts in Brussels.” 

At the last moment the United States Minister 
took his place by the side of the Brussels Burgo- 
master, M. Max, and informed the German 
officers that he had a mission from the American 
Government to take the city under his pro- 
tection and see that the laws of war were 
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respected. In the afternoon German officers 
proceeded in motor-cars to the town hall, and 
other detachments of German troops crossed 
the town at various points. The railway sta- 
tions were closed. The town kept calm, and 
the only signs of animation were caused by 
the unceasing influx of fugitives into the city. 
These were not interfered with, but no one 
was allowcd to leave. 

Life in Antwerp on Monday, August 24th, 
was almost cheerful. The citizens took a keen 
delight in the presence among them of the 
King and Queen, and the royal children. It 
was generally anticipated that, since the German 
Army had been delayed from August 3rd to 
August 24th, a full three weeks, in Belgium, 
it would on reaching the French frontier find 
the French and British Armies well prepared 
to meet it, would soon be rolled back and that 
the liberation of Belgium would speedily follow. 

But the next day a shadow of tragedy came 
over the city and it deepened daily until the 
Jast hours of bombardment and _ surrender. 
Early on the morning of August 25th, the 
Germans committed a murderous outrage on 
the population of Antwerp, so gross as to be 
almost inconceivable, at that stage of the war. 
(Since we have known our Hun better.) At 
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one in the morning I was aroused by the sound 
of a heavy explosion, which shook the room in 
which I was sleeping. I rushed into the street, 
heard five more great explosions, and saw a 
Zeppelin hovering over the west of the city. 
It disappeared, followed by ineffectual rifle 
fire from the Civic Guard. 

By following the civic authorities from place 
to place, I obtained the facts regarding a 
horrible feat of midnight assassination. It was 
clear that the soldiers of the German Emperor 
had chiefly designed the murder of the Belgian 
Royal Family. Stealing silently over the forts 
outside the city, against which no attack was 
made, the Zeppelin steered towards the 
temporary Royal Palace and discharged a 
number of high-explosive bombs. Not one 
found its mark exactly. All fell close within 
the precincts of the Palace. One narrowly 
escaped the tower of Antwerp Cathedral, and 
three found human victims. The most success- 
ful struck a private house inhabited by poor 
people, murdered a pregnant woman, and 
horribly mutilated three young girls, killed 
two Civic Guards, and seriously injured another. 
The second bomb, falling in the street, killed 
one and wounded two. Another bomb, falling 
into the courtyard of the Hospital of St. 
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Elisabeth, tore a great hole in the ground, 
smashed the windows, riddled the walls with 
the fragments, but killed no one, though a 
crucifix over the bed of a sick child was smashed 
to pieces. In all I heard of seven killed and 
five wounded that night. 

It was at a private house just off the Place 
de Meir that the first bomb fell. It tore up the 
top storey and split up the front. As I arrived 
a woman tottered out covered with lime dust, 
crying out ‘‘ Docteur, docteur.”” Beneath the 
ruins of the house two Civic Guards were dead. 
Within the house pitiful screams came from 
three girls, who had been aroused from sleep 
by receiving dreadful wounds on the face and 
body. One girl had half her face blown away, 
the two others were seriously wounded on the 
face. Evidently their bodies had been some- 
what protected by the bed-clothes. 

I recovered pieces of one of the Zeppelin 
shells which showed that it had been very large, 
with thick walls filled with a high explosive. Later 
in the morning I made exhaustive investigations 
directed towards the finding of some other 
explanation than a German attempt on the 
Palace. 

Was it possible, for example, that seeing the 
_ Zeppelin over the city, the forts fired upon her 
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and the shells fell within the town? That 
explanation had to be rejected. The shells 
were big, high-explosive ones and had fallen 
directly from above within a limited area. Every 
bomb told the same story: that which de- 
stroyed the house, that which ravaged the 
Hospital, that which fell in the Rue des Es- 
crimeurs, those which fell on the other streets. 
They were not fired from any gun, and they all 
indicated the trail of the Zeppelin passing 
from east to west, aiming at the Palace, and 
ravaging its neighbourhood. | 

Later investigation showed that ten persons 
were killed and eight wounded by the Zeppelin 
bombs. All were of the civil population, and 
more than a third were women. A _ recon- 
struction of the bombs showed them to have 
been ten inches in diameter, the envelope being 
nearly an inch thick. They were loaded with 
picrite. The airship must have drifted down the 
wind without using its propellers, for no sound 
was heard until it was over the city. In the 
direction of its bombs it was probably helped 
by local spies. 

Among the residents of Antwerp at the time 
was Surgeon-Major Seaman of the reserve of 
the Army Medical Corps of the United States. 
During August 25th he was in attendance on 
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some of the Zeppelin wounded. He made 
a statement to me that in all his eight cam- 
paigns, of which one was against the Boxers 
in China, he had never seen an incident of war 
so ruthless, so horrible, as the sight of three 
young girls mutilated and defaced, and of a 
dead young mother, all attacked in their beds 
at night. So inflamed was he that he demanded 
that the United States should at once join 
in exacting reparation from Germany for such 
infamies. I assisted Major Seaman to communi- 
cate his views to a representative New York 
paper, and clearly it was valuable in arousing 
public opinion in America against such atroci- 
ties. Almost every New York paper made 
Major Seaman’s message the text for an 
indignant article. Some examples: 


The New York Times: ‘‘ The dropping 
of bombs into the city of Antwerp from 
a German Zeppelin airship is a crime 
against humanity of which civilized nations 
should take notice by earnest protests to 
the German Government. By dropping 
bombs upon the city the persons in control 
of the Zeppelin showed that they were willing 
to take innocent human lives, lives of men, 
women and children alike,in sheer wanton- 
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ness, for the killing of inhabitants of Ant- 
werp by this means can be of no possible 
advantage to the armies of “Germany and 
has no rational place in her war plans.” 

The New York Sun: ‘To murder wan- 
tonly and pitilessly, to slay or mangle 
little children and young mothers in their 
beds, to salute the Red Cross flag with a 
bomb, and to slaughter and terrorize non- 
combatants; random destruction, with no 
military results, with no permanent result 
except to sicken and anger all civilized 
mankind—this is war as practised on the 
city from Zeppelin airships. Every nation 
which still believes that something of 
humanity should be maintained in the 
usages of warfare should raise its voice 
against this arch-deed of pitiless savagery, 
against a repetition of such senseless and 
unforgivable blind massacre.” 

The New York World: ‘Tf the accounts 
of this Zeppelin exploit are true this was 
downright murder which cannot be excused 
by any exigencies of war.” 

The New York Tribune: “ It is a wanton 
act of destruction.” 

The New York Herald: ‘“‘ Official and 
non-official defenders of Germany may feel 
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called upon to furnish some defence of the 
employment of what the world is very 
likely to characterize as inhuman and 
barbarous methods.” 

The Washington Post: ‘The civilized 
world will never condone the slaying of 
innocent civilians in their own homes by 
means of’ bombs dropped from a balloon. 
This is not war, but mere ruthless butchery. 
No military necessity requires a balloon to 
sail over the dwellings of civilians and 
destroy their occupants.” 

The Washington Times: ‘An effort to 
terrorize a city outside the war zone by 
dropping bombs where they could only 
destroy the property and menace the lives 
of non-combatants is barbarism in the last 
degree.” 


The United States Government, however, as 
an indication of its “‘ neutrality ” threatened to 
strike the courageous Major Seaman’s name off 
its Army List because he had referred to the 
German Zeppelin as coming on its murderous 
mission “like a hyena in the night.” That 
was, however, no more than the truth pic- 
turesquely expressed. If the Zeppelin bombs 
had been directed at the forts no one could 
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have complained ; but the airship, sneaking past 
the forts, deliberately bombarded the civil 
quarters of the town some five miles distant. 

The effect of this Zeppelin outrage on the 
citizens of Antwerp was profoundly disquieting, 
though they did not allow it to intimidate them. 
They could see now the extent to which German 
ruthlessness was prepared to go and connected 
the bomb-dropping (probably correctly) with 
the rage of the Germans at the latest refusal 
on the part of Belgium to play the traitor. 
“The man in the street” could tell me, with 
circumstantial detail, that the German Em- 
peror had threatened to treat the Belgian King, 
if he did not yield, as a “ personal enemy ” and 
had decreed his assassination. 

As a means of precaution against further 
Zeppelin visits it was decreed that the lights 
of Antwerp should be put out at 8 p.m. and 
the darkness of the city affected profoundly the 
citizens, who had been accustomed during the 
summer nights to promenade the boulevards 
or to sit on the terraces of the cafés until mid- 
night and after. 

The first night of darkness was unforgettable. 
Antwerp spent that night in anticipation of 
another Zeppelin raid, but the murderous work 
of the previous night was not repeated. At 
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eight o’clock all lights were extinguished in the 
city, the cafés were closed and the trams stopped. 
Motors, carriages and cycles had to proceed 
without lights except in special cases. I made 
a tour of the city at ten o’clock. It was a clear, 
still night, and the stars gave just enough light 
to distinguish strong outlines. ‘The streets were 
dark caverns, showing a few masked lights for 
the use of the military hospitals. From private 
houses no lights were shown. Civilization, on 
guard against barbarism, took refuge in darkness. 
Some proportion of the civil population stumbled 
aimlessly along through the dark streets; the 
greater proportion assembled outside their 
houses and watched the skies fearfully. Now 
and again a woman’s hysterical cry heralded 
falsely the dreaded monster in the sky. Some 
never sought their couches during the whole 
night. They would have been safer within 
doors, but they had that curious human in- 
stinct to meet death, if it were to come, standing 
up. In darkness and dread Antwerp awaited 
the dawn. One incident of the night was the 
removal at the Central Station of two train- 
_ loads of wounded arrived from Malines. The 
work had to be carried on in absolute darkness. 

On August 3oth I recorded my impressions 
of the previous week at Antwerp: 
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*“* Evening Service in the great Cathedral 
of Antwerp: the devout—war has re- 
cruited their ranks, the Zeppelin outrage 
has sent their eyes in hope as well as in 
fear towards Heaven—fill the nave. The 
gorgeously-robed statue of Our Lady of 
Intercession is hedged around with thickets 
of burning tapers. The Anversois come 
these days often to their churches with 
candles, which they light as if to say to 
Heaven: ‘ Deign to look down upon us 
here. True, we have sought the good 
things of the world, but out of our riches 
to Thee we have raised great fanes, and 
richly decked them. Regard us now and 
have mercy.’ 

‘Vespers have been sung and a sermon 
in Flemish preached—a sermon of en- 
couragement and patriotism. It is the time 
now for Le Salut, the service which English 
Roman Catholics know as ‘ Benediction.’ 
Choir and organ burst into the hymn of 
intercession and hope : 

O Salutaris Hostia, 
Quze Ceeli pandis ostium. 
Bella premunt hostilia, 
Da robur, fer auxilium. 
‘“A movement, a rustling goes through 
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the whole congregation. It is as if every- 
one took a deep breath and then sighed. 
With all their souls these Anversois join in 
the cry for strength, for help. 

“A little later a Litany is chanted, and 
the mass of the people, joining in the Re- 
sponses, send echoing under the Gothic 
roof cries which sound as the rolling of 
drums. 


* * * * * 


“A woman, mother of four little chil- 
dren living next door to a house where 
three were killed by the Zeppelin bombs, 
speaks to me of it the next day. Her wan 
face is worn with the terrors of the night 
and the fears of the future. But she 
summons up a pitiful smile for the English- 
man. ‘Ah, sir, it is not gay, this war,’ 
she says bravely. 


‘A little fatherless boy, holding to his 
mother’s skirts (refugees from a village near 
Malines), wide-eyed, solemn, but apparently 
not terrified, says to a questioner: ‘ When 
I am a man I shall kill all the Germans.’ 
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With a quick gesture—was it of dread of 
a German overhearing, or compunction that 
her child should speak so ?—his mother put 
a hand over his mouth. The boy then was 
silent, but his fixed, solemn eyes told that 
his thoughts were still terrible. 


e & * * & 


“The garden of an estaminet, near Duffel, 
through which the stream of refugees from 
Louvain and Malines passes. Every room 
is crowded with sleeping peasants, some 
of whom had walked all through a night 
and a day in flight before the German 
hordes. Those seeking for shelter have 
overflowed into the garden. Thirty or 
more are sleeping there, the sleep of utter 
fatigue. A very old woman has a mattress 
under a tree. A son of perhaps eighteen 
shelters his mother’s head in his lap and 
sleeps, himself sitting, his back propped 
against a tree. On the face of a young 
woman there are ineradicable traces of a 
great horror. Her features are convulsed 
now and again as she sleeps. 


* * & * * 
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‘In the Cathedral Church of Antwerp, as 


I pass, the people are assembling for a 
solemn Mass of Requiem for the late Pope. 
I go out towards Malines (whose Cardinal 
Bishop was expected by many to be the next 
Pope) and see his Cathedral under the bombs 
of the German guns fired in purely de- 
structive savagery against a town without 
forts and without troops. 


* & e * * 


‘That war could be so savage; that 
human beings under such horrors could be 
so patient and courageous as the Belgians 
are patient and courageous, I would never 
have believed had I not passed through 
these days of the agony of Belgium.” 


Early on the morning of September 2nd, the 


Zeppelin assassins visited Antwerp again, but 
failed to kill anyone, though three persons were 
wounded by its bombs. The precautions taken 
by the Belgian authorities proved fairly effica- 
cious, for the Zeppelin was attacked from the 
forts and the high points of the city as soon as it 
made its appearance, and the absence of any 
lights in the city clearly puzzled the raiders. 
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The net result was that the Zeppelin suddenly 
dropped all its bombs in a panic over the poor 
quarter of the city and disappeared, having 
effected little damage. 

I was aroused at half-past three by the sound 
of rifle and cannon firing, and rushed into the © 
street. I just caught a glimpse of the Zeppelin 
which had passed over the city, hurrying away 
and rising rapidly. It was under heavy fire 
from rifles, Maxims and field pieces. From the 
sky near the tower I saw a great flashlight and 
thought at first it was a bomb which had been 
discharged by a gun from the Zeppelin, but 
later it was clear that it was a shell discharged 
at the Zeppelin. Later came the sound of one 
great explosion, which seemed to be discharged 
from a naval gun. Running around various 
points of the city from which the fusillade was 
still kept up, though the airship had disappeared, 
I was assured that no damage had been done 
and that the Zeppelin had discharged no bomb. 

But closer investigation showed that what 
I had mistaken for the discharge of a great gun 
was really the sound of the explosion, almost 
simultaneously, of about nine bombs from the 
Zeppelin. Apparently the airship had been 
unable to repeat its stab in the dark, and failing 
to find its bearings in the darkened city, had 
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become alarmed when under fire, and had 
dropped suddenly all its bombs as a means of 
rising quickly. The bombs found their mark 
in a poor quarter, where the city’s refuse is 
spread out for rag-pickers to sort. One fell in 
an unsavoury field, tearing a hole in the ground 
nine feet in diameter and five feet deep. 
Another tore the back out of a house a few 
yards away. Another smashed a poor hut. 
Several fell into an unoccupied house to which 
is attached a diamond-cutter’s workrooms and 
smashed it and the neighbouring house. Three 
people were seriously, seven people slightly 
injured by the fragments of the shell and dédbris. 
One man I saw had his face scratched all over 
as if by an angry cat. In most cases the wounds 
were slight; the most seriously injured was a 
young girl. Such was the notable victory for 
the Germans on the anniversary of Sedan. 

I talked with some of the dwellers in the 
neighbourhood attacked. One was an old woman 
whose husband was a paralytic. A bomb 
entered their poor house, tore down the attic 
in which they slept, and cast them on the ground 
of the floor uninjured. The paralysed man 
could not move, and his wife would not flee 
without him. They waited for morning, hand 
in hand. Another woman was sleeping in bed 
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with two daughters. The second storey of the 
villa was thrown down through the destroyed 
floors into the cellar. The inmates were only 
bruised slightly. ° 

It is clear that the place of discharge was 
accidental rather than deliberate. Further, the 
shells on this occasion were not of the same 
type of high explosive designed to destroy ma- 
tériel, but were a fiendish variety of shrapnel 
of immense size loaded with a great quantity 
of iron bolts and nuts designed most evidently 
for the destruction of human life. They were, 
in fact, anarchist bombs on a large scale. Aided 
with fragments representing almost all of one 
shell I was able to assure myself absolutely that 
this time the Zeppelin’s cargo would have been 
almost useless against matériel, but of awful 
power of slaughter in a crowded quarter. 

Naturally the population of Antwerp was 
deeply moved. But, accepting the wise advice 
of the authorities, few came out into the streets. 
Most of the inhabitants who were aroused took 
to their cellars, not to the streets. The city 
the next day was reassured rather than terrified, 
for it was seen that the precautions of the 
authorities had prevented the loss of human 
life on this occasion. 

As the result of investigating these two and 
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other Zeppelin attempts, some observations 
regarding this form of attack may be useful 
for other cities. It would seem that the carry- 
ing power of Zeppelins has been grossly ex- 
aggerated. It may be accepted that the Germans 
did their worst possible in the two attacks on 
Antwerp. The results achieved, whilst shocking 
to civilization, were not such as to be intimidating 
to a belligerent. It seemed clear that proper 
precautions could guard almost wholly against 
airships with such powers of mischief as had 
been demonstrated up to then. The Antwerp 
precautions against Zeppelins generally took 
two main’lines, to mask the city by extinguishing 
almost all the lights, and to establish search- 
lights, sharpshooters, and Maxims on high points 
around the city. The dread inspired by the 
Zeppelin is, of course, great, but probably the 
nervousness of the people below is much less 
than the nervousness of the people above in an 
airship when finding themselves under observa- 
tion and under fire. 

The courage of King Albert and his Consort 
Queen Elisabeth during these days in Antwerp 
was notable. After the first Zeppelin attack, 
since 1t was clear that the Royal Family had 
been specially aimed at by the German bomb- 
throwers, advice was given to the King to retire 
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with his family from Antwerp. He refused 
sturdily. The Queen left for England to take 
her children to a place of safety and then 
promptly returned to her husband’s side and 
followed him through all the dark days of 
September, October and November. 

The same courage filled the army and the 
nation. The day of the first Zeppelin outrage 
the army moved out by Fort Waelhem and 
inflicted a heavy defeat on the Germans at 
Malines. It was no mere skirmish. The 
Germans were driven back with horse, foot and 
artillery. The cathedral at Malines suffered 
somewhat from the German shells (clearly 
directed specially at it), but the town was not 
much injured on this occasion. The combat 
began at dawn, when the Belgian forces moved 
out from Malines and attacked a German force 
which had advanced from the south during 
the previous three days, and which with its 
cavalry patrols had been attacking the environs 
of Malines. The German position was along 
the line of the canal to Louvain. In artillery 
work the Belgians showed superiority. Pushing 
forward, their infantry drove back the Germans 
once with a bayonet charge. 

For this enterprise the Germans inflicted a 
barbarous penalty. They now made up their 
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minds to give a really drastic lesson to this 
heroic little people who had proved so méchant 
in defending themselves when attacked. The 
horrors of Louvain followed hard upon the 


sally of the Belgian Army. 


~—_ we —_—_—— — 


CHAPTER VI 
LOUVAIN : GERMAN FRIGHTFULNESS 


‘ was only after the occupation of Brussels 
and the continued refusal of the Belgian 
people to give way and allow the German path 
through their country to be undisturbed that 
the era of organized atrocities began. These 
atrocities were part of a deliberate policy of an 
attempt to conquer a nation through the tears 
of its women and the blood of its little children 
when military measures had proved not sufh- 
cient to subdue its spirit. 

Translate into the terms of civil life the 
German campaign in Belgium, and it would 
read like this: Carl Schmidt, having the desire 
to attack Henri Dubois, asks the mutual friend 
and neighbour of both, little Jean Vendele, to 
help him. Jean refuses. 

“Very well then,” says Carl, “I shall beat 
you to a pulp.” 
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“Even so,” replies Jean, “I refuse to help 
you to kill our neighbour.” 

Carl, enraged, considers this an unreasonable 
attitude and proceeds to attempt to coerce 
Jean by burning his house, killing his children, 
violating his wife and defiling the altars at 
which Jean worships. 

When the time comes for Germany to pay 
the reckoning of her monstrous passage across 
Belgium it will be useless to put forward the 
plea that the acts of atrocity which now cry 
to Heaven for vengeance were due to the vile 
passions of individual soldiers. The German 
campaign of outrage and brutality in Belgium 
was deliberate, organized, foreseen, provided 
for with scientific machinery. Let that sen- 
tence have a reservation that the words “ In 
Belgium ” may not stand on final investigation. 
Possibly the preparations were for England, and 
it was hoped before the war that Belgium would 
sell the pass and that a fortnight after war was 
declared the triumphant German Army would 
be ranged from Havre to Antwerp, with its 
special outrage machinery, waiting the chance 
to descend on Great Britain. But whether 
for England, for Belgium, or for France, the 
campaign of outrage was part of the planned 
method of the German rulers. 
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Many facts prove this. Special machinery 
for incendiarism accompanied the German 
forces; special drill for it had been taught ; 
the Germans burned out a town with the 
methodical correctness with which a German 
battery went into action. Again, a town was 
sacked usually as a response to a German defeat, 
and in one case, at least, the sack of an un- 
defended town was threatened as a_black- 
mailing attempt to secure the surrender of a 
fort some miles distant. So far I have not 
been able to secure positive verification of the 
commonly-reported, commonly-believed state- 
ment that as a last attempt to bully Belgium 
into an act of treachery the German Emperor 
telegraphed to King Albert of Belgium a threat 
to treat him as a “ personal enemy” and to 
“sack” Belgium. Only the King can speak 
on that point, and as yet he is silent. But 
many circumstances suggest the truth of the 
statement. Belgium has been “sacked” in 
large part, and personal attempts on the King’s 
life—not alone by Zeppelin bombs—have been 
made. Let it then be impressed on the mind 
of civilized Europe that the agony which 
faithful Belgium has endured has not been due 
in the first instance to sudden and unexpected 
outbreaks of brutality on the part of soldiers 
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in the field. It is the result of the policy of 
the Emperor, the policy of Germany. 

That the “ policy” of outrage was carried 
in some instances farther than was intended 
may be allowed. That was due to tendencies 
but little flattering to our common human 
nature. The German Army, trained before- 
hand for rapine, destruction, and murder, 
responded ignobly to the call to the brute in 
man, and soon learned to add torture to murder 
and strange degenerate acts of sacrilege and 
mad nastiness to destruction. Officers and 
soldiers were not always content to kill 
out of hand and to burn quickly. They 
had to torture beforehand, and to desecrate 
and insult beautiful buildings before destroying 
them. 

A Belgian friend, talking on the point, used 
the illustration (from a Fourain cartoon) of a 
low-minded servant, in envy of her beautiful 
mistress, deliberately soiling the pillow on which 
she would sleep. It is exact. Beautiful 
churches, carved out—nay, rather stitched—in 
lace-like stone by medieval piety, have been 
befouled. In one chateau of rare beauty the 
German officers, after pillaging the cellar and 
destroying the marbles and bronzes, brought 
in a cow from the fields, disembowelled it, and 
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spread its entrails and blood over the carpets 
and tapestries ! 

Very frequently torture was applied to the 
peasants—physical and moral torture of the 
cruellest kind. Peasants have been kept on 
their knees with hands uplifted for hours under 
threat of instant death if they moved. They 
have been shut up and told to be ready to die 
in three hours, then released, then shut up 
again, and again sentenced to death. They 
have been shut up for long periods with hardly 
any food or water, and with no means to observe 
the decencies of life. Sometimes death has 
followed torture of this kind, sometimes not. 
I have had told to me scores of stories of torture 
by sufferers, who showed but too plainly the 
truth of what they said; and the many mad 
people (mostly women) encountered—driven 
mad by German brutality—told more plainly 
than by coherent speech what they had 
suffered. 

Plainly, our human nature shelters still much 
of the tiger and the ape, ready to show out 
monstrous when the barriers of law and civiliza- 
tion are swept away by criminals in high places. 
Some of the German officers and men have 
been exceptions to the rule, and have shown 
pity to the people they have wronged. But 
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too many have been ready to respond to the 
call for brutality and foul outrage made by 
their Emperor. There is cogent reason why 
Europe should take precaution that such a call 
does not come again. 

In a consideration of the German atrocities 
in Belgium, it is more important to seek out 
the causes than to concentrate attention on 
the details. I shall not attempt to catalogue 
the full sickening list of horrors (those who 
have the strength to do so can read the details 
in the official reports), but will refer to a few 
of the more characteristic crimes which came 
under my direct notice. 

The sack of Louvain was the chief of these. 
I was in Malines on Thursday, August 27th. 
The Germans were shelling the town (or rather 
its cathedral, for the gun-fire seemed exclusively 
directed on to the Cathedral square) at noon 
when there came flowing into the city a stream 
of refugees from Louvain with such tales of 
horror as, hearing, rebuked sleep and made all 
the comforts of life seem odious to me for many 
days after. 

Returning to Antwerp, I was the first to 
inform the Belgian officials there of what had 
happened at Louvain. My statement was 
received at first with incredulity, but was soon 
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confirmed by official inquiry. That night I 
telegraphed to the Morning Post a brief account. 
It was held back by the British authorities for 
a day as it seemed an unbelievable horror; and 
afterwards published. These facts I record 
because they show that my account was abso- 
lutely independent of all Belgian prompting 
(being actually the first to reach Antwerp or 
London). Though brief and inadequate, I will 
reproduce that report now as it was written so 
that it may be compared with the official account. 
Some slight inaccuracies, some material omis- 
sions I leave uncorrected. It will be seen 
that in the main facts the Belgian official account 
and my account agree. ‘There will be a German 
official account of the crime of Louvain—some 
indications of it have been already given—and 
a necessary part of that German official account 
will be to attempt to argue that the Belgian 
Government “trumped up” the Louvain 
accusation, seeking to misrepresent a stern act 
of war into a case of horrible, causeless outrage. 
J trust that my account* will be of some value 
as the evidence of an unprejudiced witness. 


* Up to the date of the Zeppelin raid on Antwerp, August 25th, 
1914, I had not accepted a single accusation of atrocity against the 
Germans, and on one occasion, August 16th, had put on record my 
conclusion that there was up to then no proof of atrocities. 
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On August 27th I telegraphed : 

“Louvain was sacked on Wednesday night 
by the Germans. A great part of the popula- 
tion was massacred, including women, children 
and clergy. Their nationality did not save 
English and American clergymen. All the 
noble public buildings, including the town hall 
[this was incorrect], the library, and the Univer- 
sity, were destroyed. ‘That is the tale of horror 
disclosed at Malines by fleeing refugees. It is con- 
firmed by the Procureur and by escaped notables 
from the destroyed city. The atrocity seems in- 
credible, but there is no reason to doubt its truth. 

‘What was the cause of this sudden outbreak 
of the German spirit in its full atrociousness one 
cannot as yet say. The refugees can tell only 
of the horrors; they can give no reason. But 
what seems to have happened is that the German 
Army, defeated at Malines the previous day, 
fell back on Louvain in some disorder, reaching 
the town in the evening. German fugitives 
were fired upon in error by their own troops. 
Rage at this misfortune and chagrin over defeat 
seem to have inflamed the rage of the barbarians, 
who set to work systematically to massacre the 
population and to destroy the city, whose 
monuments belonged as much to civilization 
as to Belgium. 
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“It is not possible to put upon paper the 
accounts of the fugitives. They were given 
in gestures, in broken exclamations, rather than 
in sentences. The purport was always the same, 
that the civil population had done nothing, 
but. that last night, when retreating German 
soldiers began to arrive, suddenly the Germans 
became angry and began to slaughter, pillage 
and destroy. None of the horrors of the worst 
incidents of barbarian warfare seem to have 
been lacking. These Huns of the Twentieth 
Century gave full rein to cruelty, lust, and a 
fiendish spirit of destruction, sparing neither 
women, children nor ministers of religion, nor 
the beautiful monuments of medieval piety. 
From what was told to me nothing remains of 
Louvain but ruins, nor of its population but 
fugitives. 

‘It is possible that when the full story comes 
to be told it will be found that the horror is 
not quite so great, for all the accounts are from 
people fleeing for their lives; but among those 
people were four civic dignitaries who were in 
the city during the night, and who were actually 
in the hands of the Germans, but escaped. 
Their relation of the facts is what is followed 
in this despatch, for it is more likely to be 
accurate and sober. They are inclined to think 
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that it was German rage at the defeat of Malines 
which set aflame the barbarian passions. They 
declared emphatically that since the unopposed 
occupation of Louvain by the Germans a week 
ago the civil population had given no cause 
of offence. The attack upon the unarmed 
population came suddenly, the Germans firing 
in the streets, going from house to house, pillag- 
ing, ravishing, murdering and setting houses 
on fire. Neither age nor sex was respected. 
Almost all the clergy were shot ” [this was an 
exaggeration: though many were], “including 
one English and one American clergyman. 
The monstrous work continued through the 
night. In the morning those officials who had 
taken refuge in a church were driven out of 
the town at the point of the bayonet, and not 
killed. The fit of murderous rage had evi- 
dently passed. 

“On the road from Louvain to Antwerp 
crowds of pitiful refugees could be seen—nuns 
fleeing from their cloisters, priests from their 
churches, the sick. carried on their beds, the 
aged tottering along with the help of their 
children, all who could carrying some poor 
article of household furniture. In one cart 
were collected seventeen children, evidently 
of several families. Another hand-cart held 
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an old, palsied woman, pushed on by her grand- 
child. All were fleeing from the Huns and 
poured into Antwerp as a city of refuge—a 
city which now shudders in darkness through 
the nights at the fear of midnight bombs. 
Among the train of fugitives were ambulances 
of the Belgian Army, in which were carried 
solicitously the German wounded to the 
hospitals.” 

On August 28th I telegraphed : 

“The exact extent of the German atrocities 
at Louvain cannot yet be stated. I spent this 
morning at Duffel, Contich, and near Malines 
interviewing refugees from Louvain. All have 
the same story of great horror, but it varies in 
detail. All agree that a great part of the town 
has been burned ; it is in regard to the extent 
of the massacre that there is disagreement. 
Two peasants who had come from the city on 
foot said it was all in flames, and that the Ger- 
mans had driven the whole population out of 
the town at the point of the bayonet, forcing 
them to march with their hands up for over an 
hour. These peasants said nothing about a 
general massacre. 

‘‘ A peasant woman said her husband had been 
killed, and all the men killed. Another peasant 
said that people were burned in their homes, 
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and another that the Germans had taken all 
the young women, driving others out of the 
town. 

‘““T made the best effort possible to penetrate 
through to Louvain or its vicinity. The Belgian 
General gave me a safe conduct for the Belgian 
lines, but his officers were urgent in warnings as 
to the extreme danger of going forward. I 
got to a point east of Malines. I then found 
it absolutely hopeless to go further, for I was 
beyond the last Belgian outpost. The country- 
side was deserted of all peasants, and German 
vedette outposts were in every direction. With 
a friendly peasant it would perhaps have been 
possible to follow by-roads and get to Louvain, 
but all the peasants had fled before the bar- 
barians. 

“Reluctantly I turned back, and was a little 
consoled to encounter M. Eugéne Paquet, a 
business man of substance and integrity, who had 
from a friend of his who lived at Louvain, and 
had fled from there when the sack had gone on 
some time, a direct account of the night’s horror. 
This friend has a¢high official position, that of 
Inspector of Public Works in the province. I 
understood he could not be directly interviewed 
to-day, because the horrors and hardships of the 
night had prostrated him, but his story as repeated 
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to me by M. Paquet confirms the facts which I 
telegraphed last night. 

“The origin of the atrocity was German 
resentment over the Belgian victory at Malines. 
The inhabitants were ordered out into the streets 
and volleys fired into them. Then men and 
women were separated on different sides of the 
street, and the men were driven forward out of 
the town at the point of the bayonet, many 
being killed. The chief public buildings, not 
including the Town Hall, were set on fire 
and wrecked with explosives. 

‘News which comes from Malines to-day 
suggests that this monstrous horror at Louvain 
was not the result of the mad rage of an isolated 
body of soldiers, but is part of the deliberate 
German plan to fight the Belgian Army with 
the weapons of massacre and destruction of civil 
property, so as to immobilize it without too great 
an expense of German soldiery. To-day the 
Burgomaster of Malines came in to Brussels 
with news that the German commander had 
demanded the surrender of the outermost of 
the Antwerp forts, or else Malines would be 
razed to the ground. So far the barbarians have 
spared Malines. 

““When I visited the town yesterday under 
the nose of German scouts, the Cathedral was 
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only slightly damaged. Two shells had struck 
the tower, five had pierced the roof, one had 
pierced a window, and some other slight damage 
had been done.” 

The Belgian official account of the sack of 
Louvain, communicated to the public on Sep- 
tember 15th, but dated August 31st, reads: 


“At nightfall on August 26th the German 
troops, repulsed by our soldiers, entered Louvain 
panic-struck. Several witnesses affirm that the 
German garrison which occupied Louvain was 
erroneously informed that the enemy were 
entering the town. Men of the garrison imme- 
diately marched to the station, shooting hap- 
hazard the while, and there met the German 
troops who had been repulsed by the Belgians, 
the latter having just ceased the pursuit. 
Everything tends to prove that the German 
regiments fired on one another. At once the 
Germans began bombarding the town, pretend- 
ing that civilians had fired on the troops, a 
suggestion which is contradicted by all the 
witnesses, and could scarcely have been possible, 
because the inhabitants of Louvain had had to 
give up their arms to the municipal authorities 
several days before. The bombardment lasted 
till about ten o’clock at night. The Germans 
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then set fire to the town. Wherever the fire 
had not spread the German soldiers entered the 
houses and threw fire grenades, with which some 
of them seem to be provided. The greater part 
of the town of Louvain was thus a prey to the 
flames, particularly the quarters of the upper 
town, comprising the modern buildings, the 
ancient Cathedral of St. Pierre, the University 
Buildings, together with the University Library, 
its manuscripts and _ collections, and the 
Municipal Theatre. 

“The Commission considers it its duty to 
insist, in the midst of all these horrors, on the 
crime committed against civilization by the 
deliberate destruction of an academic library 
which was one of the treasures of Europe. 

“The corpses of many civilians encumbered 
the streets and squares. On the road from Tirle- 
mont to Louvain alone a witness counted more 
than fifty. On the doorsteps of houses could 
be seen carbonized bodies of inhabitants, who, 
hiding in their cellars, were driven out by the 
fire, tried to escape, and fell into the flames. 
The suburbs of Louvain suffered the same fate. 
We can affirm that the houses in all the districts 
between Louvain and Malines and most of the 
suburbs of Louvain itself have practically been 
destroyed. 
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**Qn Wednesday morning, 26th August, the 
Germans brought to the Station Square of 
Louvain a group of more than seventy-five 
persons, including several prominent citizens 
of the town, amongst whom were Father Coloboet 
and another Spanish priest, and also an American 
priest. The men were brutally separated from 
their wives and children, and after having been 
subject to the most abominable treatment by 
the Germans, who several times threatened to 
shoot them, they were forced to march to the 
village of Campenhout in front of the German 
troops. They were shut up in the village church, 
where they passed the night. About four o’clock 
the next morning a German officer told them 
they had better go to confession, as they would 
be shot half an hour later. About half-past 
four they were liberated. Shortly afterwards 
they were again arrested by a German brigade, 
which forced them to march before them in the 
direction of Malines. In reply to a question of 
one of the prisoners, a German officer said they 
were going to give them a taste of the Belgian 
quickfirers before Antwerp. They were at last 
released on the Thursday afternoon at the gates 
of Malines. 

“It appears from other witnesses that several 
thousand male inhabitants of Louvain, who had 
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escaped the shooting and the fire, were sent to 
Germany for a purpose which is still unknown to 
us. 

“The fire at Louvain burned for several days. 
An eye-witness who left Louvain on 30th August 
gave the following description of the town at 
that time: 

“* Leaving Weert St. Georges,’ he says, ‘I 
only saw burned-down villages and _ half-crazy 
peasants, who, on meeting anyone, held up their 
hands as a sign of submission. Before every 
house, even those burned down, hung a white 
flag, and the burned rags of them could be seen 
among the ruins. 

““* At Weert St. Georges I questioned the 
inhabitants on the causes of the German reprisals, 
and they affirmed most positively that no in- 
habitant had fired a shot, that in any case the 
arms had been previously collected, but that the 
Germans had taken vengeance on the population 
because a Belgian soldier belonging to the 
Gendarmerie had killed a Uhlan. 

«The population still remaining in Louvain 
have taken refuge in the suburb of Heverie, 
where they are extremely crowded. They have 
been cleared out of the town by the troops and 
the fire. 

<The fire started a little beyond the American 
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College, and the town is entirely destroyed, 
except for the Town Hall and the station. 
Furthermore, the fire was still burning to-day, 
and the Germans, far from taking any steps to 
stop it, seemed to feed it with straw, an instance 
of which I observed in the street adjoining the 
Town Hall. The Cathedral and the theatre 
are destroyed and have fallen in, as also the 
Library ; in short, the town has the appearance 
of an ancient ruined city, in the midst of which 
only a few drunken soldiers move about, carrying 
bottles of wine and liqueurs, while the officers 
themselves, seated in armchairs round the tables, 
drink like their men. 

‘““<In the streets the swollen bodies of dead 
horses rot in the sun, and the smell of fire and 
putrefaction pervades the whole place.’ 

“The Commission has not yet been able to 
obtain information about the fate of the Mayor 
of Louvain and of the other notables who were 
taken as hostages.” 


So much for the Belgian official account. 

Of the line which the German attempt to 
cover up this hideous crime will take we have an 
indication in a German official paper, The Friend 
of the People, published in French and German at 
Liége for the enlightenment of the Belgians. 
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It printed in September last a German account 
of the entry into Louvain and the story of a 
great plot of the Louvain people to murder all 
the German soldiers that night. 

The story is transparently a lie. Its details 
of the gay, cheerful appearance that Louvain 
presented on the day of entry as a mask for the 
murderous plan I can deny from my own observa- 
tion, as I left Louvain that day in the rear of the 
Belgian Army with a pitiable crowd of refugees 
from ‘Tirlemont, whose tales of ruthlessness 
there set everyone fleeing from Louvain who 
could possibly do so. Before a single German 
entered, Louvain was desolate and in mourning, 
and abandoned by a great part of its population. 
But the German account speaks of crowded cafés 
and animated streets. 

In recording the massacre of the inhabitants 
as having happened that very night owing to a 
treacherous uprising of the inhabitants the Ger- 
mans again lie clumsily, for there is the clearest 
proof that it happened seven days afterwards. 

But perhaps the following can be accepted as 
a fairly truthful German account of their own 
doings in Louvain, which follows the untruthful 
apologetic. It reads: ‘‘ Our force concentrates 
at the railway station and opens fire on the 
houses around them and on other houses. We 
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fire on the windows, force open the doors. The 
inhabitants are killed or dragged out, and the 
houses are burned. In a little while Louvain is 
in flames. At first we thought that the greater 
part of its inhabitants had been killed in the 
flames, for all who showed themselves in the 
streets received bullets. But after our return we 
found ladders placed in such a fashion as to 
facilitate the escape from the houses by their 
gardens at the rear. A very great number thus 
were saved, another proof that this attack on us 
had been prepared beforehand. That night 
at Louvain was a very grave experience, and we 
were lucky to get out of it so well.” 

A resolute effort to manufacture evidence 
to hide the truth as to Louvain can be expected 
from the German Government, which is at last 
awake to the harm done to the cause of Germany 
by brutalities which have shocked the civilized 
world. An indication of how evidence can be 
manufactured was provided in Brussels during 
September. One Thursday morning at the 
Place des Palais a battalion of Prussian soldiers 
paraded before the Palais Royal, at the windows of 
which German men and women waved hand- 
kerchiefs joyously. Meanwhile a cinematograph 
film was taken. One could intelligently foresee 
the future German dissemination of moving 
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_ pictures showing the Brussels population welcom- 
ing eagerly the arrival of the Prussian Army ! 

On this point of German evidence the German 
excuses of “‘ military necessity ” for the wilful 
destruction of Rheims Cathedral should be 
examined in the light of their Belgian actions. 
It is not open to any question that at Louvain 
the Germans burned the church of St. Pierre 
deliberately, whilst sparing other buildings. 
There had been then no Belgian troops in Louvain 
for many days. At Aerschot the Germans, 
after their military occupation, destroyed part 
of the church of Notre Dame with gunpowder, 
attempted to burn it, and desecrated it. At 
Termonde the Germans burned down the church 
after military occupation. Finally at Malines, 
during the successive bombardments, the Cathe- 
dral was made the principal object of attack, and 
nine-tenths of the shells discharged at the city 
fell in the Cathedral or in its vicinity. Dunng 
these bombardments no Belgian troops were 
in Malines. 

I will not attempt to deal with other horrors 
of the German occupation of Belgium at the 
same length, but will confine myself to a brief 
note of some of the worst as to the truth of which 
I was able to satisfy myself. 

A gentleman who was in Dinant during August 
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gave me the following account, which agreed 
substantially with the evidence of two other 
eye-witnesses. On August 15th, when the first 
big combat took place around Dinant, the town 
suffered somewhat from shell-fire, but its great 
misfortunes only began when the French 
evacuated the district under orders for a general 
retirement. On the night of August 2Ist a 
German armoured motor-car came into Dinant 
by the Rue St. Jacques, and without any reason 
began firing promiscuously in the street and at 
the houses. Many citizens were killed by this 
fire. A girl was mortally wounded in her cot. 
An innkeeper and his wife who opened their door 
to see what was going on were both killed. A 
gas-worker going out to his work was killed on 
his threshold. The assassins followed up their 
fire by throwing incendiary bombs at the houses 
and then went away. 

That was the prelude of greater horrors. Next 
day’ a German force entered the town. The 
doors of the houses were forced open, men were 
killed, and women were driven, with their hands 
up, into an abbey, where for three days they 
were imprisoned without food, except some 
carrots which they had. Some workers in a cloth 
factory, of which the director, M. Himmer, was 
murdered, took refuge in a drain. They were 
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discovered and all shot as they cowered in their 
hiding-place. At the Brewery Nicaise, in the 
suburb of St. Pierre, the workers, with their em- 
ployers, two venerable brothers both aged over 
seventy, hid in the cellars of a brewery, and 
being discovered, were all killed. At the Place 
d’Armes, in front of the prison, two hundred men 
were collected by the Germans, and to make the 
slaughter quicker they were mowed down by a 
machine-gun. The people thus murdered were 
aged from twelve years to seventy-five years. 

These wholesale murders took place in the 
suburbs of Leffe, St. Pierre, and St. Nicholas 
chiefly. In the central quarter of the town the 
rage for slaughter was not so furious. Hostages 
were taken and driven out of the town almost 
naked to the Ardennes. Then the town was 
systematically burned. On August 23rd hardly 
a vestige of it remained. The German officer 
in charge of these operations was said to be named 
Oberleutnant Beeger. 

The story of Aerschot is not so clear as the story 
of Louvain, but it is certain that, whatever was 
excusable of reprisal in that town on the part of 
the Germans, there was a gross addition of cause- 
less cruelty. The Germans first entered Aer- 
schot on August 19th. Early in the occupation 
a German officer was killed by the son of Burgo- 
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master Tieleman. According to some statements 
the officer had violated, or attempted to violate, 
his sister. It is impossible to ascertain with cer- 
tainty the truth on this point. But if it is allowed 
that the Germans were fully justified in executing 
the lad, his father and his uncle (as they did), 
can the act of that lad be held to excuse three 
weeks of a savage and beastly cruelty towards 
the whole town ? 

On September roth, the Germans having been 
driven out of Aerschot for a time, I was able to 
witness the results of their sacrilege and cruelty. 
It had been three weeks exactly since the Germans 
occupied the town. During that time they 
destroyed the greater part of it, desecrated the 
Church of Notre Dame, and murdered and 
tortured a great number of the inhabitants. On 
the first day of entry they attacked the Church 
of Notre Dame, bursting in its door with ex- 
plosives, and endeavouring to set fire to all the 
woodwork, smashing images, pictures and pews, 
and looting the vestry. No scruple of religion 
stood in the way of desecration, which in some 
respects is too abominable to detail. Having 
pillaged and partly destroyed the church, the 
Germans set it aside as a prison for the inhabi- 
tants. Men and women were herded into it 
each night, and released in the morning. After 
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a week of fury and cruelty, the German rage took 
a new turn, and all the men of the village were 
shut up permanently in the church night and 
day. The beautiful church as I have seen it— 
partly burned, partly destroyed, its floors stained, 
its images bespattered with the blood of victims 
of the Germans, its altars befouled—is an un- 
forgettable monument of the German spirit. 

By the side of the sacrilege committed in the 
church, the human torture and slaughter in 
other places in the town seem less horrible. 
But in all one hundred and sixty-one people 
were shot at Aerschot, including the Burgo- 
master, his son, and his brother. Every house 
was looted, and most of the houses were 
burned. 

At Aerschot, as elsewhere, the Germans 
seemed to have shown a special hatred of the 
churches and of the clergy. I may not recount 
all the story of their cruelties. Much of it 
must be kept for closed doors and the ears of 
judges and avengers. But two incidents! In 
the church which they made a prison, the 
German soldiers allowed a woman to be delivered 
of a child without aid, without so much as a 
screen. The curé of Gelrode, whom they had 
taken prisoner, they bound to a wall and then 
forced his men parishioners, at the point of 
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the bayonet, to file before him and insult him 
grossly—I cannot be more exact. Then the 
priest was shot. Trying to find if in any parti- 
cular way he had offended the Huns, I could 
discover nothing. He was of the Red Cross, 
and doubtless, like many of his cloth, he had 
gone into the trenches to comfort and solace 
his flock, and had helped with the wounded. 
But never have I seen a priest with a weapon, 
never (with experience of at least a score of 
combats) seen them act otherwise than in strict 
fidelity to their healing office. Patriots they 
are without an exception, and their sermons 
are weapons of might to encourage the Belgians. 
But they are Christian priests also, and in my 
observation have never lifted the material arm 
against the Germans. 

Yet they are clearly objects of special hatred 
and vengeance. Their churches are defiled 
and destroyed. Many are murdered, tortured; 
all are insulted. Why? I can suggest no 
other reason than the instinctive consciousness 
on the part of the Germans, that in this war 
against all that is gracious in our civilization 
Christianity is an enemy to be attacked through 
its ministers and its temples. For what other 
reason the special persecution of the priests, 
for what other reason the special destruction 
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and the swinish desecration of churches which 
in some cases have been sanctified with the 
prayers of centuries ? 

Coming back to Malines after visiting 
Aerschot on September roth, a priest of whom 
I had asked these questions endeavoured to 
answer them. He was an old friend. I met 
him first at Malines one day when the first 
wave of refugees from sacked Louvain flowed 
through there. He had come with some of 
his flock, and had tried to sustain them in their 
flight. His cassock, I noted, was dripping with 
wet, as if he had been in a storm of rain, but 
it was from the sweat of agony that the horrors 
of a night and a day had drawn from him. 
That day he was wild and distraught, thinking 
that no more was left for men but to hope 
for the mercy of the next world. ‘To-day he 
was more calm, and confessed quite simply 
that that day he had thought Antichrist 
was come; but now he knew that the war was 
only a trial through which the world was 
passing and which would soon be finished. 

In answer to my questions he said that the 
clergy had been from the beginning of the 
war very patriotic. How could it have been 
otherwise when their people were attacked ? 
But before the war they had been, on the 
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whole, very anti-militarist, not believing it 
possible that Belgium—‘ an innocent lamb in 
the fields, my son ”—could be attacked. When 
the war broke out, the young priests went to 
the front as Red Cross assistants, nurses, 
chaplains; the old priests stayed at the base 
hospitals, and also helped to collect funds for 
the poor. Certainly the priests went into the 
trenches, but it was to administer the Sacra- 
ments to the soldiers as they went into action. 
He could guess no reason why the Germans 
should hate the priests so particularly. ‘‘ And 
the beautiful churches, they truly have done 
nothing wrong!” His eyes filled with tears 
as he recalled his Louvain church. 

Ending the conversation, the priest came 
back to a note of hope and consolation. “It 
is what God has permitted in His inscrutable 
wisdom. In the end good will come of it. I 
see good now. The people in their distress 
are turning to God. ‘It is one of those occa- 
sions when, if there had not been a God, we 
would have been obliged to invent one.’ 
Europe will be purged of much evil of dis- 
belief and indifference after this fiery trial. 
There will be a great revival of religion. In 
the fullness of time it will be seen that all the 
wrong that man has done will be repaired, and 
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only the good will remain.” It is a comfort 
truly—such simple faith. 

Termonde claims a special place in the 
record of German brutality in Belgium because 
of the evidence it affords of the systematic pre- 
paration by Germany for war on the lines of 
incendiarism, pillage and murder. After great 
difficulties, owing to the destroyed bridges 
and flooded areas, I reached Termonde the 
day after its destruction, and found it almost 
entirely in ruins. Of one thousand five hundred 
houses not one hundred survived. Hospitals, 
homes for the poor, churches—all had been 
burned out. In one case at least a sick old 
man was burned in his bed. 

Previous experience of the campaign in 
Belgium (wherein the Germans had achieved 
the distinction of having killed more of the 
civil population than of soldiers) had inured 
me to scenes of devastation. The ruins of 
Termonde could not have excited much atten- 
tion were it not for the proof provided by the 
abandoned matériel of the Germans, and the 
unanimous testimony of the inhabitants, that 
the Emperor’s Army was, as part of its training 
for war, drilled in systematic incendiarism, and 
as part of its equipment carried to the front 
special machinery for burning down towns. 
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Termonde was destroyed for much the same 
reason as Louvain. On September 4th, a 
German force came back from the field after 
a severe beating by the Belgians, and the 
German Commander, Sommerfeld, announced : 
“It is our duty to burn the town.” The 
inhabitants were given two hours to quit, and 
then with well-drilled precision, companies of 
German soldiers marched through the streets 
breaking windows on each side with rifles as 
they marched. They were followed by two 
files of men with machines, which sprayed 
kerosene through the broken windows. Most 
of these spraying machines were operated by 
hand, but one at least was a big engine of 
arson driven by motor power. The next step 
was for soldiers to pass along throwing lighted 
fusees on the kerosene. Termonde was thus 
systematically destroyed. Two of the aban- 
doned spraying machines I saw. All the inhabi- 
tants of Termonde gave the same version 
of its destruction. 

The sack of the town was not marked by 
massacre, but eighty civic notables were taken 
away as prisoners to Germany, and there were 
a few incidental murders, and the Abbé de Carte, 
Dean of Lokeren, stated that the German 
soldiers not only set fire to the houses, but 
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pursued women and children, tore from them 
their jewels, and killed some. 

When the German Army retired, the people 
of Termonde came back promptly to their 
ruined homes. Perhaps it will not be counted 
too trivial to record an incident showing the 
wonderful cheerfulness of the Belgian peasantry 
in their misfortunes. That afternoon near 
Termonde a _ Belgian woman reported to a 
Belgian officer that there were two Germans 
still in her cottage (which had escaped ruin). 
A squad of four soldiers under a corporal were 
at once despatched with her. They found 
two pigs which the Germans had overlooked 
in their pillage. The befooled soldiers had 
to smile and had not the heart to punish the 
woman for her joke. 

One public treasure escaped the burning of 
Termonde—the stout little tower of the Hotel 
de Ville with its renowned carillon of bells. 
But German barbarism is thorough. After 
vacating the town the Germans directed their 
artillery on to the tower and brought its music- 
crowned head to the ground. This little 
freakish addition of hate hurt the people of 
the town more, I think, than the incendiary 
fury which had destroyed their homes. The 
music of the carillons is the national music of 
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master was one of the most important of every 
town’s officials. It was his duty from his eyrie 
near the sky, on feast-days, holy-days and all 
occasions of rejoicing, to make music which 
was bounded by no mean confines of walls 
and roofs, but surged over street and field to 
the farthest limits of sound. That the Germans 
should shoot down the sweet bells of Termonde 
which had given joy and consolation for cen- 
turies, showed a fiendish and ignoble malice. 
Towards the end of September, I assisted 
at a calculation made by careful examiners 
regarding the total murders of civilians in those 
parts of Belgium invaded by the Germans 
where investigation by the Belgians had been 
possible. (The figures regarding places occu- 
pied by the Germans but still closed to investi- 
gation were not included.) In the Province 
of Liége at least 500 were massacred, mostly 
in the towns of Visé, Hervé, and Huy. In 
the Province of Brabant at least 1,100 were 
killed, of whom 600 belonged to Louvain and 
the others to Aerschot, Tirlemont, Diest, and 
Haecht. In the Province of Namur 1,500 were 
massacred, the chief contributors being the 
towns of Dinant and Andenne. In_ the 
Limburg and Luxemburg Provinces the losses 
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were not so great, being about 350 in all. In 
the Province of Hainaut over 1,200 were killed, 
and the total, with other places, was at least 
5,000. That was the record of actual direct 
murders. The indirect killing of the civilian 
population by the destruction of their homes 
and their food supplies was enormously greater. 
The German army on the final reckoning before 
Heaven will have to account for the miserable 
deaths of at least 100,000 civilians—men, women 
and children, sacrificed not to military necessity 
but to wantonness of cruelty. 


CHAPTER VII 


STILL UNDISMAYED 


HE uneasiness felt in Antwerp on account 

of the Zeppelin raids and the German 
campaign of atrocity at Louvain and elsewhere 
was not allowed to dismay the military command. 
All through September there was a cheerful 
and plucky effort to withstand the invader 
and to push him back from any district where 
his grip showed a sign of relaxing. The 
““secret history”? of September cannot yet 
be told fully. When it is told it will provide 
another great proof of the moral courage of 
Belgium. ‘Threatened by land and air, sub- 
jected to all the ruthless pressure of war, and 
furthermore made the victims of a policy of 
massacre, the Belgians refused steadily to give 
the promise that was asked of them to allow 
immunity to the German lines of communi- 
cation. Perhaps the history of the operations 
in the North of France would have been 
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different if at this critical point the Germans 
had been able to conquer the heroic resolution 
of the Belgians: for Belgium immobilized a 
vast army which otherwise would have been 
employed on the movement towards Paris. 

What was particularly lovable—I find that 
the right word—about the Belgian courage in 
those days was its cheerfulness and its eagerness 
to rejoice with a friend. I remember when 
the news of the British naval victory in the 
Bight of Heligoland reached Antwerp there 
was great rejoicing. The General Staff 
promptly communicated it to every military 
post in the province. It was very touching 
to see how, in the midst of their own miseries, 
the Belgian people entered so whole-heartedly 
into congratulations to their ally. There sprang 
up a feeling almost of cheerfulness in Antwerp. 
People embraced in the streets, exclaiming: 
‘‘ Ah, soon the English will have the German 
ships all in the cellar of the codfish ” (the local 
phrase for Davy Jones’s locker). They magni- 
fied the event far more than their own recent 
considerable victory at Malines. The absence 
of all jealousy and frank gratitude for help 
are admirable traits of the Belgian people. 
Clearly they will emerge from the war 
strengthened greatly in character. 
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To give another instance of the same spirit. 
Late in September a party of British naval 
aviators reached Antwerp with the plan to 
attack the German Zeppelin sheds at Diissel- 
dorf and Cologne. The Belgians at once set 
themselves with eagerness to co-operate in the 
adventure. ‘The distance from Antwerp to 
Diisseldorf was rather great for a single flight ; 
so the Belgians formed an advance base for 
the aviators at Bourg Leopold, sending out 
quite a herd of armoured motor-cars and a 
company of carabineer cyclists. 

Leaving at dawn, the corps of aviators flew 
without misadventure to this base. The 
weather was clear and there was a little wind. 
At the base they divided into two parties, one 
party going to attack the Zeppelin hangars 
at Diisseldorf, the other to attack the hangars 
at Cologne. As far as the River Meuse the 
weather continued clear and favourable, but 
after the Meuse fog was encountered. The 
aviator having Cologne as his objective became 
enveloped in a thick fog. For an hour and 
a half he circled around and finally, by an 
accident, dropped a bomb on the Dutch town 
of Maestricht. (The British Government after- 
wards apologized for this.) 

The second aviator, having Diisseldorf as 
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his objective, was more fortunate. The town 
was found enveloped in mist, but not fog. 
Descending very low, the aviator was able 
to distinguish the Zeppelin hangar, and dis- 
charged all his bombs upon it. That some 
effect was obtained he was sure, but he could 
not be certain that the flames which broke 
out were quelled or not. He was afraid that, 
owing to the low elevation at which he dis- 
charged his bombs (about four hundred feet) 
some of them did not explode owing to the 
operation of the time safety fuse, which is 
intended to safeguard against explosions so 
premature as to damage the aeroplane dis- 
charging the bombs. But partial success was 
achieved. 

Both aviators returned to the base or near 
to it, finding armoured motor-cars waiting to 
convoy them. All reached Antwerp safely the 
same night, and that night they were out 
scouting for a Zeppelin which had been re- 
ported over Antwerp; but found nothing but 
a comet. The commander of the aviators, 
Major Gerard, spoke to me with enthusiasm 
of the skilful and eager manner in which the 
Belgians had helped him. 

To return to a record of the events of 
September in their chronological order: early 
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in the month there came—inspired by terror 
because of the sack of Louvain—crowds of 
refugees into the Antwerp fortified area. A 
constant stream flowed towards the city of 
pitiful victims of the fright engendered by 
German barbarity. But it was of paramount 
necessity that the fortress authorities should 
refuse further additions to the population, 
which already exceeded the possibilities of house 
accommodation, and it was necessary to divert 
the stream towards the coast. 
I recorded in my diary on September Ist: 


‘“‘ Fortunately the weather is fine and 
warm; if rain should come, the plight of 
the fugitives would be more terrible. Some 
arrive after marching forty miles, almost 
dead from hunger and fatigue. One thing 
this agony of Belgium is doing: it gives the 
spectator fortitude to endure. There is a 
sublime heroism in the Belgian people. 
They accept their martyrdom in the spirit 
of the early Christians, refusing to make a 
single concession in their patriotic faith, 
but neither making reprisals nor yielding 
to unmanly repinings. 

‘* An impudent proposal has been made 
by the Germans to the effect that to save 
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Malines the fort of Waelhem should be given 


up. The proposal was at once rejected. 
From all appearances it was not only a 
monstrous but also a ‘bluffing’ attempt 
at blackmail, for to-day the Germans seem 
to be falling back in the province of Ant- 
werp, and there 1s absolutely reliable in- 
formation that during Friday and Saturday 
trains sufficient to carry an army corps 
hurried east with German soldiers, going 
presumably from the Belgian theatre of 
operations towards Eastern Prussia. 

“In the province of Antwerp, down to 
a line ten miles north of Brussels, the country 
is free of the German forces. Malines is 
no longer bombarded, and has suffered 
little. Heyst-op-den-Berg has been evacu- 
ated. Though an undefended town, it 
suffered a bombardment which partly de- 
stroyed the church and set fire to several 
buildings. From all the indications which 
I have (through official reports and through 
a tour of investigation I made yesterday) it 
seems likely that the outbreak of barbarism 
which made the week so terrible was due 
to a policy of desperation on the part of 
the Germans. If one could judge the 
course of the war from this centre it would 
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be with the confidence that soon the tide 
of battle will turn.”’ 


With the aim, chiefly, of effecting a diversion 
in favour of the Allies, on September 5th the 
Belgian Staff decided that the time was ripe 
for a move forward and set on foot operations 
which brought the Belgians to the very environs 
of Louvain and inflicted a grave embarrassment 
on the German forces. The plan of the cam- 
paign was that from Antwerp as a centre two 
armies should move out south-west and south- 
. east, and act as two blades of a shears; whilst 
the left blade—that to the south-east—kept 
its position, the other blade should close down 
upon it and on what German force remained 
between. The plan left to the generals in the 
field, as operations developed, the choice of an 
ultimate objective: Brussels, Louvain, or a 
point east of Louvain on the German line of 
communication to Liége. 

The early operations were crowned with 
complete success, and by September gth the 
Belgian Army was on a line from Malines to 
Aerschot, the enemy holding a triangle based 
on Brussels, Louvain, with its apex at Malines. 
To hammer on the line Malines—Louvain was, 
then, the clear policy of the Belgian Army, and 
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it was carried through to the accomplishment 
of what may be called an alternative success, 
the drawing away from other fields of great 
German forces. 

On September roth I went out to Aerschot 
and moved forward when a decisive phase of the 
action seemed to be developing. A Belgian 
gentleman, who is managing director of a big 
London business and who abandoned it to take 
his place in the ranks of soldiers, and whose 
post—of low rank but of great dignity—was 
that of cyclist-orderly to the major of a field 
battery, took me under his wing to the battery 
position at Wezemael. There were two cyclist- 
orderlies attached to this battery as messengers, 
and the other had just been killed by a shell, 
so on the law of averages it was a safe battery 
for a while. Desultory fighting had gone on 
all the morning, with the Belgians always 
attacking and the Germans keeping strictly to 
their trenches. 

With the afternoon very strong German 
reinforcements, especially in howitzer artillery, 
came up, and just when the line of our infantry 
had made a good rush forward, high-explosive 
shell falling over the trenches in the main position 
intimidated some of the men, and there was a 
“break” for a while. The position was 
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exciting. Possibly the “‘ break” meant a general 
falling back, even a rout. The shell-fire was 
heavy enough to be disconcerting, but it did not 
seem fair to run back, as that would add to the 
difficulties of the officers with the soldiers. I 
sauntered—with as speedy a saunter as was con- 
sistent with an affectation of indifference—and 
had the reward of a grateful shout from one 
officer. 

The ‘ break”? was fairly serious for a while 
and three guns were lost at that point. But 
the loss was soon repaired, and the Belgians 
went back and recovered the guns. They are 
good stuff, very good stuff, the Belgian men, 
and have plenty both of courage and wits, but 
their army is really only two years old, and so 
not at its adult strength in some respects. 

The evening of September roth, as the armies 
were going to rest during the hours of darkness, 
I returned to Antwerp, and came out to the same 
position in the morning of the 11th. That day 
was spent in manceuvring for positions with the 
aid of artillery action all along the line. At 
Wazemael, the Belgian front had pushed for- 
ward some three kilometres, and I was able to 
get with a battery to a windmill on a hill on the 
left-hand side of the road leading from Aerschot 
to Louvain. The day was wet and cold, and 
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severely trying to the infantry in the trenches 
condemned to alert inaction. On this left 
flank even the artillery had little to do, as its 
duty was to hold its ground while the centre 
and the right wing swung around towards it. 
Towards evening the sky cleared a little and the 
distant tower of Malines Cathedral showed in 
a haze of gold and red like an accusing arm 
raised to Heaven to call for vengeance on the 
German desecrators: and on the other flank 
of the German front the ruins of Louvain showed 
startlingly clear, the dainty little spires of the 
Hotel de Ville standing out of a wilderness of 
black ruins. 

It was, it seemed, the moment for an advance 
which would rush over all obstacles of time and 
space to exact quick punishment; and, truly 
enough, a general movement forward of our 
infantry seemed to be in progress. But no 
wild, daring night attack carried us in on its 
wave to Louvain that night. To have attempted 
it would probably have been unwise. This 
modern warfare 1s too coldly scientific a matter 
to allow of such exploits. 

With nightfall the soldiers sought straw from 
the fields and made rough bivouacs. In a 
peasant’s hut I rested until three in the morn- 
ing, getting for supper a glass of milk won from 
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a cow which had been hidden in a ditch and so 
escaped the Germans, and a slice of country 
bread, largely made of sand. With the first 
of the dawn of the 12th, the Belgians marched 
forward, and so little serious seemed to be the 
opposition of the Germans at this stage that— 
unwittingly getting ahead of the Belgian ad- 
vance—I was within eight kilometres of Lou- 
vain (on foot) without being fired at, and got 
near to Mr. Mooring’s chateau, of Vrouwen- 
park, which the Germans had “ sacked” some 
time before with hoggish rage against its pictures, 
marbles and tapestries. A Belgian motor-cyclist 
came to bring me back, and I went to the wind- 
mill on the hill again and then at six a.m. saw 
the battle line unfold along Haecht, Werchter, 
Bostecher. Again the work was mostly with 
artillery, and as the day developed there did 
not seem a chance to push home a vital attack. 

As the Belgian advance developed in serious- 
ness it was plain that the German commander 
was obtaining strong reinforcements, and at 
one point he seemed about to develop a counter- 
attack by attempting to envelop the Belgian 
left wing. The attempt was not persevered in, 
and the general character of the day’s fighting 
along the whole line was a persistent Belgian 
attack, answered by a stubborn German re- 
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sistance, which sometimes held its ground and 
sometimes had to yield. The conclusion to me 
seemed obvious, that the Germans had now 
brought up their strength to the utmost point 
that was judicious in view of the general situation 
of the campaign, and that it was more than 
doubtful whether they would be able to hold 
their own in the new attacks which the Bel- 
gians, with replenished troops and renewed 
confidence, were launching. The general im- 
pression given during this first great attacking 
movement on the part of the Belgian Army was 
that the strategic disposition was excellent. 
Certainly it took the Germans by surprise on 
the first two days, and the co-ordination of 
the various divisions was happily timed. 

Late in the afternoon I quitted the left flank 
position and motored forty kilometres to get 
to the right flank, where King Albert was at 
the head of the troops pushing out from Malines. 
It was possible here to observe the good work 
done by the new howitzers with which the 
Belgian artillery had been reinforced. A Belgian 
field battery, too, was doing finely, and the 
German batteries in reply were firing at a point 
one thousand yards to the right of it, until, unfor- 
tunately, the “‘slackness”” of some Red Cross 
officers allowed a little group of people—who 
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had no legitimate business there—to show them- 
selves openly against the sky-line on an em- 
bankment in front of the left flank of the battery. 
The enemy naturally guessed something, and a 
few minutes afterwards that battery was 
smothered in shell and had to move. (Belgian 
officers in high command afterwards exacted 
much more stringent precautions against Red 
Cross assistants, and the like, thus endangering 
military positions.) 

Here and there a shortage of infantry officers 
was being felt. The personal influence of King 
Albert, who was constantly at the front, was 
very marked. One incident of this day might 
well have been unfortunate, when a_hard- 
pressed infantry brigade began to give ground. 
It so happened that King Albert was at that 
point, and supplied just the extra moral force 
necessary to push the tide of victory forward. 

Leaving the battlefield on Saturday evening 
(September 12th), the position looked good for 
a final advance on Sunday, though I had a 
subconscious feeling that the evening of Friday 
had been the moment for a crowning victory : 
for obviously during the Saturday the Germans 
had got further reinforcements. Sunday 
brought its disappointment. After a wild night 
of storm and rain the Germans, with the dawn 
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—possibly with fresh troops brought up from 
Liége—developed an attempt to cut the line 
between Antwerp and Aerschot, coming from 
the direction of Heyst-op-den-Berg. The Bel- 
gian command decided to be satisfied with the 
terrain and the prestige already won, and went 
back to the defensive. 

The final impression left on me by. this phase 
of the campaign was that with just one more 
- ounce of driving force, this Belgian Army, with 
its cheerful courage, its admirable equipment, 
its good strategic leadership, would have had 
the Germans out of Louvain and Brussels. If 
there could have been put a few thousand 
British Tommies side by side with them to give 
them just another ounce of drive! 

The Belgian soldier at Antwerp, who had been 
promised French support or British support, 
during many days of weary fighting against 
great odds was always asking pathetically, ““ When 
are the British coming?” He felt lonely and 
in the dark faced by this huge German Army. 
If I had been Belgian commander-in-chief I 
would have dressed up a regiment of recruits 
in British uniforms and marched them round 
just to give the Belgians the illusion that they 
were not alone. 

My diary on Sunday, September 14th, re- 
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corded (the effort to be as optimistic as 
possible will be noted) : 


“The Belgian Army rests for a time. 
There is naturally some local disappoint- 
ment that a week of great effort was not 
crowned with the capture of Louvain. 
But the soldiers can be satisfied that the 
main objective of the movement was 
achieved. That objective was to harass, 
alarm and weaken the enemy, and on the 
Russian front as well as the Franco-British 
front the benefit of the Belgian advance 
was felt. 

“* The effect of the movement on Louvain 
by the Belgian Army. was to offer to the 
Germans two alternatives, either to with- 
draw great bodies of troops from other 
points for its defence or to allow our army 
to establish itself on its line of retreat. 
In choosing the first alternative the German 
commanders seem to give an indication of 
their state of mind. If they did not con- 
template the possibility of an early retreat, 
it is likely they would have refused to with- 
draw an army from other points to meet 
the Belgians, trusting to retrieve the 
position at Louvain later. As it was, the 
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Germans seem to have collected no less 
than two Army Corps around Louvain. 
These, holding a strongly entrenched 
position, were able to make it clear to the 
Belgian commanders that to pursue the 
attack was injudicious. On Sunday, with 
their new troops, the Germans developed 
a very threatening movement to envelop 
the extreme Belgian left. Our troops at 
once took up a new line to meet this de- 
velopment, but on Sunday evening it was 
decided to rest content for the present. 

“* To-day the hammering of the Germans 
by our troops ceased, and both sides took 
a rest. Traversing the Belgian line during 
the morning and afternoon, I found the men 
happy and confident. When the next call 
comes they will be ready. It is significant 
that the Germans seem to have welcomed 
the truce eagerly and made no counter- 
attack to-day.” 


That was ‘putting the best face on it” 


(though all the facts were true). But I own now 
that I went back to Antwerp that Sunday night 
grievously sick with mere chagrin. The requital 
of the horrors of Louvain—horrors which still, 
after many nights, haunted my sleep—had seemed 
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so near. I had bivouacked on the battlefield 
within two hours’ walk of the ravished city, 
keeping the wakeful hours happy with the thought 
of how civilization would be vindicated and 
barbarism rebuked by the Belgian entry into 
the city. Now we were back to the defence of 
Antwerp’s fortified position. 

I spent most of the week of sickness that 
followed writing letters to people in London, 
urging that 20,000 British troops should be 
spared somehow to come to the help of the 
Belgians. The Belgian Army at this stage 
numbered about 120,000. With the addition 
of 20,000 British infantry it would have made a 
perfect army of 140,000, all emulous in courage 
and hardihood. The Belgians wanted, oh, so 
pathetically they wanted !—to see a friendly 
uniform. And British troops sent among these 
scenes of horror and outrage on women and 
children would have fought, as our men fought 
in the Indian Mutiny, to win against any odds. 
We would take back Louvain, Brussels, establish 
ourselves on the Germans’ lines of communica- 
tion, do more good by sending 20,000 to the rear 
of the German than 40,000 to the front of him. 

All this I wrote, and more. Wildness per- 
haps? It was difficult to be sober and soundly 
cautious under the circumstances. At any rate 
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I was snubbed by the strategists and the con- 
clusion was come to that Antwerp must dree 
its own weird. I felt a strong foreboding. The 
Germans, almost beaten by this attack, would 
surely now in prudence see that the Belgian 
threat was once for all removed from their flank. 
How near the attack of September was to 
success this entry from my diary will show: 


‘“* Near Louvain, September 11th. 

“<The victorious advance of the Belgian 
Army continues. I write this late in the 
afternoon at a windmill on the extreme 
left of the Belgian position, from which 
one may see what buildings have been left 
standing in Louvain. 

“From this windmill for a distance of 
about thirty kilometres stretches the line of 
the Belgian advance. The men are confident 
and eager, and the light of battle is in the 
fiery eyes of the little Ardennes horses 
which serve so gallantly in the cavalry 
and artillery. 

“It seems likely that this evening or to- 
morrow Louvain will be again in Belgian 
hands, and the Germans will pay another 
item in the long account with these people. 

‘“‘ But there are indications that stubborn 
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fighting will decide the issue. The 
Germans, though they were heavily rein- 
forced yesterday, and probably are getting 
fresh troops up now, are sitting down 
strictly on the defensive. 

“At 4 p.m., with eager Belgian troops 
facing them and artillery searching their 
positions, they make no reply, but hold 
themselves within entrenchments. 

‘In the country saved during the past 
two days from the Germans, the work 
of reparation goes on confidently. Aerschot 
church has been almost cleared of débris 
and filth. In some of the streets which 
were not destroyed the townspeople have 
returned and busy themselves cleaning the 
streets and collecting remnants of furniture.” 


I was never “near Louvain” again. The 
German power asserted itself and the fall of 
Antwerp was soon to follow. But the optimism 
of that week was justifiable. During the first 
fortnight in September the Germans had 
allowed their strength in Northern Belgium 
to decline dangerously. Some papers 1 found 
on German prisoners at Aerschot gave valuable 
indications of this. An order of the day of 
September 3rd by the German commander at 
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Aerschot stated: “It has come to my know- 
ledge that many men think that the use of the 
Landsturm in the country of the enemy is not 
provided for by the German laws. That inter- 
pretation is false. Without doubt, according 
to the law, the Landsturm should first be 
utilized in the home garrison, but after the 
Imperial proclamation which has appeared, the 
Landsturm can be employed in the enemy’s 
country. Our men ought to be warned that 
in this war the actual existence of Germany 
is at stake. Consequently it is indispensable 
that all members of the Landsturm should be 
called to service during the war. During these 
last days some men have shown signs of cowardice. 
The penalty for that is death.” 

The position north of Brussels was held 
largely by these disaffected Landsturm soldiers 
up to September roth. 

Some very interesting details concerning the 
Belgian advance, as it was seen from the German 
side, were communicated to me later by a 
Belgian who was in Brussels all that week. 
The German force holding Brussels and 
Louvain, about 60,000 strong, were, he said, 
very effectively entrenched behind the segment 
of a circle beginning south-east of ‘Termonde 
and ending close to Wavre. The trenches 
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were very deep-roofed, with galleries, and 
reinforced with iron rails and cement. Such 
grave fear was entertained by the German 
commanders during the Belgian attack that 
the German General Staff for the Brussels 
district was removed from the city and stationed 
somewhere south. At one point the Belgian 
advance got within eight miles of Brussels, and 
the Belgian shells fell around the German 
observation balloon. The inhabitants of Brussels 
went out to the northern heights and watched 
the advance, and, when no German observers 
were present, cheered at the burst of each 
Belgian shell. A temporary cessation of the 
Belgian operations came as a great relief to the 
Germans, whose position, in spite of the rein- 
forcements they had wrung out of their 
headquarters staff, was fast becoming desper- 
ate. 

After September 14th the German Army 
around Brussels was reinforced again and moved 
up its line from Wavre, and was shaping as if 
for an advance between Alost and Termonde, 
or for the strengthening of its defensive line 
there. Two very heavy pieces of cannon, I 
heard, passed through Brussels from the south 
and were sent north towards Malines. 

Meanwhile the Belgian Army did not give 
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up hope. Quite the contrary. On September 
17th I was able to record : 


“‘ Advantage has been taken of the few 
days’ rest to effect some changes in the 
Belgian Army, which will undoubtedly 
bring about a strengthening and stiffening 
for the next campaign, which may be 
looked for very soon. 

“‘ Previously I have commented on the 
shortage of infantry officers. This was due 
in part to the state of things existing at 
the outbreak of the war, so treacherously 
and unexpectedly forced upon Belgium, 
but in the greater part to the undue 
wastage of officers owing to their con- 
spicuous uniforms and courage. After 
Tirlemont many infantry regiments were 
almost without company officers. The 
losses were made good from reserves and 
by the promotion of non-commissioned 
officers, but still the position was that 
the best could not be got out of the splendid 
material because the ranks of the officers 
were so weak. 

“Now a bold and original method has 
been adopted to remedy the deficiency. 
The élite of the officers of the gendarmerie 
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have been drafted into the infantry as 
company officers. They are men of high 
character, accustomed to lead, with ex- 
perience in handling men, and will without 
doubt make excellent infantry officers. 
There have been some other changes which 
I need not detail, and the artillery has 
been largely reinforced with heavy 
howitzers.” 


Indeed, the impression of optimism given 
by the failure of the Germans to follow up 
the retirement of the Belgians behind the 
Antwerp forts was so strong that I found myself 
a week later investigating the living conditions 
of the poor in Antwerp and_ recording 
(September 2oth) : 


‘“* Now the winds from the east whisper 
of the winter coming. In the parks the 
leaves decay and fall. The sunshine has 
lost all its languor and shows a hard bright- 
ness ; when the sky is overcast or weeping, 
the air is actually cold. Less than a month 
ago we were complaining in Antwerp of 
the hardship of staying under roofs during 
sweltering August nights, and counting 
it as one of the minor misfortunes of war 
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that apparently the big gun-fire had 
frightened away the swallows and, con- 
sequently, the mosquitoes were more than 
ordinarily troublesome. Like little Zeppe- 
lins hovering in the air, vicious, alert, 
they made it a misery to gather by the 
river bank, as the poor of Antwerp loved 
to do, seeking messages of hope in the 
flowing water. 

‘““No more mosquitoes, no more 
Zeppelins (apparently) now, since the 
equinoctial gales blew away to the south 
the last of the heat, and we come face 
to face with the winter. How will it 
fare with the poor in this city, where the 
Belgian nation takes refuge until the storm 
is over and the Huns have been driven 
away? It is good to be able to say the 
cheerful thing. Many woes the Belgians 
have suffered because they were faithful 
to their trust; but among them will not 
be the woe of famine over territory where 
the Belgian flag still flies. Of the districts 
where the Germans are in possession one 
can say nothing. They have suffered: 
they will continue to suffer until the day 
of deliverance. But here the Belgians 
know that their King is a true shepherd 
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of his people; that the Government will 


allow none to starve; that in the face 
of ravaging war the nation has become 
a family; and that, last, though not least, 
civilized Europe has had enough gratitude 
to help with loans and gifts the gallant 
sentinel nation which withstood the first 
and most savage blow of the war. 

*‘ During a day’s tour of the poor quarters 
of the town, where hive the dock workers 
and the like, I found no distress at all. 
Many have to eat the bread of charity 
for the present. But bread they have. 
A. is a docker with wife and three children, 
one of them an infant. He has had no 
work since the war broke out. Before, he 
earned nine francs or ten francs a day. 
Now the family get three francs fifty 
centimes a week in cash from a relief com- 
mittee; the boys sell papers and earn 
between them about eight francs a week. 
For the women and children there is 
provided a free meal at mid-day. So 
they manage. 

** B. is the young wife with two children 
of a soldier at the war. He gets one and a 
half francs a day. She goes out ‘ charing,’ 
and earns two francs a day. She puts 
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the children in a home during the day, 
where they get a mid-day meal of soup 
eked out with bread and butter, which 
they bring themselves. This créche is con- 
ducted on kindergarten lines, and the little 
- ones learn to make baskets. 

““C. is the wife of a carter who gets a 
little work for the army now, but his 
regular work was stopped by the war. 
She works outside her home three days 
a week to help the family budget. They 
had a little money saved up and that is 
now a standby. At the opening of the 
war there was a food panic, and they 
rushed to a shop and bought one hundred 
pounds of rice and fifty pounds of white 
beans. Now they eat these very, very 
sadly, because all sorts of food are cheaper 
than before. Having bought the rice and 
the beans, however, they must eat them 
for thrift’s sake. 

“Qne more typical family. D. is a 
widow with a grown-up daughter and a 
little boy. ‘The mother keeps a small 
shop. The daughter is a ‘coster’ selling 
vegetables from a barrow in the mornings, 
stewed apples and pears in the afternoons, 
mussels on Wednesdays and Fridays. ‘This 
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widow reckoned herself rich enough to 
help the soldiers a little. 

“These are examples. All I saw was 
encouraging, suggesting good thrift and 
providence on the part of the poorer classes, 
excellent management on the part of 
the Government and Municipality to give 
the best help at the least cost, cheerful 
patience and charity on the part of the 
people. The British and the Americans 
have done something to help the poor 
of Belgium from suffering further priva- 
tions and miseries. It should please them 
to know that their help is appreciated, 
and that it is used with careful management 
to the very best advantage.” 


But all this cheerfulness was vanity. Antwerp 
was doomed. Behind a mask of sloth the 
Germans were bringing up their fatal great 


artillery. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
ANTWERP ATTACKED 


= siege of Antwerp might be said to 
have begun the day that Brussels fell. 
But leaving out of consideration now the more 
or less desultory operations of late August and 
early September, the Germans began a serious 
attack on the second capital of Belgium on 
Sunday, September 27th. After the failure 
of the Belgian attempt to recover Louvain 
(September sth to September 13th) the Ger- 
mans, convinced that the Belgian Army could 
not be threatened into staying at home, decided 
to turn it out of its last stronghold. 

On September 26th news came of a German 
movement in advance from the direction of 
Alost. This movement was promptly met by 
our troops, who, pushing onward from the 
north-west, swept the country clean of the 
Germans right up to Alost. There was some 
very interesting skirmishing during the day 
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in connection with this sweeping movement, 
not of great military importance as far as the 
numbers engaged were concerned, but useful 
in showing the unrelaxed courage of the Belgian 
troops. 

The first skirmish of the day I did not see, 
but the second, at the village of Erpe, was 
lively enough to be worthy of record. A 
German outpost had established itself in a 
little copse after the Germans had been driven 
out of Erpe, and our carabineer cyclists and 
Lancers were engaged for a couple of hours 
in digging them out. Ultimately a field 
battery was drawn into the fight, and the copse 
was soon cleared, several German prisoners 
being taken and a few Germans killed. Another 
outpost near Alost was engaged by carabineer 
cyclists with the help of an armoured motor- 
car and satisfactorily crushed. An interesting 
indication of the eagerness of all ranks was 
the presence of the general of division (General 
De Wit) in the very front of the line with an 
armoured motor-car. When the rifle-fire from 
the German outpost began suddenly, he gave 
the order to the men “ Ne bougez pas,” and 
saw them disposed effectively to deal with the 
enemy, while he himself stayed to fight the 
little action through. 
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That evening marked the close of the fort- 
night since the operations which brought the 
Belgian Army so close to Louvain. It had 
been a fortnight of outpost fighting and daring 
reconnaissance on the part of the Belgian Army, 
with the infantry very little engaged, but with 
the cavalry, cyclists, and artillery almost con- 
stantly at work. After the cessation of our 
strong offensive a fortnight before some return 
of the offensive had been expected from the 
Germans. That expectation apparently had not 
been realized. They had taken up, seemingly, 
the attitude of a besieged force, and when they 
had made sorties had promptly withdrawn on 
meeting a vigorous opposition. With the single 
exception of Aerschot all the towns taken from 
the Germans from September 5th to September 
13th had been held, and in addition some new 
territory had been cleared. The total area of 
Belgium freed from the Germans had indeed 
largely increased during the fortnight. Hardly 
a day had passed without some addition to the 
freed territory and some addition to the 
confidence and eagerness of the Belgians. 

But all this was vain seeming. The Germans, 
behind a mask of timidity and withdrawal, were 
preparing for an irresistible attack on Antwerp. 
Whilst they were displaying weakness on each 
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flank, in their centre they were preparing the 
Movement which was to smash open a road 
to the citadel. But of this we in Antwerp had 
no suspicion, though our Intelligence Depart- 
ment had brought in news of the passage of 
great 28-centimetre howitzers through Brussels. 

On September 29th, I put on record this 
as the prevailing impression in Antwerp: 


“If one could overhear a discussion of 
the German General Staff regarding the 
position at Antwerp it would probably 
run somewhat on these lines : 

‘““* We must manage somehow or other 
to get rid of the threats of that accursed 
Belgian Army. If we have to retreat to 
the Rhine it will be on our flank, and may 
cause us enormous losses. But how can 
we get rid of it? To take troops from 
the Aisne is impossible. To take them 
from East Prussia is just as impossible. 
We have no men left to draw upon in 
Germany. Already we have to face grave 
grumblings for drawing upon the Landwehr 
for foreign service, and when we have 
drawn on the Landwehr they are not much 
use. Well, we had better try “ bluff” 
again. We can spare a few big guns at 
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least, and bombard Belgian towns from 
a distance. It will do some damage. And 
we will let the Belgian people know that 
we will cease fire if they will give us a 
pledge to stay at home with their army. 
They can keep their Antwerp if they will 
leave our lines alone. Perhaps the “ bluff ” 
will succeed. The Belgians must be sick 
by now of seeing their towns destroyed 
and their civilians massacred.’ ” 


In such spirit of confidence we awaited an 
attack which showed itself to be surely fatal as 
soon as it developed ! 

On September 26th the movement in advance 
on our right wing had carried us to the gates of 
Alost. The next afternoon Alost was taken 
by the Belgians, who by nightfall were carrying 
on a spirited cavalry advance in the direction of 
Brussels. Saturday’s fighting (September 26th) 
I have already recorded. Late that evening the 
Belgian Lancers penetrated into Alost and were 
welcomed with joy by the inhabitants. Seizing 
the three bridges which cross the River Dendre 
at Alost and separate the small eastern 
portion of the town from the main quarter, 
the Belgian force rested content for the day. 

During the night the Germans brought up 
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reinforcements, and from the eastern or Brussels 
side of the river began an artillery and infantry 
attack. It was our day’s task (September 27th) 
to dislodge them, and the task was carried through 
with spirited élan and tactical skill, which led to 
a success with little loss on our side, and heavy 
losses of killed and prisoners among the Germans. 

This battle of Alost gave the best opportunity 
I have enjoyed as a war correspondent to see a 
modern action. It was “set” well from the 
point of view of the spectator. The Belgians, 
having by the surprise attack of Saturday night 
captured more than half the town and the bridges 
over the Dendre, the battle of Sunday developed 
along the river line, the Germans holding the 
houses on one side, the Belgians the houses on the 
other. The streets on our side were barricaded 
with barrels of salted herrings and with carts. 
Our artillery was disposed along a ridge at the 
outskirts of the town, and—ignoring the enemy’s 
batteries—bombarded fiercely the houses occu- 
pied by the Germans. The enemy’s artillery 
followed their example and devoted all their fire 
to our infantry along the river line. 

A friendly civic dignitary opened for me the 
tower staircase of the beautiful Town Hall of 
Alost, and from the top gallery, not one hundred 
yards from the niver, I could watch every detail 
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of the combat, even to the outflanking movement 
of our Lancers on the right wing. The Belgian 
artillery work was of the best. House after house 
occupied by the Germans was set on fire or torn 
open—blood-red clouds of dust coming from 
the roofing tiles as the shells exploded beneath. 
The German line was soon all ruins and flames. 
On the other hand, the German artillery was 
much at fault. It destroyed houses in which 
there were no soldiers, and my tower of observa- 
tion—an obvious place for a hostile gunner to 
explore—was never touched. But when at 
lunch time I went back to the rear about two 
miles for a safe and comfortable eating-place, a 
German shell came within twenty yards of the 
wine-bottle. 

At 1.30 the eastern side of the river was 
abandoned by the Germans, and the Belgians 
advanced. Up to nightfall a spirited but careful 
advance continued; but, alas, it was not the 
German Army that we were meeting at Alost, 
but some Landwehr units, whose only task was 
to engage attention whilst the real attack 
developed in the centre. 

Several Belgian civilians were brought in 
after the action, wounded by our own fire, the 
Germans having put them in the front of their 
line. The streets, too, on the eastern side of 
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the town, when the action was finished, were 
strewn with the corpses of civilians, almost equal 
in numbers to the corpses of the German soldiers. 
There is no doubt at all that they used civilians 
as barriers against the fire of the Belgians. 

At the very time that the battle of Alost was 
being fought so cheerfully on our side, the first 
indication of the real German attack was given 
by a bombardment of Malines with 28- 
centimetre guns, which had been brought into 
position to attack the forts of Liezel, Waelhem 
and Wavre-St. Catherine. Malines had just 
been re-occupied by its civil population : Cardinal 
Mercier had returned to his ravaged church and 
palace; and his people were assembled in the 
cathedral at Mass to give thanksgiving that the 
city had been freed from the German invader, 
when the shells began to fall into the 
city. They were 28-centimetre, high-explosive 
shells, and inflicted enormous damage where 
they struck. A large house in the Grand 
Place near the cathedral collapsed into a heap 
of ruins when struck. Another shell falling in the 
street, tore a great pit in the earth and evis- 
cerated a bystander, flinging his body fifty yards 
away. 

The civil population, who had fled from 
Malines during its previous bombardment with 
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much lighter artillery, and had returned when 
it seemed that the tide of German invasion was 
beginning to ebb, took again to wild flight as 
if pursued by the wrath of Heaven. These new 
great shells seemed like devastating thunderbolts 
and made all previous gun-fire appear trivial. 

The bombardment was marked by the plucky 
behaviour of the 3rd Lancers, who were quar- 
tered in the old barracks near Malines Cathedral. 
Men saddled up in perfect coolness, and with the 
colonel at their head, marched out of the town at 
a walk. ‘The pace was for the sake of the morale 
of the men, and for the sake of the fugitive 
civil population. This retirement under such 
great shell-fire was worthy of the best traditions 
of any army in the world. 

Why the Germans bombarded Malines, an 
open city, on this Sunday morning, was not clear 
at first. It seemed just another instance of 
German policy, wreaking vengeance for military 
defeats by killing the civil population, and 
destroying private property. But as the siege 
of Antwerp developed, it became clear that the 
bombardment was part of a policy. All the 
thickly-populated centres around the citadel of 
Antwerp were bombarded in turn with the 
28-centimetre shells, until the civil popula- 
tion was driven in upon the centre of the 
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fortified area to embarrass its defence. Thus 
on October 1st Boom came under shell-fire 
from the Germans. From early dawn it had been 
filled with crowds of refugees from the villages 
in the south and west. At ten shells began to 
fall in the town among them, and set them in 
flight again, communicating a panic to the popu- 
lation of the town, who began to run out in all 
directions, sometimes without troubling to take 
any of their property. Boom is an industrial 
town almost purely devoted to the manufacture 
of bricks and tiles. The population was lacking 
in the stoical qualities of the agricultural villages. 
It showed a greater emotion of fear than I had 
before seen in Belgium. The screaming of the 
shells overhead was answered by the screams of 
women and frightened children. Very quickly 
the town poured out its population on the road 
leading to Antwerp. That seemed to be the 
result sought at by the Germans, for the bombard- 
ment then ceased. Some scores of civilians had 
been killed; but that was not the object aimed 
at. Many thousands of panic-stricken fugitives 
had been driven into Antwerp, already seriously 
overcrowded. That was the purpose to be 
achieved. 

Throughout the week the same policy was 
pursued. Each day some open town was smashed 
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up in part by the monstrous shells of the siege 
guns, and its terrified population sent crowding 
into Antwerp. On October 2nd, when I had a 
foreboding of the fall of the city, I recorded in 
my diary : 


“If the final event proves that Antwerp 
city has decided not to endure the horrors 
of a bombardment, preferring the horrors 
of a German occupation, let no one dare a 
word of censure. These streams of fugi- 
tives choking the roads day after day, the 
aged trembling for their few remaining days, 
the nuns and monks breaking from their 
cloisters, the sick and the palsied carried by 
their friends, the women just risen from 
child-bed carrying their babes, the sobbing 
children—these streams are enough to drown 
the most heroic resolution. The Hun 
policy of the German Emperor, announced 
in the first instance for China, has been 
imposed with all its savagery on Belgium, 
and now is seen in its full horror by Antwerp. 
Apart from the mental effect of seeing these 
uprooted families pouring into the inner 
fortress, the administration of the city 
is gravely preoccupied with the task of 
finding for them food and shelter. That 
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humane work takes attention from other 
matters.” 


In recording the bombardment of Boom I 
have anticipated the calendar somewhat. The 
events of Sunday at Malines and elsewhere had 
filled Antwerp with a vague alarm rather than 
with a reasoned dread. In the field our opera- 
tions that day had been singularly successful. 
On both flanks we had had some advance. From 
nowhere was any serious German infantry 
development reported. But those monstrous 
shells falling in Malines ? Would they be able 
to reach farther afield ? The crowds of refugees 
spread the dismay of this question to Antwerp. 

Monday, September 28th, passed in quick 
fluctuations from dread to confidence. The 
German forces, under cover of their heavy 
artillery, made a slight general advance, taking 
Alost on one flank, Heyst-op-den-Berg on the 
other, and pushing their line up to Malines. 
An artillery attack was commenced by them 
upon the forts of the southern sector of the outer 
circle, that is to say, Liezel, Waelhem, Catherine- 
St. Wavre, and Lierre. The guns of the forts 
were reinforced by our field artillery and a heavy 
battery of British naval guns mounted on an 
armoured train. Thus the German attack, 
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already directed at the strongest sector of the 
fortified area, was met by extra gun power, and 
this was probably known to the Germans, but 
they could not change the direction of their 
attack, because the heavy guns on which they 
chiefly relied had been put in position for this 
sector, and could not easily be moved. 

Monday’s operations showed no _ particular 
development. On Tuesday Fort Catherine- 
St. Wavre was put out of action. It is said that 
a shell found the magazine and thus destroyed 
the fort. Another account states that a German 
spy exploded the magazine. It is quite probable, 
but it is not necessary as an explanation. Clearly 
“modern” forts—cupolas and all—are not 
able to withstand the fire of the guns of 28- 
centimetres. The same day Fort Waelhem 
was damaged severely. The German artillery 
attack was succeeding with disconcerting quick- 
ness against the forts. It was, however, making 
little or no impression on the field artillery, 
neither the heavy pieces nor the light pieces, 
bearing out the argument that the best reply to 
heavy pieces in the field 1s the fire of other heavy 
pieces behind good earthworks. 

On Wednesday, September 30th, the Germans, 
finding Catherine-St. Wavre Fort silent, con- 
centrated their fire on Waelhem Fort, with some 
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incidental bombardment of the open town of 
Lierre. Waelhem Fort, gallantly commanded 
by Commandant De Wit, achieved a minor 
success during the day by a ruse. Pretending 
to be silenced, it brought some force of the enemy 
out into the open and there heavily punished 
them with its own fire and the fire of supporting 
batteries. But the effect of the monstrous German 
shells was being felt. Whatever the shells struck 
they destroyed. The elaborate machinery of the 
cupola forts, not designed to withstand such 
tremendous shocks, began to break down. The 
Belgian field artillery, like little Destroyers enter- 
ing into an action of Dreadnoughts, gathered 
around the threatened fort and fired thickly their 
shells, preventing the enemy from bringing up 
any light field artillery. 

On Wednesday afternoon at four o’clock the 
second disaster of the siege came. The German 
shells found the city waterworks, behind Waelhem 
Fort, and soon destroyed them, doubtless with 
full knowledge of what they were doing. There- 
after the city of Antwerp was without water. 
There was supposed to be an alternative supply 
to be drawn from the Scheldt Canals. It never 
appeared up to the end of the siege in sufficient 
quantity to keep the underground drainage in 
circulation, though after some days a little 
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brackish water could be drawn from the mains. 
A field battery (the 8th) was almost drowned out 
by the rush of water from the destroyed reservoir. 
It was extricated under shell-fire with adroitness 
and courage, and half an hour later was in another 
position, pounding at the enemy. 

At nightfall on Wednesday the position of 
Waelhem Fort was critical. All supporting 
artillery was withdrawn to a position on the right 
at Rumpst, and the fort kept silence for a time. 
By this means the enemy’s fire was withdrawn 
from the fort, whilst desperate efforts were made 
to put it again into full fighting trim. The night 
was marked by an attempt to advance on the 
part of the enemy with some infantry force. 
The attempt was repulsed all along the line. In 
the field so far the Belgians had proved their 
superiority. But as a measure of precaution, 
provisional arrangements were made that night for 
the removal of the seat of Government to Ostend. 

Early on Thursday morning, October Ist, 
a Zeppelin entered into the combat, making an 
attempt to bombard the northern forts. The 
attempt was a ridiculous failure, and not a penny- 
worth of damage was done, though one bomb 
fell near Fort Ocleghem. The same morning 
Fort Wessel succeeded in punishing heavily an 
attempted German advance. 
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There was by this time almost a complete 
evacuation by the civil population of the area 
under fire. At least fifty thousand refugees 
must have been poured out on the roads from the 
various towns and villages. In the evening at 
five precisely the German guns, turning from 
Lierre Fort, devoted some shells to Lierre town, 
and set most of the remainder of the population 
there, who had braved out the first slight 
bombardment, to flight. In the evening, about 
six, the Germans pushed infantry forward with 
field artillery against the Belgian positions in 
front of Lierre, Duffel, and Termonde. At 
Lierre and Termonde the attacks were repulsed. 
At Duffel the weak point of the infantry was 
found, and there was a retirement in that 
quarter. 

This in itself was not actually very serious. 
It was an incident of a battle on a wide front 
which might easily have been retrieved. But its 
effect was bad, in that it suggested to divisional 
commanders that at critical moments some of 
the infantry was not to be relied upon thoroughly. 
Among the citizens of Antwerp it was strongly 
felt also, for the failure of the water supply gave 
them gloomy forebodings. (Up to this stage 
confidence had been general, and it had been 
apparently justified by the position of affairs.) 
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Germans had no valid reason for wasting effort 
in attacking Antwerp, began now to argue that 
if Germany had to take up a defensive position 
along the line of the Meuse and the Rhine, 
Antwerp would be of great value on the flank as 
a safe victualling base, defended against attack 
by the neutral waters of Holland. Still the 
position was not desperate. 

Early on Friday morning I visited Lierre. ‘The 
town was being bombarded heavily. The posi- 
tion at the fort was good, and there was rejoicing 
at the defeat of the German attack the previous 
evening with heavy loss. The bombardment of 
the town was doing some material damage, but 
was causing little loss of life, as the town was 
almost deserted. Going next to a position near 
Waelhem Fort, it could be seen that the Belgians 
were holding their own well. Their field 
artillery was working most pluckily, and co- 
operating most effectually with the heavy guns, 
and the infantry, which was strongly entrenched, 
was suffering no loss. 

A good general impression of the battle in this 
section of the front up to this point could be 
gained from the experiences of the artillery of 
the Fourth Brigade. Commandant Verheyden, 
a citizen of Louvain, commanding the 8th 
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Battery, narrated to me their movements since 
Wednesday, when the German bombardment 
developed strongly. The big shells of the 
Germans, his officers and men frankly admitted, 
were at first a little terrifying. They made 
enormous pits in the ground when they struck, 
and came through the air with the roar of an 
express train. In time the men got to laugh at 
them. They distinguished between the smaller 
howitzer shells and the 28-centimetre shells, 
calling the first trams, the second {trains 
rapides, and each big gun was distinguished with 
a name and its shells noted as express trains 
from Willebroeck or Heyndonck, or some other 
place. | 

This was the battery which had an anxious time 
when, on Wednesday afternoon, a German shell 
destroyed the waterworks. Since the action com- 
menced the gunners of this battery had had 
eighty-four hours’ work and sixteen hours’ sleep. 
It was cheerful and confident on Friday morning, 
and fired one special round of rapid fire against 
the enemy out of compliment to me. 

But even at that moment the crisis in the 
fate of Antwerp had come: Fort Waelhem, 
the southern salient of the position, had fallen. 
After the fall of Catherine-St. Wavre, Fort 
Waelhem had met the chief brunt of the German 
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attack. When some of the cupolas were damaged, 
and it was evident that fire would have to be 
reduced, Commandant De Wit offered to the 
men that those who were most fatigued by the 
long hours of incessant fighting should withdraw 
from the fort, as only a smaller garrison was now 
necessary. But the men almost unanimously 
refused to go back, and it was necessary for the 
Commandant to give direct orders to some to 
retire. Though wounded, Commandant De Wit 
continued to fight at the fort, announcing that 
he would never leave whilst it was possible to 
fire another shot at the Germans. 

But on Friday morning as I was with the 
Sixth Field Battery, the German big shells 
began to fall like rain on Waelhem. They first 
destroyed the bridge which constituted the 
fortress garrison’s line of retreat and then 
smashed the remaining cupolas. As the shells 
worked havoc in the fort the garrison fixed a 
ladder across the moat and by this began to 
retreat. I encountered several of them as they 
came out of the fort, haggard, weary, smoke- 
grimed, angry with themselves that they had 
left even at that last moment. But they had 
no reason to be ashamed. They had done 
nobly. The weight of metal was against them. 
In spite of the silencing of Waelhem the field 
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guns in that sector continued their vigorous 
fire. I remained with the field batteries for an 
hour after the end of Waelhem, and was inspired 
by the confidence of the officers to feel that all 
was not over with Antwerp yet, and that though 
the forts might go, whilst there were such bricks 
of men the city had a wall of security. 

At noon on Friday, despite the facts that the 
Government had arranged to move to Ostend 
and that a sector of the outer line of forts was 
destroyed, I was able still to feel a little con- 
fident. The afternoon was more depressing. 
Penetrating to Duffel, the infantry who had 
retreated were encountered straggling to the 
rear. But at Lierre, to which town I passed 
in front of the Belgian line fronting the River 
Nethe, the aspect of affairs was more cheerful. 
Returning to Antwerp at six, it seemed reason- 
able then to hope that on the second line of 
forts a successful stand could be made. But 
optimism was discountenanced by seeing a 
proclamation posted up reminding citizens of 
their duties and responsibilities towards an 
enemy’s force on entering a town. It seemed 
clear that the authorities had reason to enter- 
tain at least the possibility of a German entry 
into Antwerp. 

Leaving the city at eight, I went out again to 
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the outer line of forts. Under a clear and 
brilliant night Antwerp and the surrounding 
country rested calm and beautiful, as if no 
ugly spirit of war and devastation had ever 
existed. Not a gun could be heard. Both 
camps slept in peace, and even the sentries 
seemed to have an air of quiet and rest. Up to 
midnight this peace was unbroken. Coming 
back to the city, I was told, in confidence, that 
surrender had been decided upon. 
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O* the morning of Saturday, October 3rd, 
Antwerp, with a road open to the enemy 
along a great sector of the ring of fortresses, 
was resigned to her fate. From Fort de Liezel 
to Fort de Broecken the line of defences was 
broken, and the safety of the city depended on 
the infantry holding the line of the Rivers 
Rupel and Nethe. The Belgian field artillery, 
for all its gallantry, could not stand out against 
the heavier and far more numerous field 
batteries of the Germans. 

I counted on a surrender that morning. 
Instead came news that British help was arriving, 
and so great was the power of the British name 
in Belgium, that at once all plucked up hope. 
Around the Belgian lines the word went round, 
and the soldiers faced the German fire with new 
courage. 

The events of the siege and fall of the city 
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may now most conveniently be recorded in 
diary form. 

Saturday, October 3rd.—The gloom which 
reigned yesterday has been dissipated. British 
aid has come, and the word goes round that 
Antwerp will be saved. A wave of almost 
fantastic confidence runs over the city. There 
are cheering crowds in the streets. Outside 
on the banks of the Nethe the battle goes on, 
and refugees still press into the city, but they 
are as a little drop of sorrow in a great flood 
of joy and hope. The preparations for the 
departure of the Government are suspended. 
Everywhere the word passes that the King and 
Queen are still in the city, and that the situation 
is saved. 

As if to respond to this flow of hope the 
alternative water supply actually makes its 
appearance. There is a little trickle of water 
through the pipes, not enough for the drainage 
service, and very brackish. But still water. 

Sunday, October 4th.—Cheerfulness continues. 
The churches are crowded all day, and the 
prayers are of thankfulness as well as of inter- 
cession. A lull in the German attack is taken 
to be of good augury. 

The first of the British forces—Royal Marines 
—have actually arrived, and at once take the 
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trenches in the hottest corner of the defence 
position at Lierre. They had travelled all 
night, but were eager to be at the Germans at 
once. It is heartening to see the way in which 
the men chum up with the Belgians, who looked 
at them with an exaggerated respect. 

Very tough fighters these first of the British 
Forces were, and their work to-night is one of 
the bright incidents of the siege. They hold 
their trenches under a galling artillery fire, 
which is so accurately directed as to give the 
clearest proof that spies for the Germans had 
indicated the position of trenches and Maxim 
stations. A long night of punishment has only 
one relief, when the German infantry ventures 
out into the open as if to make an assault. I 
believe that hardly one German who left his 
trenches got back in safety, so good was our 
fire poured into them. 

The issue of the battle at this stage is to hold 
the Nethe River—little more than a canal in 
width. A non-commissioned officer said to me 
early in the evening: “ There is not going to 
be a German across that water if I know 
it.’ That was the spirit of the defence. It 
surprises the German considerably evidently ; 
but he is committed so deeply to the attack 
at this point that he cannot radically change 
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his plan; he has to hammer at Lierre, and the 
British have to bear the brunt of the attack. 

Why the attack had to develop at this point 
will be clear from the map. Fort Waelhem 
was the southern salient of the fortified position, 
and held the key to the direct road to Antwerp. 
Flank attacks on its west were prohibited by 
the great width of the Rivers Rupel and Scheldt ; 
on the east of Lierre by a tangle of waterways. 
Between Waelhem and Lierre was the road 
with least water obstacles for the passage of 
big guns. At Waelhem some marshy ground 
subject to inundation was a natural barrier. 
At Duffel, to the east, the way was fairly 
easy; at Lierre, more to the east, it was most 
easy. 

The City Council has met and passed a resolu- 
tion consistent with the indomitable spirit of 
the Belgians. The resolution urges the Military 
Governor to act in the best defence of the city, 
without consideration for any property interests, 
and promises him the support of the inhabitants 
to the end. 

' Monday, October 5th.—The outer suburbs 

begin to suffer from shell-fire, and this causes 

some disquiet. But confidence is still the 

general feeling. People in the street say that 

it is true that Antwerp may be bombarded. 
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But that can be endured since the final deliver- 
ance is so close at hand. Citizens strengthen 
their cellars and lay in stocks of food “to see 
the bombardment through.” 

The Nethe is held; and further British rein- 
forcements have now arrived, and there seems 
reason for hope. 

Monday night.—The event has proved that 
the powerful aid which might have been sufficient 
earlier was not sufficient now, when a section 
of the forts was already silenced, and the Ger- 
mans had been able to bring up and establish 
extraordinarily strong artillery forces on their 
side of the river. Our infantry was shelled 
to-night savagely and constantly, without having 
artillery at its back powerful enough to reply. 
It had the hardest of all tasks for a force—to 
stand gruelling punishment without being able 
to see its enemy. After their lesson of Sunday 
the German infantry did not dare to come out 
towards the British trenches. They left the 
work to the artillery. Fagged-out, tormented, 
our men might have been excused if they had 
lost spirit. 

But they have not done so, and stick it out 
with a courage worthy of all praise. The 
misfortune of the night was not due to any 
lack either on their part or that of the Belgians. 
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A ruse of war, a characteristically German ruse 
(though lawful enough), was the actual cause. 
At the Duffel position the trenches were held 
by a regiment of Belgian chasseurs. Late at 
night the sentries saw approaching them from 
along the river-side men whom they thought 
were English soldiers, and who called out 
““ Amis”? when challenged. The Colonel of 
the regiment himself saw them go up as if to 
speak to the sentries, and then found himself 
gagged and saw the two sentries strangled. 
The Germans then rushed in on the men, who 
were mostly asleep in their trenches, and more 
than half destroyed the regiment. Of two 
thousand men only eight hundred remained. 

The hope which had come with the British 
has now fled. The Lierre position is out- 
flanked, and can be no longer held. The 
abandonment of the line of the Nethe is in- 
evitable; and the defenders determine on a 
stand along the second line of forts. 

Tuesday, October 6th.—Stern facts have 
eaten away our confidence. The German circle 
of fire tightens on the city. The area of devas- 
tation spreads. The Cathedral tower flies the 
red and white flag prescribed by the Geneva 
Convention for the protection of public monu- 
ments in case of the bombardment of a city. 
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It is stated that the Germans will respect this 
sign, and that their guns will spare the Cathedral. 
We listen and we hope, but we do not expect. 
Whatever there is devilish and desecratory to 
be done we fear that the Germans will do. 

As I am told of the flag, at the Malines Gate 
there clamours a great horde of fugitives from 
the villages and outlying suburbs shelled by the 
Germans. Among them are two young nuns, 
each pushing a wheelbarrow containing an 
aged nun. The sight has something of the 
terribly grotesque as well as of the pitiful, and, 
seeing, one’s mouth is twisted to the risus 
sardonicus of the dead. The Germans show 
any compunction, spare anything sacred? Ask 
of these fugitives ! 

The crowd is kept back from entry to the 
city by files of soldiers. Miserable, miserable, 
they flee to Antwerp as a city of refuge, and 
from that Antwerp her own citizens are fleeing 
in terror. 

As I see these fugitives in their thousands, 
thronging the roadside, begging with dumb 
patience that sternly-necessary orders will be 
set aside, and that they should be admitted 
to seek for the safety which they search for in 
vain, I see in my mind the driving out of the 
Belgian people from their land from first to last. 
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For two months now J have stood by and seen 
this bitter punishment of a people found guilty 
in the Court of the Kaiser of having been true 
to a trust and faithful to a bond. I have seen 
them coming from out of Tirlemont to Louvain 
for refuge, and turning from Louvain to Brussels, 
and from Brussels to Malines, and from Malines 
to the shelter of the Antwerp forts: and now 
to the city itself. This is the last scene in the 
long-drawn-out martyrdom of a nation. They 
have come here to find a foothold, and the 
foothold is already crumbling away under the 
fire of the German guns. Pitiful beyond words 
or tears, only endurable by thinking of the 
stern requital which must come. 

Among the fugitives some have nothing to 
eat. But in the common misfortune all have 
become as one family. A child, gnawing at a 
root hungrily, finds slipped into his hand a 
portion of the insufficient bread of another. 
The poor help the poorer. I see a man give 
his coat to an old man who is cold, pointing 
to the fact that he has a warm waistcoat and can 
spare it. 

Need I add that these files of soldiers with 
fixed bayonets do not for very long keep the 
fugitives outside the city walls? It is, in one 
sense, desirable, perhaps necessary, that they 
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should do so, for the city wants all its energies 
for défence. But the Belgian people are too 
soft-hearted to do a necessary cruelty. After 
a little while the fugitives pass in: and later, 
doubtless, pass out again on the north side 
towards Holland on their Calvary. 

In the afternoon the Matin announces 
officially that the position of Antwerp is grave, 
and that a bombardment of the city is to be 
expected. Very sadly the bulk of the people 
set about preparations for departure. 

The artillery attack of the Germans this 
morning has been diffuse. It has seemed to 
have no fixed objective at all. Heavy shells 
have been discharged here, there, and every- 
where, finding targets in fields and in houses 
more often than on defended positions. This 
is a welcome relief after the experience of our 
troops yesterday, who in some positions found 
themselves under shell-fire so exact as to in- 
dicate with almost positive certainty the presence 
on the spot of spies sending signals to the enemy. 
A much stricter guard is now kept over the 
battle area to prevent the intrusion of civilians, 
and to-day over a great part of the field the 
German fire was not well directed. It is 
possible that this is partly the result of the 
stricter guard. 
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At nightfall, except for frantic attacks on the 
Lierre position, the German effort is slight. 
But at Lierre the fighting is most savage. Our 
forces, after pushing forward a small detachment 
across the river, for a time had to retire to their 
own side. During this attack an instance of 
personal gallantry should be recorded. Two 
soldiers swam across the river with their wounded 
sergeant. Unhappily he died after reaching 
our lines. 

“‘ Never before have I seen such fierce fight- 
ing,” said one of the combatants, describing 
the engagement. 

Surveying the position from a high tower 
this evening, it was possible to see why the 
German attack is concentrated at Lierre, for at 
that point the water defences are less formidable. 

It is a clear, cold night. The infantry 
battle is likely to continue. During the evening 
I visit Boom, which was bombarded last week. 
The bombardment killed nine of the civil popu- 
lation and inflicted some slight damage. The 
Civic Guard of the town has pluckily stood to 
Its post, and last night sallied out and repulsed 
a German attempt to establish a mitrailleuse 
station on the Belgian side of the river. 

Wednesday, October 7th: Morning.—All 
night Antwerp has been surrounded with 
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noisy flame. The Nethe has been held as only 
soldiers of the best could hold it. But the loss 
of life has been woeful. It is in artillery force 
that we are lacking. The result of the night’s 
fighting I cannot yet clearly know. It is 
announced that when the bombardment of the 
city opens, the safest quarters are the north 
and the north-east. With perhaps a deficient 
sense of duty I am going out to seek a fairly 
safe shelter before visiting the line of battle. The 
bombardment is expected to begin after Io p.m. 

From the suburbs fugitives come in full of 
tales of terror. If one were to accept hearsay 
evidence it would be certain that there are a 
million Germans within a mile of Antwerp: 
that all outlying places are in flames. But truly 
it is not as bad as that. We have the fighting 
chance left and a proclamation of the Governor 
breathes courage and resolution. It should be 
set up in a high place in witness to the courage 
of the Belgians : 


“‘ J’ai Phonneur de porter a la connaissance de 
la population que le bombardement de l’aggloméra- 
tion d’Anvers et des environs est imminent. 

“Tl est bien entendu que la menace ou I’exécu- 
tion du bombardement n’auront aucune influence 
sur la durée de la résistance qui sera conduite 
jusqu’a la derniére extrémité. 
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‘“‘ Les personnes qui veulent se soustraire aux 
effets du dit bombardement sont priées de se 
retirer dans le plus bref délai, dans la direction 
du Nord ou du Nord-Est.” 


Citizens who wish to escape the dangers of 
a bombardment rush from the town at every 
gate except those fronting the line of fire. At 
the riverside, boat after boat loads with refugees. 
Clamouring crowds fill the railway stations. 
Along the roads streams of pedestrians pushing 
little hand-carts, dragging along bundles, leading 
dogs, goats, cows, pigs, pass for the coast or for 
the Holland frontier. 

I, who have seen the Belgian nation driven 
back, little by little, until this, its last stronghold, 
was reached, feel again all the woe and horror 
of the last two months. The first stream of 
fugitives from Tirlemont comes back to my sight 
clearly, vividly. They take the head of the 
terrible procession, and after them come the 
fugitives from Louvain, from Brussels, from 
Aerschot, from Termonde, from Alost, from 
Boom, from all the quarters of Belgium. A 
nation goes out in flight, leaving of its numbers 
many murdered, of its homes and shrines many 
burned and devastated. 

Not all the civilians are in flight. I hear on 
many sides of instances of civil courage. At a 
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big commercial house two of the employees 
will stay and have made a bomb-proof shelter. 

A fine note of courage is struck in the Matin 
this morning, which points out that the fate of 
Antwerp depends upon the grand battle of 
the Aisne, and it adds: 


“It is this reason which has decided 
England to make the powerful effort which 
we all admire to reinforce its contingent 
in France. For only fresh troops, suffi- 
ciently trained and skilled in musketry, 
can have a decisive result on the battle 
front there.” 


It is splendid to note that at this terrible 
moment of her destiny Belgium, speaking 
through her press, takes the large view, sees 
the danger to Europe rather than the misery 
of Antwerp, and applauds the decision which 
will leave Antwerp to its fate because it seems 
the wisest decision for the common cause. 
Belgium, between August 2nd and October 7th, 
has not been tortured either out of her resolution 
or her clear sight. 

The Government has withdrawn to St. 
Nicholas across the Scheldt on the road to 
Ghent, in the hope that though Antwerp should 
fall another stand may be possible there. 
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I have found what seems a reasonably safe 
hotel. The authorities suggested cellars and 
referred to the north and north-east parts of 
the city as the safest quarters. I explored those 
parts and found them wanting in any good 
accommodation and far from the centre of 
things; and one resolution is firm in my mind— 
not to allow any German terror to drive me to 
living in a cellar. 

The Hétels Métropéle and Wagner are 
suggested as fairly safe ones. I rule out the 
““ Métropéle”” at once as having two towers— 
fine marks for gun-layers—and facing the broad, 
open Place de Meir with a direct southerly 
outlook into the very mouth of the German 
big guns. The Hétel Wagner is better. It 
is behind the great Flemish Opera House and 
faces north on to a little square planted with 
trees. The German guns firing from the south 
would have to batter down the Opera House 
before reaching the ‘* Wagner.”” Nor could a 
plunging shell “find” the ‘‘ Wagner” with 
any possible trajectory, for it 1s lower than the 
Opera House. Shells clearing the hotel and 
bursting on the square would be smothered in 
all likelihood among the grass and trees. 

The event proved the wisdom of the choice. 
I slept (for some hours) through both nights of 
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the bombardment on the second floor with 
open windows, taking only the precaution of 
placing a pillow as a screen for my head against 
remotely possible splinters. One shell burst in 
the square, and did no damage except to smash 
the windows next door and a glass in my room 
with the force of the air-currents. When out 
exploring the streets amid tumbling houses it 
was singularly comforting to know that there 
was a fairly secure retreat for an occasional rest. 

Wednesday evening.—This afternoon official 
advice is given to the population regarding safety 
during the bombardment. 

People are advised not to show themselves in 
the streets, to betake themselves to vaulted 
cellars, to cover over the street gratings of the 
cellars with mattresses or sacks of earth, to 
keep on each floor some vessels of water with 
which to put out fire (there is little or no water, 
but otherwise the advice is good). Those of 
the population who go out of the city into the 
country are urged to take with them food and 
blankets. All are advised to cut off the gas, 
and candles are recommended as the safest 
illuminant. As an additional precaution the 
city’s gasometers are emptied. 

The lions, the tigers, the other great animals 
and the serpents in the magnificent Zoo have 
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been destroyed. The Zoo is near the railway 
station, and it is feared that it might be damaged 
and the beasts break loose. 

Merciful men go about the streets shooting 
the homeless dogs. One of the minor miseries 
of the great exodus from Antwerp is that hun- 
dreds of dogs have lost their masters and wander 
about the streets pitifully seeking some human 
friendship. With the wolves at the gate it is 
best that the dogs should die. 

All the hospitals are being emptied. The 
staffs of the Legations agd of most of the 
Consulates depart. All who can do so follow 
their example. There is hardly a carriage of 
any kind left in the city. People wait in long 
files for a chance to get on a boat going down the 
river towards safety, and after waiting some- 
times for as long as twelve hours are turned 
away disappointed. ‘These people who are thus 
disappointed besiege one with inquiries as to 
whether there is any danger. Will the Germans 
come? Will the city be set on fire? Will 
all be massacred ? 

The telegraph offices close in the afternoon 
even for the Etat-Major. The newspapers 
cease publication. Civic life has ceased. Over 
the gratings of the cellars the sprinkled earth 
suggests that here are the freshly-made tombs 
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of homes. In the evening the remainder of the 
population wanders through the streets uneasily, 
seeking comfort and reassurance. 

I am told of another characteristic Germanism. 
A Taube has come over the city and has scattered 
proclamations telling the population that the 
Germans are their real friends, and urging them 
to surrender and not fight longer ‘‘ for Russian 
tyranny.” Then, I am _ told, the Taube 
dropped bombs, one of which killed a maid- 
servant. But investigation shows that whilst 
the account of thes proclamations is correct 
the “bomb” proves to have been a shell dis- 
charged at the aeroplane by one of our forts 
and unhappily killing a passer-by. The truth 1s 
a little disappointing! The other would have 
been so German—first the proclamation and 
then the bomb. 

The Civic Guard has been disarmed and 
freed from duty. 

There is one slender chance left: if the 
British naval guns, which are said to have 
arrived, can come into position quickly enough 
to give effective support to the Belgian garrison 
and the British Marines, Antwerp may be 
snatched out of the jaws of death. 

The fighting going on along our line is rather 
slaughter than fighting now, as the German 
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artillery is so overwhelming. ‘This afternoon it 
is possible to get but a very little distance out 
of the actual city limits. All the outer suburbs 
are under shell-fire. The ring of German 
fire clamps closer around the city. 

Coming back to the city at 4 p.m., I find a 
Taube surveying the city like a carrion crow from 
the sky. The slaughter of our men goes on 
and the hospitals are full; the dead in the 
trenches are many. The soldiers stick to it and 
pray for the guns which are going to save the 
situation. 

An unhappy feature of the fighting is that 
clearly, unmistakably, the German gunners are 
advised from our field of battle. Our General 
Staff comes under shell-fire whatever position it 
takes up. The position of our trenches is known 
with exact accuracy as soon as they are occupied. 

Thursday, October 8th.—The bombardment 
of the city proper actually commenced at 
I a.m. with the great 28-centimetre guns. 
On the explosion of the first of these 
shells, in the southern quarter, all Antwerp 
seems to be shaken by the shattering concussion. 
The people pour out into the streets, and a 
hurried flight on foot towards the Holland 
frontier begins. Past the Avenue de Commerce 
on the northern road an endless procession 
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goes. The night is clear and moonlit, and the 
flames from burning houses in the suburbs give 
further light. Barely is there to be seen a 
vehicle of any kind in the procession. These 
fugitives are mostly the poor, who to the last 
moment have held to the hope that the bom- 
bardment would not come. 

Some press forward with wild haste, turning 
back now and again to see the terror behind. 
Most plod on quietly, almost listlessly. These 
people have suffered so much as to have lost all 
sensation. Occasionally a woman shrieks, or a 
child wails. But in the main the procession 
keeps an awful and severe silence. Overhead 
the shells scream exultantly as they fly to their 
work. When one falls the whole earth appears 
to tremble at the roar, and a house pours out 
into the street or a pavement bursts into 
eruption. 

Most of the shells find their way into houses. 
Rarely is a fugitive-crowded street struck, and 
the loss of life seems to be small, though many 
deaths probably are hidden in the ruins of the 
houses. 

The shells come in clusters of six very methodi- 
cally into one particular quarter, and the big 
guns are then deflected a little to attack another 
quarter. Only the southern sections of the city 
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are reached in this first bombardment. Evi- 
dently the gun-layers are setting their sights by 
the church spires, for around each spire is an 
area of havoc. 

I am told the bombardment was officially 
timed for 10 p.m., according to the German 
notice. It was a subtle bit of Germanism to 
delay the blow for three hours, striking at the 
time when human courage is at its ebb-tide. 

I speculate on the thoughts of those gunners 
out there five, six, perhaps eight miles away. 
Do they, as they lay their guns, think at all of 
what home the shells will strike, speculate on 
what men, women or children will be killed? 
They are not firing at forts now, nor at camps, 
but at city streets where the helpless non- 
combatants live in frail houses. Whatever they 
think, they do their work with cruel precision. 

I had resolved when the first of the shells 
came not to go out into the streets that night. 
It might be a long task, this siege and bom- 
bardment, and I had had but two hours’ sleep. 
But turning back to rest, I was made uneasy by 
an overpowering smell of kerosene. The air 
was permeated with it. Was this some new 
machine of atrocity that the Germans had 
designed—a shell to scatter petrol as a harbinger 
to incendiary shells? The question drove me 
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out into the streets, and a sentry near the old 
headquarters of the Etat-Major, sniffing the air, 
said certainly the Germans were preparing to 
burn the city. The overpowering odour was 
everywhere, overcoming altogether the reek from 
the city drainage channels, stopped now for a 
week by the want of water. 

Going to the River Scheldt I found that the 
cause of the odour was less alarming. The 
Belgian authorities had let flow all the oil and 
petrol from the great stores at Hoboken. In 
the light of the moon and of the reflection in 
the sky of the fires in the suburbs a river of oil 
flows down green and ghastly. An incendiary 
shell there now would wrap all the quays in 
flames and destroy the two bridges of boats which 
are the only means of communication left between 
the city and Ghent. But it does not come. 

After two hours the bombardment slackens 
a little and then 1s resumed with new intensity 
at 5 am. At six I cycle along the Chaussée 
de Malines, the main road leading to the Malines 
Gate. Right and left of the road the quarter 
is being rent and shattered. Near here are 
placed the little villas of the bourgeois and also 
the great houses of the German magnates who 
used to batten on Antwerp. Several of these 
houses are torn open and strewn into the street. 
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Fugitives stream along the road, seeking 
safety. Some have waited to gather up a few 
household goods; cash-boxes can be recognized 
in many hands. Others have come out in the 
last moment of panic without anything. Little 
children, urged on by their parents, turn back 
as they hear the scream of a coming shell, half 
in terror, half in curiosity. From some houses ~ 
sick and wounded are carried on stretchers. 
The noise of the bombardment is infernal, the 
air torn constantly by the scream of the passing 
shell and then pounded and battered by its 
gigantic explosion. 

Anxious to penetrate through to Vieux Dieu 
(Oude God), which is the centre of the fighting, 
I dodge my way along the Chaussée de Malines 
towards the Malines Gate, on the way calling 
in at a sheltered square where a motor supply 
detachment had taken refuge. To pass the 
Malines Gate, however, is impossible at this 
moment. Literally the air 1s full of flying bricks. 
Struck in the shoulder lightly by one, I take it 
as a warning tap from a friendly hand and turn 
back to a corner of the city where the shells 
are not so thick. 

On the banks of the Scheldt the two bridges 
of boats are packed densely with fugitives. At 
the approaches there are inextricable tangles 
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of motors, horse carriages, hand-carts, cyclists, 
foot-passengers. It is a tangle of fear, of haste, 
of reckless urging. Motor-cars, with their 
occupants weeping, carts with their peasants 
or little traders stoical, foot-passengers (who 
seem the most cheerful), jostle and push and 
clamour for the way; and their haste prevents 
progress towards the narrow bridge, along which 
trafic must crawl. The traffic chokes itself 
with its own hurry and dread. If the German 
shells should find this quarter now thousands of 
lives would be lost. But Heaven is kind, and 
the struggling mass slowly, oh! so _ slowly, 
percolates through the narrow passage to the 
other shore which is nearer to safety. 

A Civic Guard, holding to his post, talks to 
me a little scornfully : 

“‘'They have fear, these people. And why 
have fear? The English are holding all the 
line: there is no reason to fear. We are safe 
with them.” 

I tried to be a little deprecatory, but he was 
firm. 

“The English never go away,” he repeats. 

I hope he will prove right. But seeing our 
wounded coming back from the front, all with 
the same cry for “ the guns,” I cannot be too 
confident. 
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Last night fighting was more desperate than 
ever all along the line. Our men—Belgians 
and British—are fighting gallantly, but there 
is still the inferiority in artillery. We are 
outnumbered ten to one in gun power, and, 
counting the actual effectives on our side, five 
to one in numbers. Since the Germans have 
committed themselves so strongly to the attack 
they have brought up reinforcements. A 
significant fact is that many of the German 
dead are in civil uniforms. This our men have 
found when they have won back a little terrain. 
I cannot say whether it is that the Germans 
are using now reserves without uniforms or 
whether it is the case, as at Alost, that they 
put Belgian civilians in the fighting line. But 
our men say that these German dead in civilian 
attire have rifles. At Alost the civilian Belgian 
dead were unarmed. 

In the afternoon I go out on a cycle to explore 
the northern portion of the city towards the 
Breda Gate, which I had marked out as the 
line of retreat when the Germans came. The 
northern part of the city had been recommended 
by the authorities as the safest from shells. 
It is a poor industrial quarter, very closely packed. 
Surprised, I find that it is under very heavy 


shell-fire, and there is some serious loss of life 
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because very many of the people had stayed 
here. Laying their guns on two prominent 
church steeples, the Germans are pouring high- 
explosive shell into this quarter. The poor 
little houses give no resistance at all, and the 
shells pass through them from street to street. 

It is difficult to get past the heaps of ruins, and 
I have to carry the cycle most of the way, because 
of the broken glass that is everywhere. Some 
people are in flight; others stand or squat 
outside their houses in passive despair. From 
one house of two storeys as it collapses a woman’s 
body falls; if she uttered a shriek it is drowned 
in the roar of the explosion. I hear of many 
dead and wounded. Some brave ambulance 
men are taking the wounded away. 

Back to the Scheldt in the afternoon: the 
rush across the river continues. ‘Traversing 
the Place de Meir on the safety side—that 
protected by the southern row of buildings— 
the opposite side is being struck by shells, which 
pass through their fronts and smash up at the 
back. The quarter which received the first 
Zeppelin bomb is struck by one shell and its 
ruined house collapses utterly. There seems 
to be no loss of life here, for no inhabitants 
are left. A fire starts in the Marché des Souliers, 
almost opposite the Hétel St. Antoine. From 
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the Scheldt great clouds of smoke arise. Going 
there, I find that the oil tanks—the majority 
empty or nearly empty—are aflame, and bits 
of burning débris are floating down the stream, 
threatening the bridges of boats. 

Going to see if the Cathedral were still safe, 
I have two narrow escapes from shells, and feel 
that enough exploration has been done for the 
afternoon and go to my retreat at the Hétel 
Wagner. 

I go out again to explore a house with bomb- 
proof cellars and a good stock of wine and 
provisions, quarters in which are offered by a 
friend. I am not at all inclined to change, as 
the place indicated, between the railway and 
the Chausée de Malines, is right in the line 
of fire, but reluctantly decide to go and see. 
My friend is inclined to take the shells lightly 
and is a little amused at my precautions of 
running across unsheltered streets and dodging 
under doorways when a near shriek tells that a 
shell is coming. Soon he is fully converted. 
At a spot which we had passed a minute before 
a house is thrown out into the street with a 
roar and a rattle. On our way we see five 
houses in all smashed up. We persevere to the 
house, explore it, and come back, content not 
to move. 
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Evening falls, and I climb up to the roof 
of the Hétel Wagner and overlook almost the 
whole city, the view partly cut off in only one 
direction by the Flemish Opera House, which 
is five feet higher than the hétel. 

The spectacle is one of grandeur as well as 
of horror. Satan, it would seem, has set up 
his throne over the city, and in infernal pomp 
takes the homage of the Powers of Darkness. 
The night—out from the area of the city—I 
know, is clear, cold, absolutely still, bright with 
the silver radiance of the moon. Over Antwerp 
a great blanket of smoke shuts out the moon, 
the stars, the clean sweet air of Heaven, the 
gracious coolth; and it is as if the city had 
descended into Hell. It is enveloped in a 
dank, hot mist. From the burning oil tanks 
three round pillars of smoke ascend and support 
the black pall. The fires in the suburbs and in 
the Marché des Souliers give to the southern 
edge of this cloud of naphtha-smoke a lining 
which is not red and not yellow, but an un- 
earthly colour somewhat like that of chlorine 
fumes. Against this hideous lining of a hideous 
cloud the spires, minarets, chimneys, gable 
corners of the city, dance a dance of “fiends. 
The Cathedral tower, lit up from its base by a 
fire near, alone stands out from this devils’ 
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phantasmagoria and seems clean, wholesome, a 
citadel of hope. 

Hope seems an absurd word, but going into 
the streets again I penetrate to the cellar of a 
Red Cross official, and he, strangely enough, 
speaks of hope. ‘“ Antwerp will be bombarded 
for five days, and then the Germans will be 
defeated.” He is a mere lad, who knows 
nothing, but I find comfort in talking to him. 

But going out into the streets again I find 
Belgian and British troops in retreat across the 
Scheldt. Clearly all is over. A Belgian staff 
officer explains to me the formidable nature 
of the task set to the defenders : 

‘““We were outclassed in artillery from the 
first. In consequence the Germans were able 
to destroy a section of the outer forts and with 
them some of the confidence of our men. When 
the British aid arrived the position was almost 
hopeless. Without that aid surrender was in- 
evitable. With it we had only a gambler’s 
chance. The German plan of attack was to 
harass our men day and night with artillery, 
and only bring up their infantry at the last 
moment. It came fresh against wearied and 
outnumbered men.” 

There is no need to recount the details hour 
by hour of a story always the same. The 
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German superiority in guns was overwhelming. 
Our troops held their ground with marvellous 
tenacity, but finally had to yield little by little. 
As the circle of defence grew narrower they 
got some of their own back from the Germans. 
Ground was lost and won back again, but 
ultimately it was a question of extrication. 
Throughout, the troubles of the Staff were 
added to by the fact that the Germans were 
kept advised by spies on the actual battle-ground 
of our positions. Wherever the General Staff 
established itself it found itself at once under 
murderous shell-fire. 

At the last the Belgian General nobly takes 
on the responsibility for his army of acting as 
rear-guard. 

Friday, October 9th. Throughout last night 
the few who remained in Antwerp had every 
prompting to terror and agonizing doubt. The 
flames of the burning oil tanks enveloped the 
city in a dark pall of green-black smoke, to 
which the flames of burning houses gave a lining 
of lurid yellow. Through this pall came shriek- 
ing the great shells of the 28-centimetre 
guns, each one smashing one or more houses, 
and crashing like a thunderbolt as it sent 
buildings actually pouring into the streets. 
Beneath the pall of smoke, along the ways of 
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the shattered city, went the tumbrils and hurry- 
ing ranks of a retiring army. 

Many of the people of Antwerp had resolved 
to withstand the bombardment of the city as 
the last penalty they would have to pay before 
the vindication of their national cause: and 
were content to stay, burrowing among its 
ruins, so long as the Germans ‘could be kept 
out. To them the retreat of the defending army 
was the last blow of Fate. They abandoned 
the cellars and retreats which they had pre- 
pared and provisioned and set out in flight. 

It was the last and most pitiful exodus, for 
these were the elect of the citizens, the brave 
men and their brave wives who were for Ant- 
werp whilst the city had one building left to 
fly a flag. Through the streets they passed, 
north and east, to the Dutch frontier, or towards 
the quays, some meeting their death as they 
went from the bombardment which went 
pitilessly on, seeking, it seemed, in particular 
at this stage to search the northern roads leading 
towards Holland. 

As the fugitives passed they gave way here 
and there for the retreating troops, and, one 
may think, took some grain of comfort to their 
brave hearts in the fact that most of these 
troops passed towards the Scheldt bridges and 
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therefore towards the last of Belgian territory 
unoccupied by the enemy. 

On Friday morning at six, the bombardment 
slackened for a little. Going to some officers’ 
quarters in the vaults under the Central Railway 
Station, I found them deserted. Through a 
mile almost of the great subterranean passages 
I tramped, seeking an officer, a sentry, a sign 
of hope. As gallery after gallery of the vaults 
proved to be empty the sense of abandonment 
gave a chill foreboding which some hairbreadth 
escapes from shell fragments had not given. 
This truly was the abomination of desolation. 

A railway porter outside, stolid, apathetic, 
miserable, told me that all the soldiers had 
gone and the Germans would be in soon. How 
soon? In half an hour, he had heard; and he 
stood there listlessly and waited. 

A hospital had promised a chance of escape 
on its ship for the three of us—two correspon- 
dents and a woman author—who had stayed 
on. I went to the hospital seeking this life- 
line, before going on to the Hétel de Ville for 
the definite news of the surrender. The hospital 
had gone. All around it the shell-fire of the 
night had wrought ruin—fire directed probably 
at the railway station. As I stood outside a 
shell struck a brick house in the street, and with 
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a crashing roar the house went up into the air 
as a red cloud and came raining down in bricks 
and mortar. 

That shell, strangely enough, was a little 
comforting. It argued that the German Army 
would not be actually in the city, or else the 
bombardment would have ceased altogether. 

On a cycle I set out to explore the night’s 
devastation. It had been very serious. The 
centre of the city chiefly had been attacked, 
and all round the Central Railway Station, the 
Cathedral, and the Royal Palace, along the 
Place de Meir, and at the back of that street, 
were houses altogether ruined and great pits 
in the streets from which had been vomited 
up, as from a volcano, paving stones and shell 
splinters, which smashed in the fronts of the 
houses they struck. 

Coming from an examination of the Cathedral, 
undamaged, but with the ruins of a house spread 
as a threat at its very door, I encountered two 
British marines who had lost their regiment 
and their way and asked the road to safety. 
I took them along to the bank of the Scheldt, 
learning as I went their story of the night. 

Nearing the Scheldt, heavy firing was heard 
from light artillery. We pushed on quickly. 
The second bridge of boats had been set on 
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fire in two places, and our artillery was engaged 
in smashing the bridge in other places. The 
other bridge, higher up the river, of more recent 
construction, had been destroyed by the Belgians 
during the night. It was now half-past seven on 
Friday morning. All line of retreat towards 
Ostend was cut off. The bombardment at 
this time was not severe, about one heavy shell 
a minute. 

Going back to the Place de Meir, I noticed 
that the one portion of the city actually set on 
fire by the German shells (a group of shops in 
the Marché des Souliers, near the Hotel 
St. Antoine, where the Legations were sheltered) 
was burning itself out. There was no wind and 
therefore this fire did not spread. It had started 
on Thursday evening, and up to this point had 
been left to its own will. Now a small band of 
firemen were trying to pull down the tottering 
walls of the shops. It was brave work at such a 
time. In the Place de Meir I encountered 
again a group of British marines and the one 
journalist colleague who was staying with Ant- 
werp to the last. We march with the marines 
to the Scheldt, and show them the nearest way 
to Holland, since it is better to be a prisoner 
in Holland than in Germany. 

Some sensational stories written by “ eye- 
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witnesses” who were a frontier or so away have 
described the “ burning” of Antwerp. It was 
not burned. The oil tanks at Hoboken were 
set on fire after the bulk of the oil had been 
run into the Scheldt: three shops at one corner 
near the Hétel St. Antoine were burned out, 
and one other shop near the Hotel de Ville was 
set slightly on fire in the last hour of the bom- 
bardment. In the suburbs many houses were 
burned. The destruction of property by high- 
explosive shells was huge. But clearly no 
incendiary shells were used. Since the town 
was without water, and until Friday morning 
without fire-fighters, any general employment 
of incendiary shells would have caused its entire 
destruction. 

At eight o’clock at the Hétel de Ville it was 
clear that something was afoot. A motor-car 
was drawn up along the one side of it sheltered 
somewhat from shell fire, and officials passed 
to and fro. The following proclamation, dated 
October 7th, had been just. posted up announcing 
the departure of the Government : 


“ After long hesitations and vain attempts 
to secure a victory on other fields of battle 
the German Army has pursued for a month 
now the siege of the fortified position of 
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Antwerp. In these circumstances the 
Government has a duty not only to main- 
tain the communications with all’ parts 
of the country not occupied by the enemy, 
but to place safe from all risk the liberty 
of its deliberations and of its actions, the 
continuity of its relations with the guaran- 
teeing Powers and with the other nations 
who accord to our valiant country their 
sympathies and good wishes. 

“Sacrificing itself to imperious obliga- 
tions, of which all patriots will measure the 
importance, the Government has decided 
to transfer itself to another point of the 
national territory. It quits Antwerp with 
a grateful memory of its generous hospital- 
ity and takes pleasure in proclaiming that, 
faithful to its high national mission, this 
noble city has for almost two months 
assured to the Government a perfect tran- 
quillity in carrying on all its public functions. 

“‘ After as before its departure, the Army 
will oppose to the enemy the most obstinate 
resistance. The Government has the cer- 
tainty that the valiant population of Ant- 
werp will in its turn support with stoicism 
our common trials with the same sentiment 


of patriotism as our other cities and our 
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more humble villages, and will await with 
an unbroken confidence the approaching 
hour of deliverance and reparation.” 


Either from inadvertence, or from a desire 
to postpone publication of what might be a 
prompting to panic, this proclamation was only 
now given out. Its pathos was _ heightened 
by the fact that it was read—or disregarded— 
by the group of twelve people around the 
Hétel de Ville, when plainly the last scene of 
surrender had come. 

At 8.30 the Burgomaster, with three of his 
Sheriffs, entered the motor-car, to go in search 
of General von Bessere, the German Commander 
in charge of the attack. The Burgomaster bore 
himself with a simple and touching dignity. 
He stated what was his mission, and then his 
sorrow plainly begged to be spared questions. 

The Burgomaster had scarcely left the square 
in front of the Hétel de Vulle when a savage 
bombardment of the spot began. That build- 
ing and the Cathedral—both of which the 
Germans had promised to spare—were most 
clearly aimed at. Twelve shells fell within 
six minutes over an area of fifty square yards. . 

The very air ‘seemed torn and shattered 


by them as houses went up into dust and paving 
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stones spouted up into the air. One shell fell 
on the pavement within ten yards of the south- 
eastern corner of the Hétel de Ville, smashed 
all the windows there, wrecked the front of 
the Municipal offices at the back, and sent a 
flood of débris sweeping up the street. Another 
wrecked a shop on the right-hand side of the 
square. Another smashed a shop at the oppo- 
site corner and its roof caught fire. Two more 
fell at the back of that shop, very, very close 
to the Cathedral. The path of the others 
I could not trace, for the air was dark with 
fumes and dust. 

I was sheltering under the lee of the Hotel 
de Ville in front of the statue of Brabo. A 
municipal servant came to the window of the 
basement to warn me of the danger of staying 
there. As I pleaded that it was necessary to 
stay, he opened a door and admitted me to 
the basement, from which one could see fairly 
well, and yet have the shelter of iron bars from 
flying fragments. In the cellars behind were 
sheltering all the Consular representatives remain- 
ing in the city, and the Mexican Consul very 
civilly made me welcome. He had stood to 
his post of duty and was awaiting the return 
of the Burgomaster with the German authorities 
to present himself. He is very urgent that I 
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should go at once towards the Dutch frontier 
as he thinks it likely that the Germans will 
promptly seize all the gates leading out of the 
city; and he knows what would be the fate 
of an English journalist caught in the city. 
But it is necessary to wait for the last phase 
of the last scene. 

The scene is set with all appropriateness for 
this tragedy, which marks another painful stage 
in the Calvary of an heroic little people being 
trodden under foot because they stood for 
honour and good faith. Above, the halls of 
the splendid city palace, opulent in marble 
and oak carving and gilding, splendid with 
the glowing work of Leys and Lagye illustrating 
the glories of Antwerp of the sixteenth century, 
await the invader. Beneath, a few faithful 
servants of the city cower in the cellars, thinking, 
doubtless, of their Burgomaster out in the rain 
of shells, and await his word to perform their 
last sad duties. Outside, the statue of Brabo 
stands amid a wilderness of bricks, masonry, 
glass, fragments of shells, torn bits of buildings, 
riven paving stones. And over all the beautiful 
tower of the Cathedral, standing like a sentinel 
poplar over the Scheldt, seems to mourn and 
droop. 

It is impossible to see and to think over it 
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in the stifling air of the cellar. I feel a suffo- 
cation, a tightening of the heart, a sickness of 
the soul, and must go out to the fresh air, at 
whatever risk of shells. 

The bombardment is not so heavy, and there 
is shown a last instance of the fine courage 
of the Belgians. (Often they have lacked 
experience, but never courage, these two dreadful 
months.) A little group of firemen have set 
to work to quench the fire in the shop opposite. 
Two of them are working on the roof, and they 
call for “‘ Water, water.” A peasant woman 
brings two buckets from the back of the Hétel 
de Ville, and then hesitates and sets them 
down short of that shell-swept street. For 
very shame’s sake, seeing those two men on 
the roof, I have to go and take up the buckets. 
My colleague calls out that he will take one, 
but two are as easy to carry as one, and he waits 
for the next two, which, fortunately, are not 
necessary. ‘The fire is quenched. It threatened 
the Cathedral if it had got a hold. 

We wait, my colleague* and I. The shell 
fire slackens, and we venture down to the Scheldt 
to see the burning bridge, and then, most 
grateful wonder, down the stream shows a 
little motor-boat. Up to this we had had two 


* Mr. Lucien Arthur Jones of the Dasly Chronicle. 
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bicycles (one without tyres) as the sole means 
of escape. The owner of the motor-boat makes 
terms, and agrees to await until the last. 

Back to the Hétel de Ville to wait, and at 
10.30 the bombardment ceases. A quarter of 
an hour after a message comes from the Burgo- 
master, and one of the civic staff goes out to 
post up type-written proclamations which have 
been ready beforehand. 

One, dated October 8th, but now (10.30 a.m., 
October gth) first given out, is from Lieu- 
tenant-General De Guise, Commandant of 
Antwerp, warning all ill-intentioned persons 
from taking advantage of the bombardment 
and the partial abandonment of the town to 
do acts of pillage. | 

The second, dated also October 8th, states 
that since the Government had left Antwerp, 
the Burgomaster took over control with a 
Commission to assist him, and they would do 
their best to keep order. 

The third asked all citizens to deliver up 
their arms at the Police Bureau; enjoined on 
the police a house-to-house canvass to see that 
this was done; warned citizens against com- 
mitting any act of violence or enmity towards 
the Germans; advised those who fled from 
the town to take with them food and blankets ; 
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announced that the civic dignitaries would 
stay at their posts, and begged all to maintain 
order and calmness. 

At noon a messenger comes that the Germans 
are entering by the Malines Gate, and five 
minutes after our motor-boat is making its 
slow way down the Scheldt, the surface of which 
is covered with oil and burning débris from 
the destruction of the Hoboken tanks. On 
either shore is a fringe of refugees fleeing from 
the Huns towards hospitable Holland. 

It is a grey, cold day. The river reeks of 
petrol, is charred with burning rubbish, shows 
here and there the dead body of a soldier, is 
framed on either side with a tattered silhouette 
of despairing fugitives. But, looking back, the 
tower of the Cathedral, intact, beautiful, stands 
like a sentinel poplar on guard for the Belgian 
nation, promising that Heaven will soon right 
the wrongs and miseries of to-day. Antwerp, 
which survived her cruel trials in the fourteenth 
century, which was not destroyed by the Duke 
of Alva, nor yet by the horrors of the Furie 
Espagnoli, which withstood the siege of Alex- 
ander Farnese for fourteen months, will forget 
the humiliation of to-day and revive its proud 


history. 
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CHAPTER X 
HOW THE GERMAN FIGHTS 


HERE have been published between 
August and December, 1914, many vivid 
and popular descriptions of the methods of 
the German Army in the field. Briefly sum- 
marized they have amounted to this: that 
the German artillery is usually poorly aimed 
and its ammunition defective: that the German 
infantry cannot shoot, always advances into 
action in massed formation, and leaves behind 
hillocks of slain as it suffers its inevitable defeat. 
Comforting as are such accounts, they leave 
us in a little doubt as to why under these cir- 
cumstances the German Army 1s in possession 
of almost all Belgium, the richest district of 
France, and a great portion of Poland, in spite 
of the skilful and gallant French, Russian, 
British and Belgian armies. I must venture 
on a description of the German Army methods 
which will be less obviously “ patriotic.” 
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A general impression of German war tactics 
after some observation in the field left these 
two points outstanding: (1) The wonderful 
thoroughness of preparation on the part of the 
German nation for this war ; and (2) the failure 
of the German nation to assert a superiority 
over, or even an equality with, its British, 
French, and Belgian antagonists in unforeseen 
contingencies calling for individual initiative. 

In all that could be provided for by thought 
beforehand, in all the book-work and routine 
of war, in the matters of discipline and of equip- 
ment, the German force was generally above 
criticism. In those other things which tell of 
the character of a race, of its native wit, and 
its natural courage, the German has often taken 
second place to the Belgian, the Frenchman, 
the British man. Constantly, therefore, in 
considering the German at war, I was moved 
to astonishing alternations of applause and 
censure. 

But perhaps there is an explanation which 
will do away with the astonishment. It was 
impossible that an intelligent and methodical 
people should devote their whole energies to 
the perfection of a plan of aggressive war with- 
out securing great results; but impossible also 
that this devotion to a single and inhuman end 
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should not have de-humanized the people 
somewhat, lowered their general intelligence, 
injured their spirit of initiative. To train for 
the defence of one’s own country is, I suppose, 
an almost necessary part of intelligent life. 
But to submit to a military despotism for the 
sake of organizing a war of conquest over one’s 
neighbours must spoil the citizen somewhat 
in drilling the soldier. Germany has profited 
in the field by the scientific exactness of her 
war equipment and the blind obedience of 
her slavishly-drilled people. She has lost in 
the field by the failure of those people under 
circumstances when equipment failed and a 
‘“common-sense_ shift” was called for, when 
obedience was not sufficient and an individual 
élan and judgment was wanted. 

In regard to equipment, the first days of the 
campaign disclosed how perfected was the 
German war machine in this regard. The first 
German dead gave up many secrets. ‘The 
German soldier was clothed in cloth of a colour 
which on the average of European days gives 
a greater degree of invisibility than khaki. 
This cloth was excellently woven to withstand 
weather and strain. Each soldier carried in 
his pocket-knife a little equipment for mending 
his clothes (as also a little first-aid Red Cross 
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bandage of adhesive plaster). His boots were 
of wonderfully strong and supple leather, such 
boots as only civilians in good circumstances 
can buy. His valise of cowhide, tanned with 
the hair on, was most ingeniously furnished 
with straps and removable bolts of white metal 
for ease of carrying and ease of packing and 
unpacking. Its contents, disposed in various 
little cupboards, gave the maximum of food 
reserve and clothing comforts for the space and 
weight. 

Quite regardless of the value of the soldier’s 
life at the critical moment of an action, the 
German plan equipped him perfectly at the 
outset, even with materials to facilitate the 
work of pillage and incendiarism which had 
been mapped out for him. The order-books 
of officers and non-commissioned officers showed 
the same meticulous devotion to detail. During 
all the years of preparation the German mind 
evidently devoted itself with passionate industry 
to providing for every possible emergency of the 
soldier’s life in the field. 

As the equipment was the zenith, the cavalry 
tactic was the nadir of the German Army. 
Whether against the Belgian, French, or British 
cavalry the German cavalry was always inferior. 
The much-advertised Uhlans might appear from 
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some episodes to have done good, daring work. 
But in real fact they were simply shot out from 
headquarters like stones from a catapult, reck- 
lessly, non-intelligently, to raid somewhere, any- 
where. With so many of them out they had 
to blunder on some successes. In the aggregate 
their record was one of failure. Repeatedly 
they were trapped and almost exterminated 
by far inferior forces, and I recall one instance 
(of many) near Osmael when six Belgian cyclists 
ambushed twenty-five Uhlans and killed thirteen 
of them without suffering any loss. 

On the march the Uhlans had no skill of 
scouting. In the first phase of the war the 
German idea of cavalry on the march in hostile 
country was for a squadron of twenty-five to 
precede by five hundred yards the regiment, 
without flank scouts or advance scouts. Taught 
by heavy losses, they modified that a little. 
But never did they seem to learn the scouting 
side of cavalry work. Nor did their cavalry 
seem to know how to follow up a retreat. I 
have been in several retreats and never were 
they harassed by the German cavalry. 

To give another proof from personal experi- 
ence: when the Germans, after a victory, were 
about to enter a town, on three occasions | 
went forward on a cycle to get in touch with 
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their advance cavalry and make sure of the 
direction they were taking. Never was there 
any real ground for uneasiness in doing this, 
though some press gentlemen once reported 
me as killed because they saw me cycling out, 
apparently into the arms of the Uhlans, at 
Louvain after the battle of Tirlemont. The 
German cavalry, in short, had no eyes: its 
courage was of the blind sort and rapidly eva- 
porated on a hot challenge. Whether the 
cavalry was able to shine in any charges such 
as used to be rehearsed so carefully at Potsdam 
I do not know, not having seen any charges nor 
encountered an officer who has. 

Competent observers tell me that both the 
British and the French artillery have out- 
classed the German in the heroic combats of 
Northern France. It is a very high record 
for them, since the German artillery, from the 
heaviest to the lightest, is without a doubt 
extraordinarily good in tactics. The way in 
which it co-operates with its infantry seems 
to me specially good. Step by step it follows 
the infantry advance with patient care, and I 
have never noticed it either smash up its own 
men or leave them at a pinch without the moral 
support of the guns. In return the infantry 


sticks well to its guns, and I have never noticed, 
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nor have heard recorded, an instance where 
the German infantry cleared out regardless of 
the fate of the guns. 

In artillery ranging the Germans evidently 
relied upon : 


(1) An excellent system of maps. The 
area of operations was very minutely set 
out in numbered squares; and on one 
battery finding its fire effective on a certain 
square the number of that square was 
sent on to as many other batteries as was 
necessary, and their fire thus could be 
instantaneously directed on to the required 
spot. This system of ranging with the 
aid of squared maps is not peculiar to 
the German artillery; but it seems to 
have reached with them a high degree of 
perfection. 

(2) By aeroplanes and captive balloons. 
The captive balloons usually operated in 
couples on two flanks; and, I conclude, 
took cross-observations from two angles of 
view. 

(3) By the use of spies within the lines of 
their antagonist. This was, probably, their 
most effective means of ranging. Spies, 


passing for peasants and wandering about 
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the field of operations, would give signals 
as to the position of batteries, trenches, 
and Staff officers. 


The absence was noticeable of ranging by 
‘‘ brackets” (1.¢., finding a distance by trial 
firing first at, say, 2,000 and 2,300 yards, then 
at 2,100, 2,200, and finding the range at 
2,050). This system of ranging seems almost 
obsolete with German batteries. 

The moral effect of artillery fire is thoroughly 
understood and exploited by the Germans. 
Against infantry in trenches, after finding that 
shrapnel does not cause a quittance, they try 
high explosive—less likely to be deadly, but more 
terrifying. On a wide battlefield a proportion 
of their guns will fire—seemingly without known 
aim—at points all over the place. This is evi- 
dently not only with the hope of finding a chance 
mark, but of breeding terror over the whole 
field, making troops in reserve feel that they, 
too, are under fire. It is an expensive way of 
causing fright, but against unseasoned troops 
can be useful. 

The German big guns were laid perfectly. 
It was always possible to see what they were 
aimed at and to recognize that the aim was good. 
In the bombardment of Antwerp in particular 
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I noticed this. The guns clearly had exactly 
the right elevation and exactly the right deflec- 
tion. Whether it was intended or not—I think 
it was—the last stage of that bombardment 
showed perfection in big gun pointing. Six 
shells in quick succession came within a few yards 
of the Hétel de Ville. I imagined that the idea 
was to hurry up the burgomaster to come out 
and surrender. (He had left on that mission at 
8.30, just before this bouquet of shells ar- 
rived.) 

There was no notable horse artillery work on 
the part of the Germans, so far as I could see or 
hear. The artillery worked perfectly “ by the 
book,” but without dash or any spirit of adven- 
ture. Certainly it was never pushed forward 
to punish a retreat. 

The German infantry has to be credited with 
a very stubborn courage, but it was, so far as can 
be judged, chiefly ‘“‘ officers’ courage.” Left 
to themselves, the German infantry were prone 
to surrender: though the same men under their 
officers would suffer the most severe punishment 
without flinching. The virtues and defects alike 
of the German military system concentrated in 
the infantry. Educated, partly by godly precept, 
partly by brutality, into believing that the mili- 
tary officer is a being apart, worthy of worship, 
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the German rank and file follow their officers, 
or are driven forward by their officers, in positions 
which seem almost desperate. On the other 
hand, the German rank and file, deprived of 
their officers, are more helpless than French or 
British soldiers in the same circumstances. 

In entrenching himself the German soldier is 
as good as the best (book work and methodical 
practice !). In taking advantage of natural cover 
he is inferior to the British (absence of initiative !). 
The virtues and defects alike of his training send 
him to the charge in somewhat close order. 
Thus he is easier to kill but more terrible if he 
arrives. His marksmanship is inferior to that of 
the British soldier, but his volley-firing—helped 
by the flat trajectory of his rifle—can be very 
effective. He is not fond of the bayonet as a 
weapon. 

Not at all sparing of the infantry when the 
order to advance is given, the German tactics 
is nevertheless careful of its infantry in that it 
practises a very thorough artillery preparation, 
and, as I have noted before, the artillery follows 
the infantry step by step. 

In regard to minor points, the German air 
work was far better than was expected in the 
absence of any special advertisement of her air- 
men before the war. Her aeroplane proved a 
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very good, very serviceable model, and the aero- 
nauts were, it seemed, standardized. A Taube 
could always be relied upon for about the same 
speed and daring. The German commissariat 
and transport had astonishingly hard work to 
do, and seemed on the whole to do it very well. 
Occasionally the men lacked food; but I do not 
think they often lacked ammunition. Food 
problems were in part solved by the system of 
pillage, but the demands of the wasteful guns 
had to be supplied from headquarters, and, 
apparently, always were. 

In the villages and towns the individual 
German soldier showed a tendency to become 
human and to attempt to fraternize with the 
inhabitants. Perhaps it was partly because of 
a fear of the results of this that some of the 
outrages were organized. Fraternizing with 
civilians would have deteriorated the discipline, 
so slavish in its methods, and would have 
probably led to many desertions. 

Summed up, the German Army in the field 
had all the virtues which a thorough book pre- 
paration and a slavish discipline could give. 
But it was not the ideal army; and, in my judg- 
ment, not superior in effectiveness man by man 
to the French and the British Armies. Com- 
paring it particularly with the British Army, it 
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showed few points of superiority, and several 
points of inferiority. 

A comparison of the various armies (partly 
the result of my own observation, partly from 
consultation with officers in the field) led me to 
this “ placing ” of the forces: 


Staff System. 
Germany (with a long lead) . iI 


France and Great Britain (bracketed) . 2 

Belgium . 4 
Heavy Artillery. 

Germany I 

France and Great Britain (biackered). 2 2 


Belgium . ; ; : : . 4 


Field Artillery. 


France . ‘ ; : . iI 
Great Britain . 5: 2 
Germany and Belgium (brackéted) ns 3 


Cavalry. 


Great Britain and — on 
France 


Germany : ; : : - 4 
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Infantry. 


Great Britain . a | 
Germany . 2 
France - 3 
Belgium . . 4 
Air Service. 
Germany I 
Great Britain . : ; : “ 2 
France 3 


Belgium . : : - 4 

In regard to the air service, individual exploits 
of British airmen were better than those of 
German airmen, but the whole service of the 
Germans was better, with its wonderful numbers 
of standardized fliers and machines. 

The idea that the German army followed an 
absolutely stereotyped model and could learn 
nothing from experience is often put forward, 
but is absurd. Officers and men showed a lack 
of initiative and were usually inferior in indi- 
vidual intelligence to British, French and 
Belgians: but the Staff watched every develop- 
ment of the war with keen vigilance and showed 
a quick faculty of learning. In November a 
copy fell into my hands of the German Minister 
for War’s letter of advice on the training of the 
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new German armies, dated September 26th. 
The document gives proof that the German 
military mind is not impervious to teaching, and 
that the first stages of the campaign taught it 
the necessity of some modification’ of its old 
tactics. 

Summed up, the official instructions insisted 
on three points: More caution in infantry attack ; 
the “scrapping” of the cavalry charge; and 
the further development of aerial reconnaissance, 
kept in close touch not only with the Commander- 
in-Chief, but with the artillery command. 

The document (translated freely) reads: 


Directions for the instruction of new formations 
of Reserve. 


I. It is clear that the putting into the field 
of new troops is a matter of very great difficulty, 
but as we have absolute need of these troops by 
the middle of October to continue the war, it 18 
necessary that these difficulties should be sur- 
mounted. 

II. In that which concerns the choice of leaders 
(both officers and non-commissioned officers) it 
is not so much necessary to respect social grades 
as to place at each post the man who suits 1t best. 

III. The experience of the war goes to show 
how expensive it is that the leaders should expose 
themselves uselessly. It has to be admitted, on 
the other hand, that men do not hesitate to follow 
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a leader who is actually at their head. But the 
officer ought not to be in any way distinguishable 
from his men by his uniform. 


Infantry. 

IV. It is undoubted that if the German in- 
fantry makes good use of entrenching tools, and 
by this means best utilizes natural cover, so as to 
shelter itself from the fire of artillery, it is, so to 
say, unattackable on its front, and, therefore, it 
has the advantage of the possibility of a strong 
échelon in depth on its flanks. 

The greatest possible use of these means (t.¢., 
entrenchment) is recommended to all units, the 
smallest and the greatest. 

None of our adversaries can withstand the 
German “hourrah!” and the attack with the 
bayonet. 

In the infantry attack it is necessary, above all 
things, to cross safely the danger zone of the 
enemy’s artillery fire: this may be done by night 
movements or by movements in foggy weather. 
Under such conditions it is generally easy to come 
into close contact with the infantry of the enemy, 
particularly when one can pass from an échelon 
in depth to a movement of menace on the flank, 
however light it may be. 

But the end to attain is always to advance up 
to the artillery of the enemy as quickly as possible 
and to put it out of action. 

Each step in advance ought to- be consolidated 
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with the trenching tool against the possibility of 
a counter offensive. 


Cavalry. 

V. As regards the cavalry, the habit of pam- 
pering horses in peace time has caused some bitter 
disillusionments for us. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that for the future our horses should be 
accustomed to bivouac in the open air, and to be 
satisfied with what food can be obtained on a 
campaign. Horses should be left out of doors 
for days together in order to train them to the 
open-air life. 

There is no question at all now of training cavalry 
horses for dashing work. It is infinitely more 
important to train them to make long marches 
at an easy pace from point to point; and to the 
men it is most important that they should be 
trained to use their carbines. 

The dismounted cavalryman should be able to 
fight exactly as an infantryman. Cavalry charges 
no longer play any part in warfare. 


Artillery. 

VI. The field artillery and the heavy 
artillery of an army nowadays fight almost ex- 
clusively in entrenched positions. Careful atten- 
tion should be given to the instruction of the 
artillery in the tactics of entrenchment. The 
tactics of the search for the enemy’s artillery— 
which is also nearly always in covered positions— 
are a necessary part of that instruction. 
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Batteries in this war are often employed from 
isolated positions in order to take as much ad- 
vantage as possible of the shelter afforded by the 
natural features of the country. Nevertheless, 
fire control to keep the fire of the guns (both as 
regards rate and direction) at the best possible 
pitch must be maintained over all the artillery 
units. Otherwise there would inevitably result 
an intolerable waste of ammunition. 

It is necessary, speaking generally, to attach 
the highest importance to the economy of ammu- 
nition. Each shot fired uselessly is a crime. 


The Air Service. 

VII. The réle of the aeroplanes in war has taken 
on an unexpected degree of importance. Their work 
should be carried on in very close connection not 
only with the general command, but also with the 
artillery command. Every possible effort should 
be made on the manceuvre grounds to train for a 
close co-operation and a reciprocal understanding 
between the aeroplane service, the general command, 
and the artillery. 

Aviators on reconnaissances should be provided 
with pistols and with hand grenades. Though 
these latter produce no appreciable result for the 
most part, nevertheless they have an important 
effect in creating alarm among the enemy, and 
should therefore be employed. 


As regards the “ high strategy ” of the war, it 
does not seem to have developed any startling 
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superiority on any side. But there is some evi- 
dence that the German generals during the course 
of the campaign were subjected to what may be 
called “ political” pressure on the part of the 
Emperor—doubtless with what seemed to him 
good reasons. It would appear that some time in 
September, the main immediate objective of the 
German campaign was changed from the humilia- 
tion of France to the invasion of England. 
That, I think, led to the determined attack on 
Antwerp and the rush to seize the Channel 
coast, to be used as the base for air raids and 
submarine raids against England. 

It was curious to note how, just after this, 
talk of Paris was dropped amongst the Germans, 
how there was a sudden discovery by them of 
amiable qualities in the French people, and how 
there flared up a very fury of objurgation against 
England. I have from the kindness of an 
American attaché to the Belgian forces, who 
spoke German perfectly, notes of conversations 
with a number of German officers (prisoners) 
which he had just after Turkey came into the 
conflict on the side of Germany and before the 
Emden was destroyed. The German officers 
expressed themselves as quite confident of getting 
through to Dunkirk and Calais, and forming there 
a base of operations against England. As to the 
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fate of Paris, they professed to be unconcerned, 
since “the development of the war had made 
London now the chief objective.” Professing 
respect for France and pity for Belgium, the 
German officers had an insatiable rage against 
England. | 

The entry of Turkey into the conflict they 
hailed as the beginning of the end for England. 
Turkey would be able to seize the Suez Canal 
and shut it against British shipping, and thus 
paralyse to a large extent British commerce. 
With the closing of the Suez Canal and the 
operations of commerce destroyers such as the 
Emden on trade routes still open to Great Britain, 
and the wearing down of the British naval 
superiority in minor actions, it would soon be 
possible to put such economic pressure on England 
as to fill her land with starving unemployed. 
The speedy withdrawal of the British Army from 
the European theatre of war was foreshadowed. 
* It will have enough to do in defending England 
and Egypt.” 

Whilst speaking of the French without con- 
tempt and without extravagant hostility, the 
German officers expressed confidence in France’s 
ultimate subjection, but “it could wait until 
after England was dealt with.” 

To some extent it must have been embarrassing 
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to the German high command to have to change, 
in a fashion, their objective. The first plan was 
to capture Paris, force a peace on France, and 
attack England. The second plan, seemingly, 
was to let Paris be, but to concentrate on Calais 
as opening a gate to England, holding the while 
a defensive grip on the rich districts of Northern 
France, and using their occupation as a means of 
bringing economic pressure to force France to 
turn her thoughts to peace. But to what extent 
this “ political’ change of plan was embarrass- 
ing to German strategy I cannot pretend to 
judge. Strategy has not told for much so far 
in this war. It has been a war of attrition, a 
mathematical contest. That view of it I put 
into the mouth of an Irish sergeant in November. 


‘It’s a murdering war, and all mud and 
’rithmetic, which I couldn’t bear as man or 
boy, and no fun at all, at all; but I am not 
talking against it, because it’s a war for the 
little oppressed nations, and for a most 
distressful country 

‘‘A country more distressful than old 
Ireland herself,”’ he added after a pause, on a 
note of defiance, as if challenging contra- 
diction. Not getting it, he went on a little 
disappointedly : | 
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“In little Belgium the Prooshians have 
spared neither the mother nor the babe, 
the priest nor the holy nun. We have 
sorrows of our own in Ireland, but it’s the 
Irishman who must take the Belgian to his 
heart and welcome him among the little 
distressed nations and show him how an 
Irishman can fight for a woman who is 
wronged and whose babe has been murdered. 

“Twenty years I have been fighting and 
drilling all over the world, and sometimes 
sad about it, too. But what’s for an Irish- 
man to do without much book learning 
except to fight whiles the blood is hot in 
him? Now it’s glad I am myself to be at 
this war, fighting for the little peoples, and 
for the altars. 

‘“‘ But it’s a murderous, and it’s a mathy- 
matical kind of war: and if I could I would 
be ag’in it, having no liking ever, or under- 
standing, of figures, neither algebry, nor 
Euclid, nor ’rithmetic. As Father O’Flana- 
gan would say, these had no uses for a gentle- 
man provided he had a morsel of Latin to 
show that there had been education put 
in him. ; 

It’s all figures, and calculations and 
motor-cars, this war, and there’s little in 
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it of horses, or charges, or aught to amuse 
an Irishman with the love of fighting for the 
fun and devilment of it. Give me a battle 
where the boys feel the spirit in them, and, 
when the officer gives the word, they go at 
it for the glory of Heaven, and, though it’s 
five to one, they beat the enemy and chase 
him to the back of God’s-speed. I have 
been in wars when we fought in a different 
county, so to speak, every day in the week, 
from County Dublin to County Meath in 
a twinkling of a sword. 

“But now there’s a general in command 
sitting in an office surrounded by books and 
a ready-reckoner, and a calculating machine 
handy. And the engineer-in-chief comes 
in with the report on the drains: and the 
general looks serious, and he juggles with a 
couple of loggy-rithums, and consults the 
ready-reckoner, and says solemnly: ‘ We’ve 
to get those trenches seven-eighths of an inch 
deeper, or all is lost.’ 

“Then the shover-in-chief is called in to the 
presence, and he reports that one hundred and 
seventy-one motor-car axles are broken, and 
that he must have seven hundred and ninety- 
three new tyres. But he can’t get them, 
and a regiment or two is ordered out of the 
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battle to patch up a railway embankment 
somewhere so that that will serve. It’s a 
mighty fine agricultural nation that will 
come out of this war, with the practice 
we're having with the spade. 

‘Then, there’s the turn of the higher 
mathymatics to come. There’s a palaver 
of all the big guns, every man with a pair of 
compasses and a spirit level, and something 
on three sticks like a camera, that is used for 
the making of roads. They begin to throw 
figures about, and vulgar fractions and 
cube roots, with a little bit of astronomy 
thrown in. And the general looks bothered 
entirely, until a despatch comes in from the 
boss doctor, and his face lights up as he reads 
It. 

*** Bhoys,’ he says, gay-like, ‘our scouts 
report that in trench Number one thousand 
one hundred and thirty-seven of the enemy 
there are one hundred and forty-nine cases 
of collywobbles. We shall attack to-night.’ 
And carried away by the glory of the moment 
he is startled out of his impassive calm and 
rapidly turning over the pages of his algebra 
book and making calculations, he cries: 
‘If the boys of England, not forgetting 
Ireland and Scotland, do their duty, we 
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shall win back one yard three inches of 
territory or twenty-three - decimal - seven - 
seven-nine of us die in the attempt.’ 

“Oh, he’s a powerful man with figures, 
is the general ; and it’s right he is ordinarily. 
But it’s a dull thing is war, with all this 
mathymatics and mud and sitting down 
while the figures are worked out; and with 
even the guns fired by a table of decimals. 
To an Irishman it would be intolerable 
entirely if it were not for the thought of 
the poor little Belges and their distresses.” 

Sergeant Clancy was silent for a moment. 
We waited, hoping he would go on. Ina 
moment he did. 

“‘ Perhaps another way will be found out 
of it all, after all; somebody one day will 
have forgotten his book of figures, and he’ll 
find a way of going at it in the old way, just 
getting into the thick of it, and fighting 
until the enemy finds he is wanted somewhere 
else and chasing him from the Liffey to the 
Shannon. He will be a general with Irish 
blood in him, if he comes, I am after 


thinking.”’ 


Tolstoi, before his death, predicting the great 
European war, said that out of it would arise a 
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general of original genius. If his prophecy comes 
true, let us pray that the genius does not develop 
on the German side! The German Army is 
proving (and will prove) quite a tough enough 
one to subdue, even with generalship which 1s 
not inspired by genius, and which seems to be 
subject to some interference with its very high 
degree of talent by the Emperor. If there had 
been a Napoleon at its head that magnificent 
machine, the German Army, would by to-day 
have held the continent of Europe from the 
Atlantic to the Vistula. 


CHAPTER XI 


OSTEND: THE HEROIC KING 


B= ORE following the retreat of the Belgian 

Army from Antwerp to its last seat at 
* it will be of interest to turn a backward 
glance at Brussels, and note how it fared under 
German rule. To the credit of the Germans 
let it be said that there were no atrocities there to 
the date of writing (January, 1915). Whilst 
I was at Antwerp a Belgian journalist friend 
went in and out of Brussels for me and kept me 
acquainted with events there. 

The day following the occupation the invaders 
seized all the Ministries, of War, Foreign Affairs, 
Agriculture, and Public Works. ‘They also 
occupied the Chamber of Deputies and the 
Senate buildings, and the railway stations. After 
they had been in possession a few days they took 


® The name of the town which is the temporary seat of the Belgian 
Army it is perhaps still necessary to suppress. Probably the Germans 
know quite well all about it; but it will do no harm to be careful. 
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the Palais de Justice and the King’s Palace at 
Laeken. The citizens remained frigid and calm, 
watching the invasion of the “rats,” as they 
call them (the German uniforms strongly suggest 
the grey rat), with resignation and with confidence 
in the ultimate issue of the conflict. Many 
continued to wear in their buttonholes a cocarde 
or ribbon of the national colours. The German 
permitted this. But of French and English 
national decorations he was not so tolerant, often 
going to the length of snatching the cocarde 
or the ribbon from off the breast of the wearer. 
The Belgian flag was still left floating in many 
places in the town, among others on the Hétel 
de Ville, and on each of the towers of the Church 
of Ste. Gudule. The communal authorities of 
Brussels, with the assistance of certain ministerial 
officials, acting by arrangement with the German 
military government, took from the outset all 
the measures necessary for the provisioning of 
the town. The necessities of life were kept at 
a moderate price. 

The German Governor in the middle of 
September posted a proclamation forbidding 
the showing of Belgian flags from the houses. 
The proclamation, conspicuously moderate in 
tone, disavowed any intention to wound the 
sentiment and dignity of the inhabitants, but 
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stated that the display of Belgian flags might 
provoke conflicts. Burgomaster Max followed 
this with a proclamation, in which he acknow- 
ledged the courteous terms of the German 
order, but added that it would no less wound 
the profoundly ardent and proud population of 
Brussels. He begged the citizens to accept 
provisionally the fate imposed upon them and 
withdraw the flags, waiting patiently for the 
hour of reparation. 

This proclamation led to the arrest of M. Max, 
and he was brought before General von Lutt- 
witz, Military Governor of Brussels, who rated 
the Burgomaster for having published a placard 
without having received the previous authoriza- 
tion of the German Government, a publication 
which constituted a grave act of disobedience 
to the German authorities and a plain defiance 
of them. And he spread out before M. Max’s 
eyes the text of his proclamation, whereon the 
following phrases had been underlined : 


‘“‘’The proclamation will, none the less, 
profoundly wound the ardent and proud 
population of Brussels. Let us provision- 
ally accept the fate imposed upon us. 
... Let us patiently await the hour of 
reparation.” 
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General von Luttwitz proceeded to inform 
him that he was to be placed under arrest. To 
this M. Max only replied: “ Very well.” 

General von Luttwitz proceeded: ‘‘ We are 
going to send you to Germany; we are going 
to send you to Berlin.” 

M. Max again replied: “ Very well.” 

Nonplussed by M. Max’s calm and resolute 
demeanour, General von Luttwitz left him and 
went to make a report to Marshal von der Goltz, 
Military Governor of Belgium. The conference 
lasted a quarter of an hour, at the end of which 
time General von Luttwitz came back to the 
Burgomaster and said: ‘“ We think there is 
probably a way of arranging matters.” 

““ How so?” asked M. Max. 

“Look here,” was the reply; “you will 
proceed to cover with blank sheets of paper 
the placards you have had put up.” 

“T understand,” said M. Max; “ but I will 
only do it on condition that you give me formal 
instructions to that effect in writing. But 
perhaps it would be better that you should 
yourself cover up my placards. You have men 
specially appointed to deal with public 
notices.”’ 

“Very well, then, we will see to it,” said 
General von Luttwitz. 
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M. Max, by his coolness and _ courage, 
“scored” often in his reign as Burgomaster at 
Brussels during the German occupation. On 
one occasion the German authorities forbade 
the people to keep carrier pigeons. Now, the 
Brussels people are great pigeon fanciers, and 
pigeon races are one of the favourite sports of 
the working classes. Naturally the people were 
furious, and many owners of pigeons refused 
to destroy them. M. Max intervened, and at 
his suggestion the Germans agreed that the 
pigeons should be collected together at a 
certain place and there placed under the sur- 
veillance of German soldiers. The place chosen 
was one of the great halls of the Parc du Cin- 
quantenaire, and here hundreds of baskets full 
of pigeons were deposited, the owners coming 
every day to feed these strange prisoners of 
war. 

Such incidents put M. Max in a very good 
light, and reflect credit, too, on the Germans, 
who in Brussels proved that they could behave 
decently in some respects. 

Later, the German authority fell out with 
M. Max on the question of money. Soon after 
the occupation the Germans talked of making 
the city and the Province of Brabant pay a 
war levy of 500,000,000 francs) M. Max 
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would not listen to the mention of such a sum, 
and simply refused to discuss it. After seven 
days spent in negotiations the Germans reduced 
their claim and fixed at 50,000,000 francs the 
sum payable by the city of Brussels. They 
informed M. Max of this decision, and 
announced to him that the money must be paid 
within a short space of time. M. Max did 
not agree to the figure named by the German 
Military Governor, but he undertook to pay 
twenty million francs in five weeks, four millions 
a week. The Germans agreed to accept this 
arrangement, and week by week regularly re- 
ceived the four millions. The payment of the 
last instalment fell due about the end of Sep- 
tember. On Friday, the 25th of the month, 
M. Max was summoned to appear before General 
von der Goltz, who inquired if the money 
would be forthcoming. The Burgomaster re- 
plied that he had the sum in question at disposal, 
and that he proposed to hand it over in a day 
or two. Thereupon the General reminded 
M. Max that the war contribution leviable was 
not twenty million francs, but fifty, and that 
it would therefore be necessary, when the twenty 
millions had been paid, to find another thirty 
millions. “Impossible!” exclaimed M. Max, 
“quite impossible! I won’t undertake to find 
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the money. I have no means of procuring 
anything like it; moreover, I made myself 
responsible for no more than twenty millions.” 

This gave rise to a stormy discussion between 
the Burgomaster and the German authorities, 
who finally threatened to adopt serious measures. 
These latter turned out to be the placarding 
of the walls of Brussels (during the night of 
September 25-26) with notices informing 
the inhabitants that, as the payment of the 
war levy had not been completed, the obligations 
incurred by the Germans would no longer be 
discharged, but would for the future be de- 
ferred till the end of the war. 

On hearing this, M. Max (on the ground that 
the Germans had failed to carry out the arrange- 
ment previously made) decided to withhold 
payment of the final four million francs, which 
he deposited in a place of safety. The result 
of this was that he was arrested and sent to 
Germany. His arrest was a serious blow to the 
citizens of Brussels, but it was not followed— 
as some anticipated—by any outburst of atrocity 
on the part of the German conquerors in 
Brussels. I have seen a Brussels citizen who 
left the place as recently as November 3rd last, 
and he told me (November 14th) that the citizens 
missed M. Max and keep him in affectionate 
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remembrance, but in his absence the civil 
government of the city proceeds smoothly 
enough, as the Germans continue to be on their 
good behaviour. The citizens cherish the hope 
that their immunity from outrages will continue, 
as there has been a notable amelioration of 
German conduct in other parts of Belgium 
since it began to be clear to the German Em- 
peror that henceforth the campaign is a de- 
fensive one for his people and that the tide of 
invasion will soon turn. 

There is no famine in Brussels. Necessarily 
there is a great deal of distress among the poor, 
for there is much unemployment, but food 
supplies, with the exception of bread, are not 
scarce. Bread is dearer, fruit and vegetables 
much cheaper than usual. Meat is at a normal 
price. For the ordinary ménage the cost of 
living is, if anything, less than before the war. 
The population of Brussels is at least as great 
as before the war. 

Many prisoners have passed through Brussels 
on their way to Germany. They are paraded 
as much as possible before the inhabitants. 
The citizens do their best to help the prisoners 
with food and comforts as the trains pass through. 
They notice that the British prisoners are 
looked upon with special malignity by the 
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Germans and have harsher treatment than other 
prisoners. 


To take up again the history of the Belgian 
Army in retreat from Antwerp. After the fall 
of that city I went to London for two days and 
subsequently rejoined the Belgian Army at 
Particulars of the actions south-west 
of Antwerp, between the dates October 7th and 
October 14th, when the Belgian Army and the 
British Marines retreated from the fortified 
area towards the coast, were communicated to 
me by combatant officers. On October 7th 
the withdrawal of the Belgian cavalry and the 
armoured mitrailleuse cars was effected. They 
were no longer of any great use on the field of 
operations around Antwerp, and there was 
already a reasonable certainty that they would 
be needed to guard, as far as possible, the line 
of retreat. The chief danger of the position 
was that the Germans would cross the river at 
Termonde in force, and thus cut off the line of 
retreat towards the coast, forcing the whole 
Belgian Army and the British contingent towards 
the Dutch frontier. From Great Britain a 
force was sent to help to cover the retreat, but 
its gallant operations do not come within the 
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limits of my story. In the covering of the 
retreat very good work was done by the Belgian 
cavalry and mitrailleuse cars, with some help 
from the artillery and the carabineer cyclists ; 
and they can claim a good share of the credit 
for having held back the Germans for a sufficient 
time to enable the forces evacuating Antwerp 
to pass to the coast. Of course the retreating 
army had to do its share of the fighting, but the 
advance guard had saved them from finding the 
enemy actually established on the road. The 
German cavalry (chiefly Bavarian) was very 
heavily punished by the Belgian cavalry and by 
the Belgian armoured cars 

The German force operating south-west from 
Antwerp was estimated at about forty thousand. 
That number passed through Ghent and then 
split up into two forces, one body of about 
thirty thousand going towards Courtrai, the 
other of about ten thousand towards the coast. 
The German force was well supplied with 
artillery, especially with howitzers of large 
calibre. 

It was not possible in all the circumstances 
to do more than delay and harass the German 
advance, as some of the troops in retreat had 
had such a fatiguing experience as to be quite 
incapable of further fighting for a time. All 
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accounts agree that the force, hard as it had 
been punished and severe as were the trials of 
the retreat, showed no loss of morale. Officers 
stuck to their posts and their men to them. 
Though some lacked experience, none lacked 
courage. Some incidents of personal gallantry 
and skill lighten up the chapter of retreat. The 
six Belgian armoured mitrailleuse cars did 
splendid service from Wednesday, October 7th, 
to Tuesday, October 13th, and to their efforts 
during the six days is attributed a loss of the 
enemy’s cavalry to the extent of eight hundred. 
In particular one car surprised a squadron of 
the enemy’s cavalry dismounted, killed several 
at 250 yards’ range, stampeded all the horses, 
and captured the field wireless telegraph wagon 
of No. 2 Light Wireless Corps of the Third 
Bavarian Division, including all its records. 
Another incident of the retreat. A Belgian 
cavalry officer, who has a good record during 
this war, had to leave in the course of retreat 
his father’s chateau. He had collected there a 
great number of captured trophies of the war, 
such as Uhlans’ helmets and lances, and these 
shared a room with a great number of trophies 
he had won in international sporting competi- 
tions. One of these sports trophies was a 
silver cup won at Frankfort, Germany. He left 
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this, surrounded by Uhlans’ helmets, and a 
card stating that he had won it “ by mistake in 
competing with Germans ” and begging that it 
should be sent back to Germany. 

By Thursday, October 15th, the last of the 
Belgian troops had evacuated Ostend. The 
last man out, practically, was the Belgian 
General, and his retirement was covered only 
by armoured motor-cars. Nothing was left 
in Ostend for the Germans but two trainloads 
of provisions. These were left because, through 
a misunderstanding, a railway bridge was blown 
up a little too soon. Some German patrols 
were actually in the suburbs of Ostend on the 
previous evening (Wednesday), but no German 
force entered until Thursday, when about two 
hundred arrived by tram. (In this very me- 
chanical war the tram and the motor-bus come 
into the sphere of action as well as the railway 
train.) 

On the retreat King Albert and his Queen 
showed a noble courage. I am told by those 
who were around him during these sad days that 
he resisted firmly, even indignantly, all the 
suggestions which were made to him to retire 
into France and safety. For her part the Queen 
insisted that her place was by his side. Forced 
out of Antwerp, the royal couple retired but a 
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day’s march towards the coast. When their 
place of retreat (St. Nicholas) came under the 
German guns they retired to Selzaete, both 
King and Queen encouraging the troops in their 
gallant rear-guard actions. Ostend was the next 
stage in this pilgrimage. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that the King could be induced 
to leave that city, the last great populous centre 
of his kingdom, and again he refused to cross 
the border into France, though the Belgian 
Government retired to Havre. The value of 
his example to his army cannot be exaggerated. 
I believe that all Belgium would have passed 
over to the invader during those October days if 
the King had taken the prudent course and 
gone to France. 

Writing later (November 8th), I commented : 


‘“‘'The heroic figure in this war is King 
Albert of the Belgians, whose devotion to 
duty and personal courage rallied the Belgian 
Army within the last few miles left of their 
country, and inspired them to turn and push 
back the invader. His resolution during 
the painful retreat from Antwerp, his de- 
termination to resist the advice given to 
him to take refuge in France, have had per- 
haps more than any other single influence 
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the greatest efficacy in making the Belgian 
Army what it is to-day—a band of soldiers 
worthy of comparison with the Old Guard. 
The Belgian Army can be seen. reacting 
to his influence. One recent day the 
Germans engaged in a spiteful bombard- 
ment of Furnes. The King had business 
that day in the town with his Staff. He 
did not permit the bombardment to disturb 
him. Word of this passed through the 
ranks. The next day two Belgian regiments, 
with two French regiments, by a bayonet 
charge that could not be denied, won the 
key to the battle of the Yser; and the 
Belgians had been continuously in the 
trenches for sixteen days. 

““* We like to do something for the 
King,’ said one soldier simply, when he was 
congratulated on his share in the battle, he 
having kept on with the bayonet to the 
end, in spite of a flesh wound from a 
rifle-ball. 2 

“The King of the Belgians is the real, 
active, directing Commander-in-Chief of his 
Army. His Staff offices are quite near to 
the front, and he is at his ‘ office’ early 
in the morning, sometimes as early as eight 
o’clock, rarely later than nine. At midday 
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a little inn near by sends to him luncheon. 
It is very simple; sometimes it is lacking 
even in what a middle-class citizen of 
London would regard as the ordinary com- 
forts of the table. The King could get 
anything that he wanted if he chose to 
employ the military transport to bring it 
up from a port on the coast. He is so 
vitally absorbed in his work, however, as 
to be indifferent to his own comfort. So 
long as he can get a cigar after luncheon 
he 1s satisfied, and even that has been 
sometimes lacking. 

“In the afternoon the King’s labours 
continue. He has visits to receive and 
to make. He constantly visits the trenches. 
Of late he has wisely decided that the 
Belgian Army would be encouraged in its 
task if it saw a little of the ceremony and 
panoply of war. So reviews are fairly 
frequent. When there is a chance for a 
regiment, passing from one part of the 
front to the other, to march past the King 
with music at its head, the chance is taken. 

‘‘Sometimes it is nine in the evening 
before the King leaves his Staff office, but 
more usually six or seven. Going tq his 
temporary palace—which German airmen 
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are always seeking out with their bombs, 
but which happily they have not yet found— 
he continues then to carry on the work of 
State. But his day’s labour in the public 
eye stretches to an average of eight or nine 
hours. It is carried on in a _ council- 
chamber well fitted for this King who has 
restored to memory the primitive virtues 
of kings. In one of those fine Middle Age 
buildings which every Belgian town has, 1s 
a chamber panelled in old oak and hung 
round with gilt-stamped leather; the table 
and chairs are of the Middle Ages, so, too, 
is the great open fireplace. Here a King 
worthy to have sat at the Round Table 
does his work in a fit setting.” 
On October 15th, after leaving Ostend, the 
“Belgian Army, inspired by good leadership, 
rallied, turned back, actually won Ostend again 
for a few hours, and then taking up a stand on 
the River Yser, a little south, prepared to do a 
service to the cause of the Allies which equalled 
that of Liége. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE BATTLE OF THE YSER 


T was with the Battle of the Yser that the 
Belgian Army came first into actual line 
with their allies; and the encouragement of 
feeling a friendly hand near showed itself in 
their work. I doubt if all through the war 
there has been a better achievement than the 
holding of the line of the Yser by the Belgian 
Army during October. 

Taking the operations of the main forces 
of the Allies into consideration, they divide 
themselves naturally under the headings of the 
Battle of the Marne, the Battle of the Aisne, 
and the Battle of Flanders. But this last 
battle has two such distinct phases that it can 
be most conveniently considered under headings 
clearly marked—the operations on the Yser 
and the operations around Ypres. These 
together checked the effort of the Germans ta 
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turn the left wing of the Allies and destroyed 
for a time their hope of seizing Dunkirk and 
Calais and attacking the sea communication 
between France and Great Britain. The 
operations around Ypres did not take on their 
full importance until the Germans had defin- 
itely failed in their effort to pierce the line of 
the Allies between the sea and Dixmude (that 
is to say, the line of the Yser), and thus to reach 
Dunkirk by the shortest route. The Battle of 
Flanders had then for its first phase the Battle 
of the Yser, for its second the Battle of Ypres, 
with the first phase sharply distinct from the 
second. 

After Liége, when was broken the force of 
the first violent blow of the Germans aimed 
against good faith in keeping treaties, the 
Belgian Army had not a day’s rest from fighting. 
Feeble in numbers, attacked just as it was in 
the middle of reorganization, it struggled, 
nevertheless, courageously against the mass of 
the invaders, but always using up its numbers 
pitifully during the violent combats, which 
had to be followed by retreats imposed upon it 
by the superior numbers and armaments of the 
adversary. When it was threatened with being 
surrounded in Antwerp and made captive, it 
retired from that position, executing a retreat 
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which by its rapidity inflicted a bitter dis- 
appointment on the Germans. But this retreat, 
particularly fatiguing and demoralizing, de- 
pressed the spirits of the Army and imposed 
logically the necessity of a period of repose for 
reorganization. 

Unhappily, the development of the campaign 
deprived it of the chance of the repose which 
was so sternly necessary. New German forces 
came into the attack with the plan of prolonging 
the German line towards the sea and of envelop- 
ing the left wing of the Franco-British Army. 
Further, the German Army which had carried 
on the siege of Antwerp, freed from that task, 
advanced rapidly upon the Belgian Army in 
retreat. 

The situation for the Allied forces had its 
grave possibilities of embarrassment. The road 
to Dunkirk and Calais would be open to the 
Germans if some army had not opposed im- 
mediately an obstacle to the advance of the 
German Army. Instead of taking a period of 
rest for reorganization, the Belgian Army came 
to a halt on the line of the Yser and awaited the 
attack. It was aided at Dixmude by a brigade 
of French Marines, but the Belgian line held 
the line of the Yser from Dixmude to the sea. 
It set out on that line its six divisions. 
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My diary of October 16th records : 

“‘T recognize the necessity of discounting 
in my own mind the favourable impres- 
sions formed, of making a very great allow- 
ance for the affection one must feel for 
these plucky Belgians after nearly three 
months of close companionship with them. 
It would be unnatural if one did not at 
first see the rosy side of things and have 
an inclination to hope for the best. But 
making all allowance for that and seeking 
to get to a critical non-sympathetic view, 
I can frankly say that I have been as- 
tonished to find things as good as they are. 
The Belgian Army after its plucky campaign 
at Liége and its equally plucky and clever 
field campaign around Tirlemont was over- 
whelmed in the flood of the German in- 
vasion about the middle of last August. 
Since then it has always had to face great 
odds, and has had its morale constantly 
attacked by the German policy of taking 
requital for a Belgian victory in the field 
by burning a town and massacreing a civil 
population. Now that Antwerp, the last 
citadel of the Belgian nation, has fallen 
temporarily into the hands of the enemy, 
it would be pardonable if the Belgian Army, 
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almost forced off its own soil, were to decide 
that the time had come to throw down arms 
and seek quiet. 

“But none of that spirit shows. The 
men have come out of their troubles with 
courage undaunted, and are coming eagerly 
to the new rallying point. I see many 
slightly wounded men coming back to the 
colours. In some cases, of course, there 
are soldiers but not companies or regiments 
to be reckoned with. But to an astonishing 
degree, in view of all the circumstances, 
the organization of the army is intact. I 
noted one infantry regiment in particular, 
marching through the streets with a regular 
swagger. It was a little circumstance— 
that swagger, pretty as it looks, is not 
necessary for the winning of battles, as the 
French show with their less impressive but 
terribly effective marching—but it had its 
significance as showing the spirit of the 
men who intend to fight on, and intend 
also, clearly enough, to pick up any new 
points they can about the method of 
fighting. 

“Our little brother who stood out so 
valiantly during those early days of August, 
saving precious hours, finds himself now 
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getting full credit for his pluck. He is 
not expected to be downcast at his trials, 
but to be proud of his achievements.” 

The event fully justified this optimism on 
my part. 

On October 15th the line of the Yser was 
occupied, and the battle began on the next day 
by a German attack upon Dixmude, but this 
was not more than a reconnaissance in force 
to search out a way across the Yser. The attack 
was bravely repulsed by the French Marines 
with the help of the Belgian Field Artillery ; 
the brigade of French Marines did not have any 
artillery of their own at the time, and there- 
fore Belgian artillery had been attached to them. 

On October 17th the first German shells 
searched the advance posts held by the Belgian 
Army. On October 18th a violent and stubborn 
attack was opened. It was continued without 
any abatement of violence up to October 3oth. 

The struggle for the possession of the advance 
posts was stern. In the afternoon of October 
18th the advance posts of Mannekensvere and 
Keyem were lost, in spite of the stubborn 
resistance of the Belgian troops, because of 
the sheer weight of German numbers. But 
that night, by an energetic counter-attack, we 
won back Keyem from the Germans. 
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On October 19th the German attack was 
redoubled in intensity. The enemy had been 
forced to recognize the strength of the Belgian 
resistance, and now tried to overcome it by a 
more energetic effort. The advance post of 
Lombartzyde repulsed three successive assaults. 
Beerst was, however, lost. Keyem continued 
to resist. Finally, to draw away attention from 
our centre, on which the most violent German 
attacks seemed to be concentrated, the com- 
mander of the Belgian Army ordered a counter- 
attack from the direction of Dixmude by the 
French Marines and a Belgian division. This 
counter-attack was launched on the German 
front between Beerst and Vladsloo. At the 
fall of night the southern environs of Beerst 
and the village of Vladsloo were in the posses- 
sion of the Allies. On this part of their front 
the Germans had been taken in the flank. 

But at this moment we heard of the arrival 
from the direction of Roulers of a considerable 
new force of the enemy. Our troops which 
had sallied out of Dixmude would have run 
great danger of being cut off if they had pursued 
their movement of advance. So the necessity 
was imposed upon our command to recall them 
behind the defensive line of the Yser. That 
night Keyem was reoccupied by the Germans. 
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On the 2oth the enemy continued his offen- 
sive. Artillery of all calibre drenched our 
trenches with shells, and repeated attempts 
were made to pierce our line. In front of 
Nieuport the Germans captured the Farm of 
Bamburg, but this success was at first but 
momentary. They had scarcely taken posses- 
sion of the place when a counter-attack turned 
them out again. They returned, however, to 
the charge, and succeeded finally that evening 
in obtaining and keeping possession of this 
important advance post. 

At the same time towards Dixmude there 
was a violent German attack, in which a great 
force was employed. But the French Marines, 
reinforced by a Belgian brigade, repulsed the 
attack and inflicted very heavy losses on the 
enemy. The Germans renewed the attack that 
night, but with no more success. On other 
parts of the battle front during the night a 
bombardment of almost unexampled violence 
was kept up. 

On October 21st, in the early morning, another 
German attack was launched upon Dixmude, 
and again the German force was driven back 
with heavy losses. But time was short for the 
Germans. They recognized that at all costs 
it was necessary to pierce our defensive line 
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before our reinforcements (which had _ been 
called up as the seriousness of the German 
attack became clear) could arrive. In the 
afternoon simultaneous German assaults were 
launched upon Schoorbakke and Dixmude. 
They both were checked; but the check was 
only to the fierce, untiring attacks of the in- 
fantry; there was no check to the furious 
cannonading, the effects of which were truly 
terrifying. At the fall of night the German 
attack was resumed upon Dixmude and the 
trenches bordering the Yperlee Canal (running 
south from Dixmude). This attack only 
served to add to the height of the heaps of 
German dead before the trenches of the 
defenders. 

This violent struggle—sustained by the 
Belgian Army at a time when it was already 
worn out with many battles, and when it was 
hoping for a little rest behind the lines of the 
Allies after experiencing much fatigue—could 
it goon? The losses of the Belgian force were 
considerable; its companies were decimated, 
the disorganization of its units through losses 
was great. It had held out for five days, with 
the sole help of a brigade of French Marines 
and of the British squadron which from the sea 
crushed such of the Germans as came within 
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range of its guns. How much longer now could 
the Belgian Army hold out without reinforce- 
ments ? 

In the forenoon of the 22nd the ships of the 
British squadron resumed their bombardment 
of the German position. As on previous days, 
no reply came from the German batteries. 
What the effect of this naval bombardment was 
there was no means of knowing, except from the 
accounts of German prisoners and the somewhat 
scanty observation on our side. But it seems 
to have been very good; and there was reason 
to entertain the belief that it had been effica- 
cious in keeping the Germans from establishing 
heavy artillery with which to bombard Furnes 
—not a fortified place nor of any military im- 
portance, but the largest town near the fighting 
area, and a natural mark, therefore, for German 
guns. On Wednesday, the 21st, the German 
heavy guns had found the range of the town, 
and dropped five shells just short of the railway 
station. No more shells came then. The bom- 
bardment of the town, which seemed im- 
mediately inevitable, was mysteriously post- 
poned. Why? The most natural conclusion 
was that the German heavy batterics were put 
out of action, temporarily at least, by our 
artillery. A naval 12-inch shell loaded with 
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lyddite would do all that was wanted for a 
heavy land battery if it fell in the right place. 

Besides their value in acting as heavy batteries 
on our left flank the British warships were 
cheerful to think that they were acting as 
“ sround-bait ” for the German Fleet. There 
is much evidence from German prisoners of the 
intense irritation felt in the German lines at 
this participation of the British Fleet in a land 
action. It was thought possible for a time 
that this irritation would lead to a serious 
attempt on the part of German naval forces to 
take a hand in the conflict. 

During the forenoon of October 22nd, par- 
ticularly on our left flank (the sea flank) dominated 
by the British batteries, there was a period almost 
of calm, the German attack dwindling away. 
This was interpreted as a sign that they in- 
tended to add to their artillery strength. But 
apparently this was not so, for in the afternoon 
without more than the usual artillery prepara- 
tion the German infantry attempted the passage 
of the river at a point between Nieuport and 
Dixmude, nearer to the former than the latter 
town. The Belgian force tried a ruse of war 
and allowed a bridge to be thrown across the 
river at a point thoroughly commanded by their 
guns. The Germans advanced with confidence, 
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reckoning that our artillery had been silenced. 
As soon as a regiment had crossed our guns 
opened fire, destroyed the bridge and then 
turned their fire on the German force which 
had crossed. The infantry followed this up 
with an effective fire at close range and, finally, 
with a bayonet charge. The Germans were 
thrown back across the river with very severe 
loss, many being drowned in addition to those 
killed by rifle-fire and the bayonet. 

It was interesting to note on the battlefield 
this day that the Belgian infantry had learned 
contempt for the big high-explosive shell which 
the Germans use in field operations, as a means 
of terrorism rather than of destruction. At 
Dixmude whilst the big shells were making 
fireworks, a Belgian soldier of the line, going 
about his duties without flurry, addressed a big 
shell as it passed screaming through the air: 

‘“* Ah, my boy. You are finished. We know 
all about you now!” 

In truth, in the field the big high-explosive 
shell rarely pays for its powder. It is efficacious 
only against forts, and for killing civilians in 
houses. 

The defence of the Belgians during the 22nd 
was splendid. But these brave soldiers were 
now at the end of their strength. A new night 
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attack delivered during a violent storm of wind 
and rain by freshly-arrived German troops 
overcame them. Tervaete was that night in 
the hands of the Germans. 

Happily, friendly reinforcements were an- 
nounced, and the news galvanized Belgian 
energies to fresh activity. The struggle was 
continued bravely along all the front during 
October 23rd, the Belgians holding back the 
Germans on the left bank of the Yser whilst 
a French division replaced a part of the Belgian 
Army on the left wing between Nieuport and 
the sea. That night the Germans launched a 
new attack against Dixmude. It was repulsed 
by the French Marines and two Belgian regi- 
ments. From October 24th, the struggle went 
on with no less intensity, but now the Belgian 
Army had the extra help of a French division 
and of some battalions of French territorials. 
It was enough to inspire them with fresh 
courage. The ground won by the Germans 
within the head of the Yser between Schoorbakke 
and Tervaete was violently bombarded by the 
artillery of the Allies. A whole German 
division had established itself there. Our 
artillery punished it savagely. Later there was 
found on the body of an officer of the German 
22nd Corps of Reserve a field note-book, in 
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which he told the terrible story of these days 
of “ frightful combats,” in “ the hell” which 
the artillery fire of the Allies created, a hell 
from which he could not get out. 

‘* The enormous losses,” this German officer 
noted, “‘ have disorganized all our 44th Division ; 
the companies are reduced to half their strength ; 
most of the officers have been killed; the units 
are so mixed up that it is impossible to tell 
one from another. The men cannot eat, nor 
drink, nor sleep any more, and die desperate, 
feeling that all their losses are in vain.” 

But the German attack continued; the 
ground on the left bank of the Yser, between 
the river and the railway line, Nieuport- 
Dixmude, was won by them foot by foot. 
The German force was so much greater in 
numbers that it could not be withstood success- 
fully. Still every inch of the way was con- 
tested, and meanwhile a new defensive line was 
prepared, based on the railway line behind 
the river. 

To recount day by day the incidents of the 
Battle of the Yser would be tedious. In spite 
of the fierce and sometimes the heroic character 
of the fighting the story would repeat itself 
day by day. After fourteen days there were 
the same things to be said as after four days. 
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Furious bombardments began and_ ended 
seemingly when the supply of ammunition ran 
short, and then began again. ‘There were 
attacks and counter-attacks by the infantry ; 
then periods when the men went to sleep stand- 
ing up in their trenches and mutual exhaustion 
put a limit to the slaughter for a term. Then 
fresh troops arrived (or troops who after seven 
days in the trenches had had one day of peace 
in the rear and were fresh enough to make a 
new effort), and the killing began again. 

On October 28th, I summed up the position 
as it was then: 


‘The Battle of the Yser continues with 
a stubbornness which, according to those 
in a position to judge, gives it the first 
place in this war of long siege battles. For 
twelve days now the same men have held 
the trenches on our side, and during all 
that time there was only one period of 
twelve hours of what might be called 
desultory fighting, and that was yesterday 
afternoon and evening when, the Germans 
having won a definite passage across the 
Yser, were too fatigued to follow up the 
advantage, and the two armies glared at 
one another, inert, each alike helpless to 
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wound further for the moment. The 
Belgians have opened the dykes around 
Dixmude, and flood waters invade now 
the German trenches. 

“This morning the fighting was renewed 
with fierce energy. Villages which had 
been bombarded and in part burned found 
their ruins searched again by continuous 
shrapnel and_ high-explosive _ shell-fire. 
Trenches in which wearied men had learned 
to sleep under heavy fire became feverishly 
awake under a fusillade more intense than 
any they had known before. And the 
German infantry (reinforced) began to 
push forward, gaining a little terrain here 
and there, then again losing it, and then 
gaining it again. 

“‘ Behind their effort could be seen the 
firmest resolve to win through on this 
coast line at any cost. How many men 
the enemy have engaged on this section 
of the front it is difficult to estimate with 
certainty. But calculations go as high as 
150,000. Truly, whether it reaches that 
figure or not it is a great force, and in 
so far as the high command and the 
artillery arm are concerned, it is a first- 
class force. The same cannot be said of 
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the infantry, which, judging by the 
prisoners taken, is largely made up of 
youths and poorly-trained men. Allowing 
that it is the worst element of the force 
which finds its way to the rear of its anta- 
gonists’ lines without its arms, still the 
German Army in front of Nieuport- 
Dixmude must be considered as made up 
in large part of inferior infantry. Never- 
theless, with their great superiority in 
numbers and their re-established artillery 
superiority, they shape as if they were 
equal to the task of winning some further 
ground yet before the moment of repulse 
comes. 

“‘A stirring spectacle was that of the 
British warship Venerable, acting as a 
heavy battery on our left flank this morning. 
Steaming slowly up and down the coast 
between La Panne and Coxyde, the 
Venerable fired broadside after broadside 
into the German batteries from her twelve- 
inch guns. Sometimes four of these guns 
were discharged at once. From the 
muzzles came a thin puff of smoke, envelop- 
ing a great ball of fire, which seemed to 
rush from the muzzle a yard or two and 
then move back towards it a little before 
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vanishing. The huge shells with their 
charge of lyddite could be seen smashing 
in the German lines, the fall of each marked 
by a pall of green-black smoke. 

‘“‘'The German infantry, despite this fire 
depriving them of artillery support, kept 
up their right flank position on the sea- 
coast, whilst their main forward attack 
was developed by the villages Ramscappelle, 
Boutshouche, and Pervyse. Around Dix- 
mude the low-lying areas had been in- 
undated with water drawn from the Yser 
and the canal near by; and this water- 
logged area acted (just as the British naval 
guns acted on the sea line) as an aid to the 
Allies’ defensive position. Practically the 
German movement of attack was thus 
limited to a line which can be found most 
easily by dividing the line from Nieuport 
to Dixmude into three equal parts and 
taking the central one. 

“In the afternoon German big guns 
which had been brought into positions 
came into action against the town of 
Furnes. Only two shells were fired. 
Both did no damage. But a panic seized 
the town of Furnes. All kinds of re- 
assuring and comforting stories were spread 
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about: the most ‘reassuring’ that the 
shells were strays from the British warship ; 
another that a Taube had dropped two 
bombs. But clearly the enemy had now 
guns forward, and a bombardment was 
possible with the evening. 

“‘'The panic in the town quietened in 
about an hour as no more shells fell. But 
many left the town. The battle mean- 
while continued. For the soldiers in the 
fields these big shells have no terrors. In 
the trenches the Belgian soldiers after 
twelve days of continuous fighting keep 
their positions and their courage. They 
even find time in the trenches between 
outbursts of firing to fashion rude effigies 
in clay of the German soldiers, and these 
are represented sometimes with a little 
bread in their mouths—a cruel mirth; 
but who can blame it? Our troops so 
far have been fed well in the trenches, 
and have not had hunger added to their 
trials. The German commissariat seems 
to have failed. The German prisoners 
come in gaunt, pallid, mere ghosts of men. 
In the case of one batch of thirty-five they 
were captured through one of their number 
rushing forward, arms in the air, and 
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offering himself as prisoner; on _ being 
taken he led his captors up to his mates, 
who joyfully surrendered. 

*‘ Nevertheless, the majority of the 
Germans hold their trenches and advance 
from them when ordered—tribute to the 
Iron discipline which can thus keep rule 
Over war-weary, starved men. 

“The German troops on the Belgian 
front (i.e., the Yser front and the Ypres 
front) now are in numbers and dispositions 
somewhat like this: On the coast dunes 
there are four divisions of the Ersatz 

* Reserve, next to them (coming along the 
line south-east) are ranged the 2nd Army 
Corps, the 22nd Army Corps, the 23rd 
Army Corps, the 26th Army Corps (at 
Roulers), some Ersatz and Landwehr troops 
in reserve, four divisions of cavalry, the 
19th Army Corps, and around Lille, the 
18th, 13th and 14th Army Corps, with 
a great force of cavalry. If these observa- 
tions are correct there are about 600,000 
German troops between Ostend and Lille.” 


The expected bombardment of Furnes 
came later in the week, but did no great harm. 
Some thirty shells were fired into the town, 
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of which only ten exploded. The only notable 
casualty was that a nun praying in her convent 
had her leg broken by a fragment of shell. One 
shell pierced the roof of the Noble Rose Hotel, 
whilst a number of officers were there at lunch. 
Lunch proceeded after a minute’s interruption. 

The inundation had given the Germans a 
new enemy to fight, an enemy against which 
they could do nothing. For them to conquer 
now one means only was available: to rush 
forward, to pierce the line of the defence behind 
which would be found firm foothold. To 
retreat would be to confess defeat. The battle 
of the Yser came now to its fiercest and most 
bloody point. The Germans attacked with the 
desperation of the last effort. On October 
30th their attack carried the village of Rams- 
cappelle, point d’apput of the whole line. The 
position then was critical for the Allies, but 
soon some battalions of the French division 
and two Belgian divisions threw themselves 
forward to retake the village. 

The firm establishment of the Germans there 
on the main road from Ostend to Dunkirk 
might have ultimately made necessary the 
falling back of our whole line. During the 
night of Friday, October 30th, therefore, our 
attack was planned. The German trenches were 
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kept uneasy throughout the night with constant 
artillery fire and several feint attacks. But 
the real attack was not launched until the 
dawn. Then the German trenches were 
showered with shrapnel and with high-explosive 
shell from the big batteries, whilst the watching 
infantry took every opportunity for a volley. 
At six our infantry (two regiments of Belgians 
and an equal force of French) came out of 
their trenches and, with a rush and a cheer, 
crossed the ground between them and the 
enemy and were into their trenches with the 
bayonet. The Germans fought well and with 
coolness. They had literally to be cut out 
of the trenches. Man grappled with man in 
the blood-flowing ditches, and the loss in killed 
and wounded was desperate. But our infantry 
was the stronger when it came to this hand- 
to-hand fighting, and the Germans were forced 
to run. As they turned, fire was opened on 
them, and then they rallied and seemed to try 
to hold the railway embankment, thinking 
perhaps that our force had occupied their 
trenches and opened fire from them. But the 
Belgian-French infantry had been firing as they 
advanced, and, now coming on, finished their 
task completely with the bayonet, pushing right 
on to the railway embankment. 
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The field after the battle, at nine o’clock 
in the morning, was a sight of horror. Not a 
yard but had something of the dreadful débris 
of slaughter. Probably at least five thousand 
were killed and wounded altogether, and the 
killed were in far greater proportion than the 
wounded. Of the two Belgian regiments en- 
gaged in the combat, one crowned with its 
share in this achievement sixteen days’ con- 
tinuous fighting in the trenches. It had held 
a point of the Yser against the German bridge- 
makers for four days and nights of that period 
almost without an hour’s rest. 

In their advance to re-establish their forward 
posts in those parts of the terrain which emerged 
from out of the flood, the Belgians found on 
the roads the German slain in heaps (and among 
them many wounded, whom the Germans had 
not had time to take away); some engulfed 
cannon; arms and matériel in great quan- 
tities—in fact, all the signs of a precipitate 
retreat. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE TIDE TURNS 


© eee closed gloriously for the Belgian 
Army. After a week, in which some- 
times doubt and fear had predominated, and 
during which there were actual preparations 
once to evacuate the last scrap of Belgium, a 
fine victory had been won and a general advance 
seemed in sight. But November was not alto- 
gether a cheerful month. For one thing, a 
survey of the late battlefield did not suggest 
cheerfulness. The battle front Nieuport-Dix- 
mude had been ravaged to a greater extent, 
perhaps, than any other area in this war. The 
cannon engaged on each side numbered at 
least five hundred. Included in them were 
British naval guns firing lyddite shell and 
German naval guns and 28-centimetre howitzers. 
For three full weeks they were engaged in 
battering at the buildings and tearing at the 
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entrenchments. The final result recalled San 
Francisco after the earthquake and fire. 

Indeed the destruction was generally more 
complete, the suggestion of powers of destruction 
unloosed more terrible. Along the line of the 
Yser for eight or ten miles, man had seemed 
to act with the deliberate intention of destroying 
all trace of civilization. The roads had been 
torn up in every direction by great shells. 
Craters—the pits which the high-explosive 
shells dig are like the craters which stud the 
sides of an active volcano—showed everywhere 
in the fields. The cemeteries had been forced 
to give up their dead, and the bones dug up 
by the shells flung, as if in derision of all piety, 
along the surface of the tortured soil. Here 
a skull showed, there almost a complete 
skeleton, there again just a fragment of bone. 

As for buildings, in some places they hardly 
existed longer. To instance Nieuport, the most 
considerable town of the devastated district 
(not now a port, but deserted, like its greater 
neighbour, Bruges, by the sea). Nieuport has 
not suffered as much as Dixmude. It has suffered 
more than Ramscappelle and about as much as 
Pervyse. It represents about the average of 
the destruction of the towns. In Nieuport, 
with its thousands of houses, not one is altogether 
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undamaged. Quite half are absolutely destroyed. 
There is no street which has not its heap of ruins. 
Some streets are nothing but ruins. Of the 
churches, the chief one, a fine Gothic building 
almost as largé as Westminster Abbey, has some 
of its outer walls standing. Inside it is a ruin of 
stones, bricks, glass, slates, human bones, charred 
wood. The very vaults have been torn open by 
the German shells, and the relics of the dead 
thrown up to the sun. One hillock of ruins 
within the church walls was twenty feet high: 
one crater of a shell was twelve feet deep. Three 
other churches have suffered ruin, though not 
such complete ruin. Of the Hétel de Ville a 
facade survives, but the roof has gone, and one 
side-wall and all the interior walls have been 
blown to ruin. 

The convents, the schools, the other public 
buildings are more or less destroyed, and the 
greater majority of the private houses. Some- 
times a house took the blow of the shell squarely, 
and remains now as a heap of bricks and timber 
cumbering the street. Sometimes it had a 
glancing blow, and one side only was destroyed. 
To look at a house of two storeys with its front 
cut off by a shell and its interior revealed, as it 
were, in section, brought with it a suggestion of 
an almost indelicate curiosity. The continuous 
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bombardment, of course, killed very many of 
the civilian population who had not fled. There 
was safety nowhere, neither in cellars nor 
behind walls, from such intense shell-fire. But 
I encountered one citizen who had lived with 
his wife and three children throughout the whole 
bombardment (it lasted in its full intensity 
ten days, and on other days the town came 
under shell-fire). He was standing guard over 
his ruined house, indignant that to the damage 
of the shells some addition had been made by 
the soldiers in occupation, but proud of his feat 
of endurance and eager to show the photographs 
of his wife and children. 

A brave citizen, certainly, with that stubborn- 
ness of courage which you find sometimes in the 
pronounced “cit”? type. He was not robust at 
all; a prosperous little trader, or a semi-pro- 
fessional man ;_ perhaps a clerk or a photographer. 
In his own home, before the war, one might 
picture him as something of a kindly tyrant, 
worshipped by his wife, often dreaming of great 
adventures, but conscious that he must _ be 
careful against colds in winter. And when the 
German attack came he was resolute that no 
savage invader would make him flee from his 
home. It was his home and there he would 
stay; and, with supreme confidence in the 
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house-father, wife and children stayed with him 
during those ten days of destruction and horror, 
and all escaped death. 

A useless feat of courage? No; these things 
tell for the character of a nation. When that 
citizen of Nieuport has a group portrait taken of 
his family in front of his shell-pierced house— 
as he inevitably will—the picture will be worthy 
of a place in the gallery of the brave. 

The sight of this battlefield was not cheerful, 
with the question which it conjured up 
as to whether this was to be the fate of other 
parts of Belgium in tearing them back from the 
grip of the Germans. 

Nor was it cheerful to think that after all this 
slaughter there was no very definite result of 
the battle of the Yser. I noted on November 7th: 


“Here, on the Yser, after many days of 
slaughter and many nights of trench life, 
we have beaten the German invaders to a 
standstill. After their efforts to advance 
had been utterly broken we began on our 
part an advance, meeting at first with but 
feeble resistance. But we had not force 
enough left for the effort to beat down the 
rallied German defence. Now, the Battle 
of the Yser, won once, is to be fought all 
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over again. We are back in our old position 
the Germans back in theirs. Probably, as 
the war develops, positions such as was the 
position at the Yser last week will recur 
frequently. Those who wish to see the 
war ended quickly will work to secure that 
they will not develop as this one did, on 
stalemate lines, but will be preliminaries to 
decisive victories won by new troops flung 
in at the proper time. These new troops 
must come ultimately from the British 
reservoir, for it is the only one on the western 
theatre of the war that has not been very 
heavily drawn upon as yet. The moral to 
be urged of this past week is that whilst we 
cannot repair the past we can safeguard 
the future. 

“A new battle on the old battlefield, 
besides its suggestion of waste of life, will 
have many circumstances of horror. The 
area on both sides of the Yser between the 
sea and Dixmude is already sodden with 
carnage. Hardly a house, hardly an acre 
of it but has been ravaged by shell-fire. 
The slain animals—the oxen of the field and 
the horses of the army—stay where they 
have fallen. The whole area almost is 
water-logged with brackish water, because 
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of the defensive inundations of the Belgians ; 
and in the marshes, in the mud, in the over- 
flowing canals, in the watercourses and 
trenches are bodies of men and of horses 
which must be left without burial. 

“Tt is not likely that over this dismal 
battlefield the Germans will make any pro- 
gress. But the pity of it is that the same 
area should be the field of battle again, 
instead of our troops having the inspiration 
of pushing on towards Ostend.” 


The weather, too, in early November, was 
more severe than I have ever known it in mid- 
winter in England. The Flanders marshes, 
frozen iron-hard, swept by a bitter wind from 
the hated East, recalled the Canadian prairie 
in December. But the Belgian officers at work 
in the trenches persisted in taking a patriotic 
view of the weather. “ This will be good,” 
they would say, “for our friends the Russians : 
and it is better for the English fleet—is it not ? 
—that the weather should be clear rather than 
foggy.” 

The hope of an advance on our part in Novem- 
ber was baffled by the development of a strong 
German attack on Ypres. Having failed to 
break through at Dixmude-Nieuport towards 
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Calais, the Germans now made a desperate effort 
to find a way by Ypres. That effort was glor- 
iously checked by the British troops. But the 
story of it does not come within the scope of this 
book, and was not within the range of my direct 
observations, though echoes of it reached us in 
our little Belgian town behind the Yser. 

Of life in that town an impression written on 


November 24th : 


“Our little town is at the back of the 
Belgian Army. It has been bombarded 
more than once. At one time it was almost 
abandoned by the civil people, because the 
Germans were expected to break through. 
But, all things considered, it enjoys a high 
measure of comfort compared with other 
towns within the war area. It has never 
actually lacked food, never been pillaged, 
never seen its dead unburied, its streets in 
flames. Life here is not exactly gay; but 
it is endurable. It gives matter for reflec- 
tion that so much of the comforts of civili- 
zation can be so easily dispensed with. 

“In effect we are back, here, at least two 
centuries. There are no telegraphs or tele- 
phones, except for the use of the army; 
and that use is confined strictly to military 
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needs. A general’s wife, the other day, 
seeking to know the fate of her husband, not 
more than fifty miles away, was given no 
expectation of getting her news within less 
than a week. The post-office is also sus- 
pended. There is no certainty that a letter, 
even one sent with the sanction of the 
military authorities, will be despatched. 
It may be submitted for approval, endorsed 
for despatch, stamped, consigned to the 
military post-office. Afterwards its fate is 
uncertain. Perhaps it will reach its desti- 
nation after a week or two ; perhaps not. 

‘* No newspaper is published here. Papers 
from other towns filter in, generally by way 
of the hospitals. Such things as magazines, 
reviews, books, are unknown as articles of 
commerce, but can be got now and again as 
a matter of favour. There are shops open, 
however, and the things one can buy and 
one cannot buy can be set out in curious 
contrast. Some non-essential things, the 
débris of luxury, can be bought or had for the 
asking. Some once-essential comforts are 
lacking. It is easy to buy a stove, impossible 
to buy coal or wood. Perfumes are in good 
stock, antiseptics unobtainable. Little 
articles of feminine adornment abound; 
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but warm underclothing, towels, blankets, 
may not be had for money. A large stock 
of tinned peas and tinned asparagus exists ; 
but no jam, cocoa, chocolate, tea, biscuits, 
tinned fish, tinned meats, nor bacon. Fresh 
meat, bread, some root vegetables grown 
locally are still on sale; but butter and 
cheese are lacking. For a long while there 
was no tobacco: now the coarse shag issued 
to the troops is available, but neither cigars, 
cigarettes, nor English pipe tobacco. 

‘“‘ One of our stock recreations is to forage 
for food supplies. Occasionally in some 
out-of-the-way shop the search of diligence 
is rewarded by the discovery of something 
eatable, a tin of preserved fruit, a forgotten 
remnant of some sweetmeat, a little stock of 
sugar; Or, most precious of all, a bottle of 
mineral water. (The town water supply is 
more than suspect, and the lack of pure 
drinking water is probably the greatest 
hardship.) There is a resident of the town 
who Is seen sometimes eating an egg. It 
gives him almost celebrity. The source of 
supply is kept as a grand secret. One 
suspects that he has a private hen somewhere 
concealed in his room. 

“‘ Occasionally from our town someone on 
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official business goes to London, a city where 
things can be bought (though in a dim lght), 
of which we keep memories. He comes 
back with strange tales of the perils of the 
path, the posts which must be passed, with 
‘repeated and minute examination of papers, 
the ordeals of search which must be endured, 
the passage across the mined Channel, the 
traverse of Kent by trains whose lights are 
shrouded. 

“The daring voyager comes back, too, 
with some supplies, if he has a heart of 
compassion, but never with enough supplies. 
There are at least thirty people with some 
claim on his courtesy who expect to find in 
his pockets boots and shirts and socks, and 
sweaters and great coats, and sardines and 
plum puddings, and cigarettes and jam, and 
biscuits and writing-paper, and envelopes 
and books, and papers and mineral water 
and cake. For three days after his return 
- he is made unhappy with reproachful 
- glances. Then it 1s forgotten that he has 
been to London. 

“There is another city called Paris, 
separated from us by a hundred posts, 
demanding papers and pink Jatsser-passers 
and blue latsser-passers,and photographs and 
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the like. But it is not generally suspected 
that things can be bought in Paris, though 
surely some shops survive there. Coming 
back from Paris—if any one ever does come 
back—the voyager is not expected to bring 
supplies. Of the rest of the world we have 
no actual cognizance. That railways still 
run, that newspapers are still published, 
affairs of manufacture and commerce still 
move elsewhere, we have no certainties ; 
merely suspicions founded on indirect evi- 
dence. We have plunged back into the out- 
look of the seventeenth century; without 
posts, without newspapers, without any 
certainty of communication. 

** One joy and privilege of the seventeenth 
century has come back—the social life of 
the town square. By keeping in touch with 
the town square one can feel the pulse of 
the world beating. It is a newspaper and a 
salon and a popular café, allin one. Soldiers 
passing to and fro tell by their confidence, 
as they march towards the enemy, that 
things are going well; or by their stern, set 
faces as they go back from the front that 
things are not so well; gossips go around 
telling the wonderful stories of the war, 
always interesting, if rarely true. The 
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officials who know facts and are willing to 
impart them to discreet ears, pass to and fro. 
There is even a little pink thread of gossip 
of a semi-scandalous kind; and apparitions 
occasionally of dames of fashion. These 
apparitions are followed sometimes by pro- 
clamations or orders of the day unfavourable 
to such apparitions in the future*. Frivolity 
is not encouraged. 

“‘Qccasionally our town square is filled 
with pomp and music when there is a grand 
review of troops by some European ruler or 
great general. Once King Albert and 
General Joffre reviewed a division of troops 
which had come from far-off Verdun to the 


® On November 16th I learnt that rigorous official action was 
being taken in regard to various semi-official or private hospital 
organizations which had sent detachments to the theatre of war. 
The cold official view was that to some hospital helpers the war was 
really regarded in the light of an interesting theatrical performance 
or as a means to obtain furtively facilities, which would not be 
granted on open application, to see operations. At the time there 
was a certain amount of reason for the official anger—hospital or- 
ganizations which could be suspected of having the care of the 
wounded as a secondary object. There were flitting about the 
lines numbers of ladies who did a great deal of travelling for a very 
little nursing. Unconvinced, seemingly, of the grand seriousness 
of this war, they sought at the front relaxation from the dullness of 
London, and the fact that in the main their intentions were good 
and that incidentally they did a certain amount of useful work, did 
not prevent them from being an embarrassment to the generals in 
the field. 
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Yser. Again on November 2nd the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic visited the 
Belgian Army in our town, and 1n his honour 
a review of some squadrons of Belgian and 
French cavalry regiments was held. This 
interlude in the stern business of war was by 
chance very happily timed, for it had been 
arranged for a day on which the fatigue 
which oppressed the German Army had 
allowed some respite to our army. Never- 
theless, no infantry could be spared from the 
trenches. The heroic Belgian Army was 
represented only by a regiment of cavalry. 
The honour was well merited by them of 
standing before the President of France to 
speak for their comrades. These Belgian 
Lancers did yeoman work at the outset of 
the war as daring scouts, as intrepid patrols, 
as dashing pursuers of a beaten enemy. 
Much of the credit of the fine operations 
around Tirlemont, after the fall of Liége, 
and of the attacks which the Belgian Army 
made from out of Antwerp, belongs to them ; 
and when occasion called they cheerfully 
set aside their horses and put in a critical 
week in the trenches, acting as infantry. 
“The sky smiled on the ceremony. The 
day was of pearl with a hint of rose and of 
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gold. The most typical towns of Flanders 
—Bruges, Ghent, Alost, Termonde (alas! 
now no more !), seem to have been designed 
by their architects in the Middle Ages for 
the setting of that atmosphere of pearl 
touched with rose. The square this morn- 
ing was a gem of elegant, of pensive beauty. 
As it began to be lined with the cavalry and 
a thin fringe of townspeople (a great part of 
the population fled during a bombardment 
the previous day), the national music of 
Flanders resounding from the steeples of 
the churches made the air vibrant with joy ; 
and the savage battles, the blood-soaked 
trenches, were almost forgotten for an hour 
in giving welcome to the Ruler of a friendly 
nation, which in the harsh struggle of 1870 
refused to seek safety by treachery to 
Belgium, which now in 1914 was striving 
with all its manhood to atone the wrongs 
done to Belgium because she in her turn was 
faithful to her word. 

‘ But the war could not be quite forgotten. 
As the town square awaited its guest, a rude 
reminder came. A Taube, eluding our air 
scouts and soaring over the town at a great 
height, dropped a bomb. It missed the 
square, and spent its murderous rage harm- 
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lessly on a building near the railway station. 
Not a soldier in the ranks flinched. The 
parade calmly waited. A fine mettle of 
courage it proved to stand thus in a town 
which yesterday was systematically shelled. 
It recalled the heroes of the Birkenhead ; 
but one could not help thinking that the 
peril to the brave troops was too great a 
price to pay for a courtesy. 

“At nine a regiment of French cavalry 
took their position in the square with a 
flourish of trumpets, and the assemblage 
of troops was complete. The premature 
and vain malice of the Germans had awakened 
to the strictest vigilance our air scouts. 
With the joyous music from the steeples 
and from the bands came constantly the 
hum of their wings as they patrolled around 
and around the circle of the square, like 
eagles on guard. A spectacle of a lifetime 
this square now: framed around with 
gallant troops; its seventeenth century 
towers, crowned with tiny minarets in the 
shape of candle-flames, showing like nacre 
in the gentle October sun; triumphant, 
crashing music of bells and trumpets giving 
defiance to the enemy: and overhead the 
soaring guardians in the sky. 
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‘* A review of soldiers who have not been 
in action, who are really but postulants in 
the order of chivalry, will never again have 
any savour, no matter what their number, 
their bearing, their equipment, after seeing 
on parade warriors fresh from the field of 
battle, with the pride of their struggles 
shining from their eyes and their resolution 
for the future showing on their brows. 

‘“‘ Enter the President of France in civilian 
dress, the King of Belgium in the undress 
uniform of general. To the music of the 
‘Marseillaise "—beneath every note as a motif 
was the hum of the aeroplanes saying ‘ se- 
curity ’—they drove around the square, 
inspecting the troops. At ten the troops 
left the square, and no incident of slaughter 
had marked the challenge which they had 
given to German malice. Fortunate con- 
clusion to a morning of lofty courage and 
chivalrous courtesy! It came with some- 
thing of reassurance and hope, as suggesting 
the dawn of the day of victory for the 
cause of civilization. All the malice of the 
German invader had failed to disturb this 
parade of the Allies in the very teeth of the 
batteries which were shelling the town the 
previous day. 7 
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“< Of course in our town there are anxieties, 
dangers, doubts. Never a day, rarely an 
hour, without its funeral of some brave soul. 
Sometimes there comes the fear that the 
term has not yet been set to the invader’s 
march, and that fresh sacrifices have yet to 
be made. Withal, life here is not unhappy. 
We have at least three fine buildings to look 
upon. The simple necessities of life are 
provided, and one learns what can be done 
without.” 


Still it was not a position of undisturbed se- 
curity at Sometimes we heard of a 
new German effort contemplated on the Yser. 
For example, on November gth this document 
fell into our hands : 


Report of the Commandant of the 38th Brigade, 
Landw., to the Division of Marine at Bruges: 

Following the verbal order concerning an attack 
projected against Nieuport I report to you as 
follows : 

Nieuport is an old fortress with a fosse filled with 
water. Coming from the direction of the east 
one can get in by a passage crossing three swing- 
bridges. The big canals in front of the town are 
serious obstacles. Over them there are no bridges. 
Access to the fortress can only be had by roads 
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commanded by the enemy’s fire and crossing 
heavily-inundated areas. 

The fortress would appear to have for its garrison 
a division of infantry, with heavy artillery, field 
artillery, and Maxims. Besides these guns there 
is in a position covered by the canal leading to the 
sea a heavy battery and a field battery. 


To the south of the town a trench for infantry, 
strongly held, stretches almost to the fortress. 
To the south-east of this locality there is a heavy 
battery and a battery of automobile traction. 

The heavy guns of the English fleet have a 
range almost up to the town and can enfilade the 
territory on the line of advance in a most efficacious 
way. 

In view of all this I consider that the attack of 
the fortress from the east is not possible with any 
chance of success unless the artillery of the defence 
is completely reduced to silence, the fire of the 
English fleet also silenced, and the infantry making 
the attack is greatly superior in numbers. 


To obtain artillery superiority the assailants 
can dispose only of two guns of fifteen centimetres 
to the south-west of Westende, and two field 
batteries. 


There can be no question of sending sappers in 
advance to destroy the gates of the fortress and to 
destroy the obstacles if the troops of the 
4th Division of Ersatz (two battalions and two 
batteries of field artillery) rejoin their unit to-day. 

Therefore I think that an attack on Nieuport 
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with the troops placed at my disposition (38th 
Brigade Landw., detachment von Bernuth—two 
battalions of which are at Lefinghe—and one 
detachment from the Ostend garrison) ought to 
be considered impossible at the moment. 
Reconnaissance patrols sent towards the fortress 
have been always repulsed by the violent fire of 
the defence. They will be nevertheless continued. 


(Signed) Von Korze. 


But on the whole it was clear that the German 
was sick of the Yser. As the days shortened 
towards December it appeared that he was 
sick, too, of Ypres. The thin khaki line had held 
as it held in the red-coated days. "The Germans, 
unable to capture Ypres, were content to de- 
stroy its lovely buildings by a long-range 
bombardment. This began on November 2nd, 
and has continued with intermissions since. 
Hardly anything of historic Ypres survives. 

Before November had closed it was possible 
- to record : 


‘There is no longer any reason to doubt 
that the German movement on their right 
wing is failing. What has been happening 
ever since the fall of Antwerp and the 
sudden German rush down Belgium as 
far as a line Nieuport—Lichtervelde— 
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Roulers—Menin—Lille, is that the German 
General Staff has been aiming to take 
possession of the coast district of Belgium 
and Northern France, so as to bring their 
line down to Boulogne—Lille. To fulfil 
this aim they have been willing to take 
any route. To pierce through the defence 
of the Allies at Nieuport and Furnes would 
have been more valuable, perhaps, than by 
Ypres—Wormhoudt. But either road, once 
opened, would have led to complete success. 
If Dunkirk had been occupied by a strong 
German force any of the Allied forces left 
at Nieuport—Furnes would have been 
isolated, to be destroyed at leisure. 

“Thus, almost every point of the line 
stretching from Nieuport through Ypres to 
Armentieres was tried in the effort to break 
through. It can be said with confidence 
that every effort has failed. 

‘“‘ Reviewing the operations as a whole, 
they bear a curious resemblance in one 
particular to the first week of the cam- 
paign. Again the German Army has 
suffered a severe check because it treated— 
as it did at Liége—the Belgian Army as a 
negligible factor. Now, as around Liége, 
the Belgians, by sticking to their ground 
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against odds, have saved valuable days, and 
this time they have enabled enough forces 
to be brought up to turn the tide of invasion 
back. In their first plan the Germans 
devoted only a poor ten thousand troops to 
the task of turning towards the coast from 
Ghent to chase the Belgian Army into the 
sea. The bulk of the force from Antwerp 
went down south towards Ypres. But the 
German coast force found that the Belgian 
Army, as soon as overwhelming pressure was 
removed, could turn. The Belgians first 
checked, then beat back the Germans past 
Ostend. At once the German plan was 
modified, and a force reaching at one stage, 
it is said, to one hundred and fifty thousand, 
was collected to march down the coast to 
Calais, sweeping aside the Belgian Army 
and then getting ready to swing around and 
face any movement of the Allies from the 
east. Probably in the early stages of the 
Battle of the Yser the German force was 
quite sixty thousand at that point. After- 
wards it was greater. 

“On October 18th, the Belgian Army, by 
its leaders, was urged to hold the position 
of the Yser until the 20th, when sufficient 
aid would come to enable the men to have 
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a rest. This appeal came to an army which 
had done more than two months’ retreat- 
fighting, and which was supposed (by other 
than German critics) to be only capable of 
going into winter quarters at once for 
reorganization for the spring. But the men 
to whom it was made held on not only until 
the 2oth, but until many days after, and on 
the 1st of November were equal to the 
task of turning the Germans back with a 
bayonet charge. Truly the Germans mis- 
calculated seriously! Of course, the Belgian 
Army was not left without aid all that 
time. The British naval aid was the most 
prompt, and it helped to shatter the enemy’s 
artillery superiority. French aid was rushed 
forward as speedily as possible, and in the 
later stages of the combat of the Yser it 
was a genuinely international rampart which 
stood in the way of the German invader. 
But the chief credit must go to the Belgian 
Army.” 


‘‘ Forgetting the Belgians” has been a great 
fault of the Germans in this war. I hope it will 
not be a fault of Europe in making the peace. 


THE END 
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APPENDIX 
THE POSITION OF THE WAR CORRESPONDENT 


frROM August 5th to November 25th I was able 

to follow the fortunes of the Belgian Army, 
and to reconcile myself to postponing gratification 
of the natural wish, when one’s own country Is at war, 
to take part in, rather than to describe, the fighting, 
with the thought that since a campaign must have its 
current record I was doing a useful work. At some 
times—such as the occasion of the Zeppelin attack on 
Antwerp—I felt fairly confident on that point. But 
work as war correspondent became more and more 
dificult and unpleasant as the campaign proceeded. 
Both the British and French authorities treated the 
war correspondent as something nearly equivalent to 
a spy. 

The existing regulations of the British Army in the 
field provide that war correspondents attached to the 
force must wear green armlets and must not employ 
captive balloons. By the side of this heartless pro- 
hibition of captive balloons—what war correspondent 
would dream of going towards the front without his 
captive balloon ?—it is a comparatively minor matter 
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that the war correspondent is absolutely prohibited 
from approaching the British lines at all, the penalty 
being expulsion from the country to England under 
military detention. 

This regulation about captive balloons suggests that 
the British War Office intends one day to relax its 
present stern prohibition and allow accredited corre- 
spondents to accompany the Army in the Field. But 
the position as it is at present seems not likely to be 
changed for a little while and may be discussed as if 
it were stable. 

Taking the various countries at war seriatim, Germany 
has no independent war correspondents at the front; 
some Dutch and American journalists and photographers 
are tolerated, but not allowed, evidently, to see oper2- 
tions. Russia seems to have adopted the policy of 
“‘ feeding” correspondents with plenty of matter from 
the front; but no correspondent is actually seeing 
operations, so far as one can judge, or allowed any 
opportunity to check what he is told. Austria follows 
the same policy as Germany. France forbids journa- 
lists to enter her lines, but lately has been conducting 
tours of journalists over old battlefields. Great Britain 
follows the French policy. Belgium has been kinder 
to the journalists than any of the belligerents, and has 
tolerated, indeed encouraged, friendly journalists in 
the lines. 

That is the position summarized. But in practical 
working the prohibition of correspondents by Great 
Britain has not proved rigid. A cloud of British 
correspondents have followed the British and French 
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armies at a distance, taking opportunities to slip in 
near the lines and to the lines, and collect “ stories.” 
When discovered they have been expelled. But with 
reasonable luck discovery was not very likely. 

This method of journalism, with its atmosphere of 
masquerade and furtiveness, cannot be held to be 
dignified. It is unworthy of the old high tradition of 
the British press and must be disquieting, if not actually 
disgusting, to journals and journalists asked to take 
part in it. But in a measure it has been forced on the 
newspapers. The ultimate responsibility for it rests 
with the authority which makes a rule and then keeps 
it so ineffectively that it can be ignored at the sacrifice 
of some scrupulousness. If the British authority 
honestly believes that it is advisable that no news of 
the operations of the British Army, no description of 
its work, except such as is supplied officially, should be 
published, there is a simple way of effecting that end: 
prohibit the publication of all “stories” from the 
British and French lines. Then to elude the vigilance 
of authority would be useless, for no benefit would 
be gained. 

But that is not done; and the fact that it is not done 
suggests that there is a doubt as to whether the official 
attitude about war correspondents is quite wise. Of 
course, if the safety of the nation demanded the sup- 
pression of all news of the war except such as the official 
bulletin chose to tell there would be no wisdom in 
trying to argue the point. The liberty of the Press 
is a great thing: the safety of the Empire is a greater. 
But I claim that no harm need come and much good 
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should come from a _ wisely-regulated, independent 
press service at the front. The best of official commu- 
niqués, the most eloquent of official accounts, cannot 
serve the same purpose as independent accounts. 

Even if my claim is not allowed, no one, surely, will 
refuse to agree that the present policy is bad, of making 
a Draconic law and then encouraging its evasion. It 
recalls the Spartans being encouraged to steal though 
punished when discovered stealing. So long as the 
sin of being found out is avoided, the newspaper corre- 
spondent who has got near to the lines can nearly 
always reap the reward for his paper of a “story” 
which has at least some atmosphere of truth, however 
absurdly exaggerated it may be, and is therefore 
superior in value to the story written frontiers away on 
the basis of a feather moulted from the wing of Rumour. 

It would seem, however, that British authority may 
one day admit that the total suppression of the Liberty 
of the Press as regards the war operations is not wise. 
If authority feels that some independent description 
and comment is advisable (there have been many 
incidents of the war suggesting that it is advisable), 
here is a suggestion for a limited authorization to war 
correspondents under regulations safeguarding against 
abuse : 


1. Only such correspondents to be authorized 
as are citizens of Great Britain or of nations allied 
to Great Britain acting solely for journals published 
within the territories of the Allies. | 

2. Good personal character of the correspondent 
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and good character of his newspaper to be con- 
ditions of authorization as correspondent. 

3. Before being authorized every correspondent 
to submit to an examination and to prove that he 
has an elementary knowledge of military con- 
ditions and military law, and good discretion. 

4. Every accredited correspondent then to be 
granted temporary rank as sub-lieutenant during 
his attachment to the army, thus bringing him 
under military law and facilitating punishment 
of any indiscretion, misbehaviour, or treason. 

5. As additional precautions a vigilant and 
instructed censorship at the front and at the home 
base. 


With these restrictions it would be impossible for any 
grave abuses to occur. The men at the front would 
be men of character and discretion. They would be 
under military law and under careful censorship. 
Normally they would be able to send to their news- 
papers accounts which would not be dangerous to the 
public good, but which would foster patriotic enthusiasm 
and would help to a real knowledge of the war. Under 
abnormal conditions they would be watch-dogs for the 
public against abuses. A war correspondent of this 
type would have no temptation to attempt any 
factitious criticisms. But he would be some check 
on any development at the front of sloth, or any grave 
neglect by the Home authority of the soldiers’ interest. 
One does not want to see a war conducted as if it were 
a General Election amid a fierce cross-fire of criticism ; 
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but there can be imagined circumstances when inde- 
pendent knowledge of what is going on should be 
available to the public. 

So far as my personal experience is affected I did 
not join in any furtive news-snatching expeditions, but 
tried (with the warm support of my Belgian friends) 
to be a “regular” war correspondent. The attempt 
broke down when the Belgian operations came within 
the sphere of British authority. The event showed 
that the British Government at the moment was un- 
alterably hostile not only to possible abuses by war 
correspondents but to any independent despatches. 
This is the record, in brief, of my experience. 

At the outbreak of the war I was asked by the 
Morning Post to follow the fortunes of ‘the Belgian 
Army in the field; travelled to Brussels, and after an 
interval of some days (which I judged necessary to 
arrive at an understanding of the real position, much 
confused by sensational reports) began work. Subse- 
quent strict reticence about matters which would give 
the enemy knowledge of our terrain in Belgium and 
hints of our defensive dispositions was (I believe) 
acknowledged by the British Censor. 

The Belgian authorities made no objection at all 
to the issue of a latsser-passer giving full rights of move- 
ment. Belgian officers in the field were more than 
courteous. As soon as it was understood that I had had 
some little military experience I was allowed to go 
everywhere and was able to observe all operations 
and communicate something about German tactics 
and strategy. All despatches were submitted to the 
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Belgian censorship. There were numberless ways of 
evading that censorship with despatches; but I never 
tried any. I took the view that a war correspondent 
had a duty to the army to which he was attached as 
well as to his paper. 

Just before the fall of Brussels I learned (from a 
French journalist) that ‘ the British Government had 
issued orders for the expulsion of all war correspon- 
dents.” He was very bitter about this interference 
on the part of the British Government with French 
journalists. Doubting the correctness of his impression, 
I called at the British Ministry. An official there 
courteously communicated to me the exact position. 
The British Government had intimated to the Belgian 
Government its desire that war correspondents should 
not be allowed with the Belgian Army, but had given 
no orders. 

Seeking to know the Belgian attitude, I was informed 
at the Ministry for War by a responsible official that 
the Belgian Government had no wish to expel friendly 
journalists. He was good enough to add that in my 
case they would be very sorry that I should go, saying 
something complimentary regarding my despatches. 

Under these circumstances I decided to stay with 
the Belgian Army, awaiting instructions from my 
Editor. 

Brussels was occupied by the Germans shortly after. 
I escaped out of the city on the arrival of the Germans 
on a bicycle, crossing the frontier into Holland. At 
the earliest opportunity I rejoined the Belgian Army 
Headquarters at Antwerp. In Holland it was reported 
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most explicitly that Antwerp was then besieged and 
starving. Arriving at Antwerp—for some time I was 
the only British correspondent there—I was able to 
report on the falsity of these accounts and to commu- 
nicate matter which was held to be very useful as to 
the true position of the Belgian Army and the attitude 
of Holland ov1s-d-v1s Belgium. 

In Antwerp I had a warm greeting from the Belgian 
Etat-Major. Submitting, of course, all despatches to 
censorship, I was favoured with great telegraphic 
facilities. At the time of the first Zeppelin attack 
on the city I was (I understand) the only British corre- 
spondent in the city. Some messages were sent by my 
means to American journals of influence from a United 
States citizen in Antwerp, which had the effect of 
arousing United States public opinion on the subject 
of the Zeppelin atrocities. I mention the fact as one 
of many incidents when an independent war corre- 
spondent was useful to the army to which he was 
attached. 

Antwerp being a fortress, every stranger was required 
to have a “permission to stay” (over and above the 
laisser-passer 1 already had). To get this permission 
it was necessary to have a formal certificate from the 
British Minister that I was a “reputable person.” 
This certificate was refused to me on instructions from the 
British Government. I was-thus put in the position of 
being a “‘ disreputable person ” who should be expelled. 
I intimated to the Belgian authorities, repeatedly in 
conversation and twice in writing, that I was prepared 
to leave at any moment on their request. The request 
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never came. Their wish that I should stay was re- 
peatedly expressed. An official intimation of the high 
view taken as to the usefulness of my despatches con- 
firmed my Editor in the decision that I should stay. 

As a “disreputable person” refused a certificate 
by my Government I stayed in Antwerp, allowed by 
the Belgian authorities full access everywhere, con- 
stantly with the fighting troops, getting independent 
testimony of German misdeeds and some further 
knowledge of German tactics. On one occasion, in 
spite of my “ disreputable” position, I was appealed 
to by a British Government Department for further 
information about events at Aerschot. 

I stayed at Antwerp until the end of the bombard- 
ment; then escaped to Flushing by the river as the 
Germans entered the city. From Flushing I went to 
London; thence to Calais, and thence to the new head- 
quarters of the Belgian Army. At once I reported to 
the Belgian Etat-Major, and by favour of an officer 
was able to get quarters in an hotel reserved to the 
Quartier General. 

Very strict new regulations had been made. Civil- 
ians were not allowed to travel in motor-cars or on 
bicycles. After a week the concession was made to me 
that my latsser-passer was endorsed to allow me to ride 
a bicycle. There was no regular censorship, but the 
Intelligence Officer of the Belgian Quartier General 
said he would be content if I submitted my despatches 
to the British Mission attached to the Quartier General. 
This I did at first, and my despatches were endorsed 
and forwarded in the Quartier General mail-bag. After- 
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wards, to avoid the difficulty that matter passed at 
would not be passed in London, my despatches were 
submitted to London censorship only. But I was 
always more than willing to submit them at too, 
Belgian officers made no secret of their satisfaction that 
I was there. | 

Through an accident on November 3rd my position 
as correspondent came directly under the notice of the 
British authority in the field. It is not allowed to me 
to be explicit on this point; but after full inquiry it 
was decided that, as I had been regularly with the 
Belgian Army and under no suspicion at any time of 
any irregularities, I should be allowed to stay at the 
Belgian Headquarters. 

But on November 23rd I was asked to call on the 
Belgian Provost-Marshal, and was informed “ with 
extreme regret”? that I must leave. (The one other 
correspondent who was openly in received the 
same intimation. Several other correspondents who 
-were furtively in the town or its vicinity were not 
affected.) Asking why, I was told that it was the 
order of the British Government, communicated through 
the British Mission. I was told emphatically that the 
Belgian authorities did not wish it. I appealed to the 
head of the British Mission, insisting that this was 
going behind the wishes of the Belgian authorities 
and behind a recent decision of the highest British 
authority in the field. He agreed to refer the matter 
to the Adjutant-General. The next day I received a 
verbal message that the decision was unchanged. 

The position thus was that the British Government, 
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without being able to allege the slightest irregularity 
on my part, forced the Belgian authority to take an 
action which it regretted and which it regarded as not 
consistent with its best interests. The position of the 
Belgian Government was, of course, just then, not one 
which allowed it to be stiff against the orders of a 
powerful friend; and I could see no use in adding to 
its troubles by appealing to it. Besides I was person- 
ally glad to be relieved of newspaper duty so as to 
volunteer for active service. But the British Govern- 
ment attitude should be made clear, that not only does 
it refuse to allow correspondents with its army, but 
it forced the Belgian Government to send away a 
correspondent without alleging misconduct, folly, or 
indiscretion. 

It is an attitude which is not easy to understand and 
which will make the task of the future historian of the 
war a very difficult one. Tacit encouragement is given 
to the ornate! (but fictional) “stories” written from 
towns remote from the front: the most complete 
veto possible is put on careful and discreet observation. 

I dare to hope that this book, a record of my ex- 
periences with the Belgian Army, will not provide 
another argument against the war correspondent. 


THe AUTHOR. 
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New 6s. Novels. 


Some Women 
and Timothy 


By H. B. SOMERVILLE 


Author of *‘ Ashes of Vengeance ” 
Sth Edition 


This new novel, by the author of that successful his- 
torical romance, “ Ashes of Vengeance,’’ describes the 
adventures—love and otherwise—of Timothy, Lord Ford- 
ley, who sets out to free his brother from an undesirable 
attachment. The results of Timothy’s efforts to help his 
friends are not as excellent as his intentions, and lead him 
into various complicated situations, which he successfully 
meets with the help of a keen sense of humour. 

The women are—women, and some of them give 
Timothy very bad times, indeed ; but in the end Providence, 
with unexpected kindness, rewards him with the hand 
—and heart—of one who is his idea of all that ‘‘a gift 
from heaven ” should be. 


The Three Sisters 


By MAY SINCLAIR 


Author of ‘* The Judgment of Eve,” ‘*The Divine Fire,” 
‘““The Combined Maze,” etc. 
3rd Large Edition 


** Once again Miss Sinclair has shown us that among the 
women-writers of the day she can be acclaimed without rival. 
‘ The Three Sisters ’ has most of the attributes of greatness.”’ 
—Standard. 

‘“‘ As nearly perfect as a novel may be.’’—Westminster 
Gazette. 

‘‘The boldest and most challenging of all her books. 
‘ The Three Sisters ’ is almost without a flaw and burns with 
a clear flame, that if it is not genius is as near it as any woman 
of Miss Sinclair’s generation has attained.’’—Darly News. 

** We have had many a successful novel from that clever 
authoress Miss Sinclair, but none more bnilliant than ‘ The 
Three Sisters.’ The book is one to read, and, when read, it 
will leave its mark.”’— World. 
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New 6s. Novels. 


The Wisdom 


of Damaris 
By LUCAS MALET 


Author of ‘‘Sir Richard Calmady.” 


The above long novel, which is the fruit of some years 
of thought and work, will most probably prove to be the 
author’s best and most important work of fiction. 

The scene of the first portion of the novel is laid in 
Northern India, where Damaris Verity’s father, a famous 
soldier of the Mutiny, occupies a distinguished command. 

The scene afterwards changes to the neighbourhood of 
Marychurch, an ancient seaport town on the English 
south coast, where General Verity owns a small property. 
Here Damaris passes her girlhood, and learns much about 
men and things not, perhaps, usually known by young 
ladies of her age. The novel should be interesting as 
indicating the social conditions which have gone far to 
produce in this country the Feminist movement of the 
present day. 


Meave 
By DOROTHEA CONYERS 


Author of ‘*The Strayings of Sandy.” 


In her new book, “ Meave,” the popular author of 
“The Strayings of Sandy,” etc., has given us another 
sporting novel. But instead of the scene being laid in 
Ireland, ‘‘ Meave’”’ and her man go to England, where 
they upset the well-ordered ways of a big household, and 
bring a crusty old man back to a love of sort. 
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New 6s. Novels. 


The Herb of 
Healing 
By G. B. BURGIN 


Author of ‘‘ The Shutters of Silence.’’ 


“The Herb of Healing,’’ Mr. G. B. Burgin’s latest 
story of Four Corners, deals with the Canadian Indians’ 
wonderful herb, which is an infallible cure for mortal 
sickness. The secret of this magic eee is religiously 
guarded by them and known to very few. Here we have 
the love affair of young Mr. Fiske with the accomplished 
Miss Lelota Lunn, and ‘‘ Old Man’s”’ and Ikey’s efforts, 
assisted by ‘‘ Miss Wilks ”’ and a lovely Indian girl, Pahne- 
wuska, to save a dying young “ school marm”’ by means 
of the magic herb. Ikey and ‘‘ Old Man” set out in 
search of ‘‘ the herb of healing,” and meet with many 
adventures in their quest. The story, though abounding 
in humour with its tender and touching teen strikes 
a much graver note than Mr. Burgin usually affects. 


Candytuft— 2nd Edition 


I Mean Veronica 
By MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY 


Author of ‘‘ Hilary on Her Own,” “The Third Miss Wenderby,” etc. 


“ Excellent light reading. The reader has a very pleasant 
time of it, farcical comedy being in the ascendant. It is 
excellent fooling, and one enjoys it amazingly.’’—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


‘‘ A merry little farce, written with keen observation and 
drawing of character.’’—S pectator. 


*“‘ Begins as a mild comedy and goes on to develop into 
roaring farce.""—Evening Standard. 
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New 6s. Novels. 


Balshaws 
By BARONESS VON HUTTEN 


Author of ‘* Sharrow.” 


Those who have had the privilege of reading the 
Baroness von Hutten’s new novel, ‘‘ Balshaws,’’ are agreed 
that the plot she has evolved is one of the best that she 
has ever had. The author’s gift of making her characters 
live is well exemplified in the present story. The book is 
about the same length as ‘‘ Sharrow” (now in its oth 
edition), and the delightful thing about it is, that Sandy is 
introduced into it incidentally, as is also Pam! and who 
will not be glad to see a little more of that immortal 
lady ? 


Through the Ages, 
Beloved 


A Romance of Japan 
By H. GRAHAME RICHARDS 


Author of ‘ Lucrezia Porgia’s One Love.” 


In this story the idea of reincarnation plays an im- 
portant part. The hero, Kanaya, who has been through 
the Russo-Japanese war, is a student of occult things. 
The object of his adoration is a lovely girl, whom he knew 
in a former incarnation. It is a love romance of modern 
Japan, beautifully told; and the quality and colour in the 
descriptions of scenery and life are charming. 
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New 6s. Novels. 


Her German 
Husband 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN 


Author of ‘‘ Ilis Japanese Wife.”’ 


The story of an English woman married to a German 
in the days before the war. It gives her trials and dis- 
appointments, and is a faithful picture of the life which 
may be expected from a mixed marriage in Germany. 
Incidentally, there are many comparisons of the different 
ways in which things are done in the two countries. This 
book will be a distinct departure in style from the military 
novels with which Mr. Sladen has won his popularity 
recently—“ The Tragedy of the Pyramids” and ‘ The 
Curse of the Nile.’’ It will be more in the style of the 
most successful of all his novels—his famous ‘‘ Japanese 
Marriage,’ of which more than 120,000 copies have been 
sold. 


Whose Name 


is Legion 
By ISABEL C. CLARKE 


Author of ** By the Blue River,” 


In this story the author deals with Catholicism and 
Spiritualism as opposing forces. The story reveals an 
intimate knowledge of spiritualistic séances, and shows 
the results of dabbling in the occult out of curiosity and 
a love of power. The author unhesitatingly opposes such 
practices, and is on the side of sanity and goodness. The 
plot is certainly interesting, and the story is written with 
distinction, and has an arresting quality. 
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New 6s. Novels. 


Blue Waters 
By H. de VERE STACPOOLE 
Author of ‘* The Blue Lagoon.” 


Mr. H. de Vere Stacpoole has done nothing better than 
“Blue Waters.” In it, as in “‘ The Blue Lagoon,” he 
displays his unequalled gift of conveying the feeling of 
wind, water and salt spray. There is summer life on the 
Florida Coast, centring round a fishing club frequented 
by rich Americans in quest of Tarpon, that gigantic fish 
which is the “big game” of the sea. There are few 
things more exciting than the description of fishing for 
Sea Bat. The real purpose, however, is the lover interest, 
which is hardly less exciting than the sporting element. 


Change 
By M. P. WILLCOCKS 


Author of ** Wings of Desire.” 


“Change ’”’ is no comedy of manners, but a tragi- 
comedy of the passions in which the humour is mainly 
supplied by the groups of amused spectators, especially 
by the ironic Professor who watches Starre, the hero, 
seeking for the woman he cannot see, because she stands 
precisely on his own level. In this testing of John Starre’s 
folly lies the irony of a book which shows how everything 
in these days spells “‘ Change,”’ the raising of new standards 
and the passing of old ideals; so that even before the 
great war the former things were passing, or had even 
passed. 


New 6s. Novels. 


The Princess of 
Happy Chance 


By TOM GALLON 


Author of ‘* Tatterley.’’ 


This last novel of the late Tom Gallon is, perhaps, the 
happiest story, in the best sense of the word, and one 
of the longest that he has given us. It is all compact 
of dreams and whimsicality and moonlight. Lucidora 
Eden had fed her starved young soul on dreams of great- 
ness, of Princes and Princesses. Doomed to a life of 
drudgery, she yet hoped and prayed passionately for the 
one thing every human soul demands: her hour of life 
—real and strong and full. And the story tells how 
Lucidora got her hour—suddenly and wonderfully ; how 
she reached to dizzy heights, and came to balance a 
crown—sometimes at not quite the correct angle—on her 
young head ; how she toppled down from the~heights and 
lost the crown and found something better. 


The Courtship of 


Rosamond Fayre 
By BERTA RUCK 


(Mrs. Oliver Onlone) 


Author of ** His Official Fiancée.” 
4th Edition 


This sweetly treated comedy of love, written in much 
the same vein as Mrs. Oliver Onions’ first and very suc- 
cessful novel, ‘‘ His Official Fiancée,’’ now in its 4th 
large edition, is a country house romance, and is entirely 
modern. It is expected that this romance will be as 
popular as her first book, which is having a large sale in 
its Colonial form. 
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New 6s. Novels. 


A Bride of 


the Plains eee 
By BARONESS ORCZY 


Author of ‘‘The Searlet Pimpernel,”’ ete. 


This new novel is a companion novel to the author’s 
phenomenally popular “‘ A Son of the People.’”’ Like the 
latter novel, it deals with peasant life in the Lowlands of 
Hungary—some considerable time before the outbreak of 
the present war, which these humble, ignorant folk neither 
understand nor ever desired. The actual story is con- 
cerned with the love of a young peasant lad for a beautiful 
girl of his native village, and his separation from her 
while he is compelled to do his two years’ military service. 

He is reported dead, and she yields to the desire of her 
parents and is about to plight her troth to a rich young 
farmer of the neighbourhood when her former lover 
returns. In that country, where tempers run high and 
passions are to a great extent uncontrolled, drama and 
tragedy naturally follow on such a complication. The 
dramatic climax of the story is brought about through the 
treachery of a handsome and young Jewish girl, and the 
passionate jealousy of her own fiancée and of her people. 
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New 6s. Novels. 


Lady Bridget in the 


Never-Never Land 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED 
Author of ‘‘ Fugitive Anne,” etc. 


Lady Bridget O’Hara, fascinating, gifted and uncon- 
ventional, scorns the marriage system as practised in 
modern London, and goes to Australia, disi usioned, in 
que of other distractions than love. Here she meets a 

e specimen of an Australian bushman, and, attracted by 
his personality, by the open-air life of freedom and adven- 
ture, she marries and settles down with him in the Never- 
Never Land. It is the story of a conflict between a 
daughter of the old civilization, with its traditions and 
customs, and a son of the new, with its unfettered outlook 
and ideals. 


The Gillingham Rubies 


By EDGAR JEPSON 
Author of ‘‘The Lady Noggs.” 


The story of an exciting struggle between an ebullient 
and vehement young American millionaire, and a brilliant 
lady criminal of a European reputation for ingenious and 
daring as te The struggle is waged round the Gillingham 
Rubies, which she has planned to steal, and the scene is 
laid in Gillingham Castle, during a seed gale The 
struggle is waged with varying fortunes. and more than 
one of the Guests of the Marquis of Gillingham fall under 
suspicion of being concerned in the plot. But the mystery 
is upheld till nearly the end of the book. ‘The battle for 
the Rubies is relieved by a very charming love affair 
which runs through the whole story, by many caustic 
pictures of the fashionable world, and it is further bright- 
= by innumerable touches of Mr. Jepson’s incomparable 

umour. 
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New 6s. Novels. 


The Great Age 
By J. C. SNAITH 


Author ef ‘* Broke of Covenden.?’ 


To attempt to introduce Shakespeare into a novel 
would seem to be daring, if not courting disaster, but 
Mr. Snaith, in ‘ The Great Age,’’ has succeeded where 
others would have failed, because he has given us also 
a romance teeming with exciting incident. Readers of 
Dumas know full well that fiction dealing with past 
times can be made to live, especially when well-known 
historical personages are portrayed. Without in any way 
suggesting an imitation of that French writer’s work, we 
think that readers of ‘‘ The Great Age ”’ will find it as of 
absorbing interest and containing all the ‘‘ go’”’ of a book 
by Dumas. 


The Sunlit Hills 


By MADAME ALBANESI 
Author of 
‘*The Glad Heart,” ‘‘ The Strongest of All Things,” 
‘* Poppies in the Corn,”’ etc 


The story of the gradual awakening of a young man 
(whose naturally fine character is swamped beneath a 
condition of selfishness, luxurious living and indifference) 
to the stern realities and duties of existence. Toby 
Settringham is popular in society—a spendthrift, a 
gambler, an idler, but, withal, a very charming individual, 
who deliberately marries a girl whom he does not love 
entirely because she is very rich. The novel deals 
graphically with the result of this marriage, and is full 
of incident and social scenes, all sketched in with that 
naturalness, sureness of touch and charm which # so 
peculiarly characteristic of this author’s work. 


New 6s. Novels. 


The Pagans 
By MRS. HUGH FRASER and HUGH FRASER 


Joint Authors of ‘‘ The Queen’s Peril,” etc. 


This is a convincing piece of work, containing some 
very powerfully written character studies. The domi- 
nating woman character is a society creature, who is 
more interesting than pleasant, but the two girls, Nita and 
Connie, are delightful each in their own way, and the 
men are well drawn and convincing. This is a book that 
any man or woman of the world will enjoy. The work 
of these writers is sufficiently well appreciated to need 
any special recommendation. 


‘Her Measure 
By CURTIS YORKE 
Author of ‘* The Girl in Grey,” ete. 


Curtis Yorke has written many successful novels, and 
her latest, ‘‘ Her Measure,” is perhaps, one of her best. 
In common with all her other books, it shows thoughtful 
and conscientious work, and the interest, beginning on 
the first page, holds the reader to the end. The plot 
turns on a freakish whim on the part of the heroine, 
Corinth Linton—and its results. There 1s an incisive 
realism in the scenes describing what befell her at 
Thorghyll, a gloomy old mansion in the wilds of York- 
shire. The dialogue throughout is remarkably good, and 
the book is certain to widen the author’s already large 
circle of readers. 
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New 6s. Novels. 


Loneliness 
By R. H. BENSON 


Author of ‘*Come Rack! Come Rope!’ 


As the last novel of that gifted writer, the late Monsignor 
Benson, ‘‘ Loneliness ’’ would have been sure of a cordial recep- 
tion. But we would not be surprised if this book takes the highest 
place among the author’s novels of modern life. It is a story of 
renunciation, beautifully told, and finished in style. The heroine, 
an irresistibly charming girl, is destined, by her supreme gift of 
song, to become a prima donna. The characterisation of the 
principal persons in the story is masterly. 


ROBERT HUGH BENSON’S NOVELS 
Each in crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


ODDS FISH | 5th Large Edition 
INITIATION Sth Large Edition 
Also popular edition, Is. net. 

AN AVERAGE MAN 7th Large Edition 


Also popular edition, 1s. net. 


COME RACK! COME ROPE | toth carge edition 


Also popular edition, 1S. net. 


THE NECROMANCERS 


Also popular editions, 7d. and 18. net. 


THE DAWN OF ALL 


Also popular edition, 7d. net. 


THE COWARD 


Also popular edition, 6d. 


NONE OTHER GODS 


Also popular edition, 7d, net. 


A WINNOWING 


Also popular editions, 6d., 7d. and 18. net. 


THE CONVENTIONALISTS 


In popular edition only, 6d. 
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New 6s. Novels. 


The Lady of the Reef 


By FRANKFORT MOORE 


Auther of ‘*I Forbid the Banns ’’ 


The love story which forms the basis of this novel 
does not run smooth throughout its course. When Walter 
Massaroon, a young painter fresh from his success in Paris, 
comes to a village on the north coast of Ireland, and meets 
his fate in the form of the fascinating Lady of the Reef, 
whose solitary life knows only the occasional excitement 
of a shipwreck on the dangerous rocks in front of her home, 
he is well aware of the fact ; but against the realization of 
his hopes he finds an obstacle of a formidable character. 
Of the two heroines in this romantic story it is difficult 
to say which is the more fascinating ; both are certainly 
among the most womanly of the author’s creations. 


The Money Master 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER 


Auther o! ‘‘ The Seats of the Mighty.”’ 


A long and important novel by this distinguished 
novelist will be ready in the early autumn. 
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The Patrizi Memoirs 


A Roman Family under Napoleon 
(1796—1815) 


By THE MARCHESA MADDALENA PATRIZI. 


Transiated by Mrs. HUGH FRASER 


Author of ‘*A Diplomatist's Wife in Japan,” ‘‘ Italian Yesterdays,” etc 
With an Historical Introduction by JOHN FRASER. 


In demy 8v0, cloth gilt, with 17 illustrations, including frontispiece in 
colours. 128. 6d. net. 


This volume throws a vivid light—full of intimate human 
interest—on Napoleonic tyranny and brutal dealing with 
what he considered dangerous and recalcitrant Catholics. 
He did not even exclude the Pope himself. The volume is 
based on the Journals and correspondence of the Marchese 
Jiovanni Patrizi, his wife the Princess Cunigonda of Saxony, 
and one of his sons. It recounts the heroic stand made by the 
Marchese for liberty to educate his own children, his imprison- 
ment, the sequestration of the family estates, the removal, under 
compulsion, of the children from Italy to France, and the 
fruitless efforts of his wife to get in touch with him. It isa 
contribution to history as well as to that body of literature 
dealing with the intimate aspects of human life. Although 
called a translation, no one knowing Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s 
work will need to be told that it is no ordinary translation. 
Mrs. Fraser has herself written illuminating connecting links 
and added notes and elucidations, while the introduction has 
been written by a keen student of the Napoleonic era. The 
documents were collected by the Marchesa Maddalena Patrizi 
through a long period of industrious research both in France 
and Italy, and were printed in the ‘‘ Memorie di Coesa Patrizi ’’ 
some years ago for family circulation only. In the present 
work these are offered to the public for the first time. 
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Indo-China and its 


Primitive People. 
By CAPTAIN HENRY BAUDESSON 


With 6o Illustrations from photographs by 
the author 


In demy 800, cloth gilt, 16s. net. 


In the course of his travels Captain Baudesson carefully 
observed the curious customs of the Moi and Chams, the uncultured 
eople of Indo-China, among whom he dwelt for a long time. 
he author not only describes their rites and habits, but he endea- 
vours to show the origin of their ceremonies with those of civilization. 
The story of these travels is presented in vivid language and is full 
of local and picturesque colour. The reader is initiated into the 
life of the jungle, in which, day by day, the hardy pioneers lived. 
Tigers and elephants were frequently encountered during the 
journey of the mission, and many members of the expedition were 
wounded by the poisoned arrows of the natives, while jungle fever 
and malaria made havoc among them. 


The Kasidah 
of Haji Abdu EI-Yezdi 


A LAY OF THE HIGHER LAW 
By SIR RICHARD F. BURTON, K.C.M.G. 
Translated and annotated by his Friend F.B. 


WITH A FOREWORD BY ROGER INGPEN AND 
A PORTRAIT FRONTISPIECE IN PHOTOGRAVURE 


Beautifully printed on hand-made paper, tn foolscap 8va, limp boards, 
Ss. ne. The edition, limited to 50 coptes on Japanese vellum, 218. 
net., 1s all sold, and at a premium. 


‘‘ The Kasidah ’”’ has been described by some of Sir Richard 
Burton’s admirers as his masterpiece, but the present edition is 
practically the first that has been placed within the reach of the 
general public. Originally published in 1880 under the pseudonym 
of Abd El-Yezdi, the poem has long been out of print in this 
country. In the United States, owing to an absence of copyright. 
it has enjoved great popularity in unauthorized reprints, perhaps 
because it has appealed strongly to those who belong to the cult of 
Omar Khayydm. It certainly contains some lines which are more 
worthy of survival than the rest of Sir Richard’s work. 
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Rival Sultanas 
Nell Gwyn and Lowise de Kerouaille 
By H. NOEL WILLIAMS 


Author of ‘‘ Five Fair Sisters,’’ ‘* A Princess of Intrigue,” &c. 
With 24 illustrations including a photogravure frontispiece. 
In 1 volume demy 800, cloth gilt and gilt top, 168. nete 


Of the numerous mistresses of the Merry Monarch, three 
only maintained their hold upon his affections for any length 
of time: the Duchess of Cleveland, Nell Gwyn and Louise de 
Kérouaille, Duchess of Portsmouth, the ancestress of the 
Duke of Richmond. Mr. Noel Williams’ new book treats 
of the two last named ladies, whose perpetual bickerings 
occupied a good deal of the King’s attention during the last 
year of his life, and afforded a scandal-loving public plentiful 
material for gossip. The contrast between “ pretty, witty 
Nelly," the Drury Lane actress, with her coarse tongue and 
her generous heart, and the haughty, high-bred, scheming 
Frenchwoman, is well brought out: and the book, written 
with all that accuracy of detail and lightness of touch which 
have secured the author so many readers, cannot fail to 
interest a wide public. 


36th Year of issue 


The Year’s Art, 1915 


Compiled by A. C. R. CARTER 


A concise epitome of all matters relating to the Arts of 
Painting, Sculpture, Engraving, and Architecture, and to 
Schools of Design which have occurred during the year 1914, 
together with information respecting the events of rgrs. 


Crown &vo, cloth, $s. net. 
Over 600 pages, with Illustrations 
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The Ruined Cities of 
North Africa 


By RAGNAR STURZENBECKER 


With about 60 Mustrations from photographs printed 
eon art paper. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 168. net. 


Dr. Sturzenbecker’s name is well known throughout 
Europe as one of the leading authorities on the ancient 
civilizations of North Africa. But it will undoubtedly come 
as a surprise to some people to learn how much has been done 
to disinter the relics of the past from the plains of North 
Africa. These excavations have, on the whole, yielded 
pecan treasures than Pompeii and Herculanium, for at 

ve concerned towns of great size and importance whi 
for centuries have lain hidden under their sandy covering. 
Many editions of Dr. Sturzenbecker’s smaller book have been 
sold in Sweden, but the present volume, which has been 
written specially for the English public, is larger and far more 
important than the author's previous work and will contain 
the latest information on the subject. 


Twelve Years in Germany 
(1902—1914) 


By THOMAS F. A. SMITH, Ph.D., 


Late English Lecturer in the University of Erlangen. 
In cr. 8v0, cloth gilt, 68. net. 


This book separates itself from the many books already 
published on Germany. It is written by one who over a consider- 
able period of years and in a special capacity has had the 
opportunity of studying the German people and forming reliable 
conclusions about them. Dr. Smith held the position of English 
Lecturer at Erlangen from 1906 until his return to England a few 
months ago owing to the war. He acquired a real command of 
the German language written and spoken, gained an exact know- 
ledge of Germany’s school system and universities, and made a 
special study of national social and private life on which he 
lectured. He knows every German State and hundreds of their 
towns and villayes ; he has enjoyed the personal acquaintance of 
thousands of Teutons; he has been for weeks on end in the huts of 

easants and treated as a welcome guest in the homes of the rich; 

Fe is in fact particularly well equipped for making this valuable 

contribution towards the proper understanding of modern Germany. 
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More 
Italian Yesterdays 


By Mrs. HUGH FRASER 


Author of ‘*A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan,’’ etc. 
With 16 photogravure lilustrations 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 168. met. 


Owing to the most cordial reception of Mrs. Fraser’s ‘‘Italian 
Yesterdays,’’ it has been decided to bring out another volume on 
lines precisely similar to those of the first book. Although Rome 
is naturally the central point in the present, as it was in the 
former, volume, the author does not by any means restrict 
herself to the Eternal City, but wanders pleasantly from the 
Sabine Hills to Naples, and from thence to Venice and other 
Italian towns. Mrs. Fraser tells in her delightfully fresh manner 
the story of Father Mastat, who later ascended the Papal throne 
as Pius IX. Besides dealing with many other places and people, 
she has chapters on St. Gregory the Great, and on Queen Joan of 
Naples. The book is something more than an olla podrida, for 
every page is savoured by Mrs. Fraser’s delightful personality, 
and, occasionally, with her personal reminiscences ; it will, in fact, 
be found in every way as attractive as her first volume of ‘‘ Italian 
Yesterdays.” 


Robert Hugh Benson: 


An Appreciation 


By OLIVE KATHARINE PARR 


Auther of ‘‘A Red Handed Saint,” ‘‘ Back Slum Idylls.” ‘*A White 
Handed Saint,’ etc. 


In foolscap 8vo, cloth gtit, 3a. 6d. net. 
With illustrations. 


Monsignor Benson published his own confessions sometime 
before his lamented death, but it has remained for others to 
describe his personal charm and sympathy. In this little 
book Miss Parr has given us a description of Monsignor Hugh, 
and a‘record of his work at Buntingford. Such a task could 
not have fallen into better hands than this writer’s, whose 
exceptional literary gifts are widely known and appreciated, 
especially in the Catholic world. 


HUTCHINSON’S NATURE LIBRARY. 
Each in large crown 8vo0, cloth gilt, Ge. nat. 
With aumerous Ulastrations 


A pew series of beoks on Natural Histery and other kindred subjects, 
written by experts in pepular language, bat with strict accuracy in detall. 


The Courtship of Animals Sad Large Edition 


By P. W. PYCRAPT, A.L.S., F.Z.S., Zoological Department, British Musewn. 
Author of “A History of Birds,”’ “Story of Reptile Life,”” ete, 


With 40 plates on art paper 


e A Book of Strange Companioaships ia Natere 
Messmates : By BDWARD STEP, P.L.S. 


With G€ Illustrations from photegraphs ca art paper 


The Infancy of Animals ° ¥- ”- PYCRAET. | 
With sumerous Illustratiens on art paper 


THE CUSTOMS OF THE WORLD 


A Popular Accouat of the Rites, Ceremonios, Superstitions, aad 
moet Iaterestiag Customs of Mea aad Women ia all Covatries. 


Edited by WALTER HUTCHINSON, M.A., F.R.GS., F.R Al. 


With ea iatroduction by A. C. HADDON, M.A., Se.D., F.R.S., aad with 
Coatributionas by Emiaceat Avthorities, iaclediag 


SIR GEORGE SCOTT, K.C.1.E. SIR EVERARD IM THURN, X.C.M.G. 

SIR HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., SIR _ RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., C.1.B. 

SIR SVEN HEDIN, K.C.1.E, C. G, SELIGMANN, M.D., F.R.G.S. 

A. C. HADDON M.A.. D.Sc, F.R.S. HENRI MAITRE 

PROF. BALDWIN SPENCER, C.M.G., ADMIRAL SWINTON C. HOLLAND 
F.R.S. BARON E. NORDENSKIOLD. 

W. W. SKEAT. M.A., F.R.A.I. T. J. ALLDRIDGE, 1.8.0. 

ERNST VON HESSF-WARTEGG. R. W. WILLIAMSON, F.R.A.L 

EDGAR ERS EON: C.1.E., F.R-A.1. CHARLES HOSE, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 

DR. KRAME T. ATHOL JOYCE, M.A., F.R.A.I. 

EARL OF RONALDSHAY, M.P., F.R.G.S. AND MANY OTHERS 


Custome connected with Birth. Courtship, Marriage. Accession to Chieftain- 

ship, Sport, Death, Burial, Religion, Superstition, and many other miecel- 

laneous custome connected with the men and women of all tribes and 
nationalities are included in the book. 


Iuetrated with over 1,400 beautiful pictures on art paper, and Sf 
COLOURED PLATES from paintings specially executed for this work. 


Jn two handsome volumes, demy gto, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 130. Oe nel 
per volume, and in various leather bindings. 


A Vagabond Voyage 


in Brittany 
By Mrs. LEWIS CHASE 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 78.6d. net. 


With a map and 64 beautiful illustrations from photographs. 


In this book Mrs. Lewis Chase gives an account of an 
inland voyage which she and her husband performed re- 
cently on the river ways through Brittany from St. Malo to 
Rennes, and thence to Brest—the Finisterre or Land’s End of 
France. They purchased a boat, which they stocked with 
provisions, and each night they found some place to pitch 
their tent or some barn where they were allowed to shelter 
themselves. As may be expected, they had many adventures, 
which sometimes appeared humorous and at others the 
reverse. The people they encountered, the scenery, villages 
and locks innumerable that they passed through on this 
journey are all described. As a holiday resort the coast-line 
of Brittany is of course popular with the English and 
Americans. The interior of Brittany, however, is little 
visited, and will be most interesting to those seeking new 
fields for touring, especially if the course of the river is 
followed either on the tow-path, or in a rowing boat, as was 
done by the author. Those intending to explore delightful 
parts of Northern France should most certainly procure 
Mrs. Chase’s book. 


Popular Pocket Nature Books 


In email) volumes (7$ in. by 5 in.), richly gilt, 
rounded corners, SS. net: 


TOADSTOOLS AND MUSHROOMS 
OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 


By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. Author of “* Wayside and Woodland Blossems,"’ 
** Wayside and Woodland Trees,” etc. With 8 coloured plates, and 128 other 
illustrations from photographs on art paper. 


The author has been engaged for over ten years in securing the Nature photo- 
graphs from which a selection has been made to illustrate this book. With these, 
ia combination with the clear descriptions in absolutely plain, non-technical language, 
the country rambler will be for the first time enabled to identify the mushiooms and 
toadstools of woodland, field and wayside. 


ASTRONOMY 


By G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R-A.S. With 8 coloured plates and 358 illustrations. 


BIRDS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 


By FRANK FINN, F.Z.8. With 12 coloured plates. 118 liluetrations from phote- 
graghs, and numerous outline drawings. 


EGGS AND NESTS OF BRITISH BIRDS 


By FRANK FINN, F.Z.S. With 20 coloured plates, and many other illustrations, 
both coloured and uncoloured, of all the British Birds’ Eggs, reproduced from actua!) 
specimens. 


PETS AND HOW TO KEEP THEM 


By FRANK FINN, F.Z.S. With 107 illustrations, mostly from photograpbs, 
including 12 coloured plates. 


BRITISH FRESH-WATER FISHES 


By SIR HERBERT MAXWEBLL, Bart. With 24 beautiful coloured plates. 


WILD FRUITS of the COUNTRYSIDE 


By F. EDWARD HULME, F.L:S., F.S.A., ete. With 36 coloured plates by the 
Author, and 25 Illustrations from photographs on art paper. 


OUR BRITISH TREES AND 
HOW TO KNOW THEM 


By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. With 250 illustrations. 
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A FREE GIFT of a superb 10s. 6d. PHOTOGRAVURE PICTURE 


will be made to each of the purchasers of the First 60,080 copies of Part I. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO. announce that 
they will publish in February, Part 1 of a fascinating 
NEW Work in about fourteen 7d. fortnightly parts, 


Belgium the Glorious 


HER COUNTRY and HER PEOPLE 


The Story of a Brave Nation 


and a Pictorial and Authoritative Record of a 
Fair Country ruthlessly plundered and destroyed. 


Written by Eminent Authorities. 
Edited by Walter Hutchinson, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I. 


Iustrated with about 600 BEAUTIFUL PICTURES and many FINE COLOURED PLATES 


The Belgium of yesterday can never be the same again now 
that the invader has swept over it—burning here, destroying there, 
oc pilaging everywhere throughout the length and breadth of this 
air land. 


The Cathedrals, Town Halls, Churches and examples of Flemish 
eae are among the wonders that were lately to be seen in 

elgium. Unhappily, many of these are gone for ever, but pictures 
of them will be found in the work, which is illustrated by a large 
number of beautiful photographs and other illustrations (selected 
from sa thousands), besides Maps. In short, this work will 
give you the last glimpse before the war of this glorious country— 
a treasure-house of art and beauty—which is now a heap of ruins ; 
and as a record of what has passed it must be of lasting value. 


With the expenditure of many thousands of pounds, and with 
the assistance of some of the greatest living authorities, a sumptuous 
work has been prepared that will remain a lasting and treasured 
volume in thousands of British homes. 

Hitherto there has been no beautiful and important work 
in the English language on Belgium and her people, and this 

ublication will form a living monument to the country of the 
vest nation ever allied in arms to Great Britain. 


*** Orders should be placed at once for Part I., to secure 
a copy of the first edition, which will be finely printed from the 
original blocks on the best art paper. 
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VOLUMES 1 & 2 NOW READY. 


The most sumptuous Historical Work ever produced 
and a Standard and Art Work for every home. 


HUTCHINSON’S 


History of the Nations 


A popular concise, pictorial, and authoritative 
account of each Nation from the earliest times 
to the present day. 


Edited by WALTER HUTCHINSON, M.A., P.RG.S., FERAL, 


BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 
WRITTEN THROUGHOUT BY EMINENT HISTORIANS 


The work when complete will comprise 4 handsome volumes in demy 4to, and 
contain over 3,000 Illustrations, 50 coloured Plates and many Mape. 


The price per volume in various bindings is as follows: 


Cloth, richly gilt & gilt edges, 10/6 net | Half Red Persian, richly gilt&egilt edges. 18/8 net 
Half Green Morocco do. 12/Onet | Full Morocco do. 16/O net 


Contributions to Vol. |. 
The Egyptiane—Prof. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.0.L., Litt.D., LL.B, PR.B., F.2.8., F.B.A. 
The Ghineee—Prof. N. A. GILES, M.A., LL.D. 
The indiane—Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., 0.1.2., F.2.6.8. 
The Babyleniane and Nittitee—LEONARD W. KING, M.A., F.8.A. 
The Aseyriane—LEGNARD W. KING, M.A., F.8.A. 
The Nations of Asia Minor—LEONARD W. KING, M.A., F.8.A. 
The Greeke—Prof. J. P. MANAFFY, .A., 0.V.0., 0.0., 9.6.1. 
The Phoeniolane & Oarthaginiane—Prof. J. P. MAHAFFY, M.A., 6V.B., B.B., 88.1. 


Contributions to Vol. 
The Romane—Prof. J. 8. REID, M.A., LL.M., Litt.D. 
The Romans: Eastern Empire—EBWARD FPOORD 
The Jewe—Dr. ISRAEL ABRAHAMS 
The Persians & The Parthiane—Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., 6.1.2., F.2.4.8. 
The Japancee— Prof. JOSEPH NENRY LONGFORD 
The Frenoh—ARTNUR NASSALL, M.A. 


This Work contains thousands of beautiful illustrations of scenes in the hi 
of each nation by famous Artists both old and modern, including many bun 
of pictures executed specially for the Work. 


Now being lesued in Fortnightly Parte at 7d. net. 
A BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATE WITH EVERY PART. 
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Marvels of Insect Life 


By EDWARD STEP, F.LS., &c. 


Author of ‘‘ Wayside and Woodland Blossoms,’’ 
‘* Wayside and Woodland Trees,"’ etc. 


With 12 BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES and 636 
ILLUSTRATIONS reproduced from photographs and 
Drawings speclally executed for the work. 


Now Ready in One Handsome Crown 4to Volume,’ 
10s. 6d. net. 


The aim of the work is to introduce to the general reader the 
most marvellous and interesting facts in the habits and structure 
of Insects from all parts of the world. To this end the use of 
scientific phraseology has been entirely abandoned, and the facts 
have been stated with the simplicity and directness with which an 
observant traveller would describe the habits and customs of 
strange races with whom he had dwelt. Many of the well authen- 
ticated discoveries of modern naturalists in respect to Insect 
intelligence and marvellous habits have never been set forth in a 
form to make them accessible to the non-scientific reader, so that 
the subscriber to this work will here find much that is absolutely 
novel, whilst the familiar facts of Insect natural history with which 
he was made acquainted in his youth will be found restated with 
the fuller and clearer understanding that modern research has 
given to them. The extensive employment of photography in 
depicting the forms and manners of the Insects described gives the 
present work an advantage in the matters of accuracy and beauty 
over all its predecessors. 


The Editor, Mr. EDWARD STEP, F.L.S., to whose pen most of 
the letterpress is due, has been an observer and student of Insect 
life from boyhood ; and the popularity of his many works in other 
branches of nature knowledge is a guarantee that it will be at once 
readable and accurate. 
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THREE INTERESTING WAR BOOKS 
WHICH ARE BEING READ BY EVERYONE. 


Each in Cro. 8vo. Coloured Paper Cover, 78, net. 


“THE SECRET WHITE PAPER” 


GERMANY’S GREAT LIE 


The Official German Justification of the War, 
Exposed and Criticized by 


DOUGLAS SLADEN 


This German book was printed in English and circulated under 
the title of * Truth about Germany,” with the object of influencing 
America against Great Britain. | By a lucky chance it is now pos- 
sible to give it to the British public,word for word, notwithstanding 
that every precaution was taken to prevent a single copy from 
entering this country. 


The origin of von Bernhardi’s Gospel of Inhumanity. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF 
FREDERICK THE GREAT 


KING OF PRUSSIA ; and . 
The Life of Frederick the Great 
By HEINRICH VON TREITSCHKE 


Now for the first time translated into English. Edited with a 
Topical and Historical Introduction by DOUGLAS SLADEN. 


THE STORY OF 


THE HUNS 


As told by EDWARD GIBBON 


The Germans, by their inhuman methods of warfare, have 
been designated The Modern Huns. This thrilling narrative tells 
how THE HUNS, by the nature of their deeds, earned an un- 
dying reputation for infamy of the most awful character, and how 
the civilization and arts of Greece were devastated by the bar- 
barian scourge of Scythia and Germanys 
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Hutchinson’s 1s. Net Novels for 1915 


New Volumes 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with pictorial wrappers. 


By BARONESS VON HUTTEN By Mrs. CROKER 
Maria Lismoyle 
Sharrow “Tr Old ncaa ae: 
_ By R_H. BENSON By BERTA RUCK 
An Average Man (Mrs. Oliver Onions) 
coment, Autor we, | His Official Fiancee 


By S..R. CROCKETT | ByH. de VERE STACPOOLE 
Sandy’s Love Affair! Children of the Sea 


By the Anthor of 


“The Lilac Sunbounet,’’ ete. By the Author of ‘The Ship of Ooral,” 
‘*The Blue Lagoon,” etc. 
By Mrs. HUGH FRASER and 
‘HUGH FRASER By R. H. BENSON 


Captain Corbeau's Initiation 


By the Author of 
Adventures ‘Come Rack! Come Rope!”’ etc. 


Each in crown 8vo, with pictorial paper wrappers. 
By KATHLYN RHODES 


By FRANK DANBY 
The Will of Allah a og ees 


By the Author of es Concert Pitch 
“The Desert Dreamers. By the Author of 
By RALPH STOCK “Let the Roof Fall In.” 
Marama scsi. | By B. BANCROFT 
By COSMO HAMILTON | Time and Chance 
Adam’s Clay By the Author of . The We dt Dwellers.” 


“The Infinite Capacity.” 
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HUTCHINSON’S Is. Net NOVELS 
ALREADY ISSUED 
Each tn erown 8vo, cloth gilt, with eoloured wrapper. 


ROBERT HUGH BENSON H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
1 The Necromancers 43 Father O’Flynn 


46 Come Rack! Come Rope! 
DOROTHEA CONYERS ELLEN THORNEYCROFT 
FOWLER 


4 The Strayings of Sandy 


MAUD DIVER 5 A Double Thread 
36 = Lilamani TOM GALLON 
ROBERT HICHENS 6 Tatterley 
BARONESS VON HUTTEN 16 The Three Brothers 
9 The Lordship of Love 
10 The Green Patch ALLEN RAINE 
JEROME K. JEROME 17. Torn Sails 
47 Paul Kelver 18 A Welsh Singer 
ee Pe aUeUX OLIVE SCHREINER 


11 The Confessions of a 
Ladies’ Man 19 The Story of an 


FRANKFORT MOORE ee Pe is Farm 
12 I Forbid the B 

SERONECS ORGS 20 Max THURSTON 
13. Petticoat Government ae 
14 The Elusive Pimpernel | OLIVE CHRISTIAN MALVERY 


18 A True Woman | 35 The Soul Market, 
45 Meadowsweet ‘* England’s Own Jungle’’ 


Each in erown 8vo, with pictorial paper covers. 


A SPINSTER KATHLYN RHODES 
23 The Truth about Man 30 The Desert Dreamers 
F. BANCROFT H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
48 The Veldt Dwellers 31 The Ship of Coral 


42 The Arrival of Antony | Mrs. H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 


FRANK DANBY 49 Monte Carlo 


RALPH STOCK 
26 Let the Roof Fall In 53. The Pyjama Man 


LUCAS MALET CYNTHIA STOCKLEY 
38 Adrian Savage 32 Virginia of the 
ARTHUR MORRISON also Rhodesians 
28 G-een Ginger KEBLE HOWARD 
W. B. MAXWELL 34 ‘‘Chicot ’’ in America 
37. Mrs. Thompson WILHELM LAMSZUS 
44 In Cotton Wool The Human Slaughter-House 
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Hutchinson’s 7d. Novels 


A new series of successful copyright works of fiction, 
printed in clear readable type on good paper, and 
tastefully bound In art cloth and gold lettering. In 
foolscap 8vo, with designed title-page and frontispiece 
on art paper and wrapper in colours 


92 
109 


93 THE MYSTERY OF THE YELLOW 


New Volumes for 1915. 


GOLD IN THE GUTTER . 
IN OLD MADRAS 

THE NECROMANCERS 
WHERE LOVE LEADS 


ROOM 


94 LINKED BY FATE 


SOUTH SEA TALES . 
BABS THE IMPOSSIBLE . 
THE ORDER OF RELEASE 
LOVE THE TYRANT . 
LITTLE BLUE PIGEON 
HORACE BLAKE 

OUR ADVERSARY 


THE ARRIVAL OF ANTONY . 


A SENSE OF HUMOUR 

A GIRL OF SPIRIT 

THE MONOMANIAC . 
CALVARY ; 
THE SHIP OF CORAL 
MIRANDA 

NELL OF SHORNE MILLS 
NONE OTHER GODS. 
THE SHAME OF MOTLEY 
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Charles Garvice 
Mrs. Croker 
R. H. Benson 
Charles Garvice 


Gaston Leroux 
Charles Garvice 

Jack London 

Sarah Grand 

H. de Vere Stacpoole 
Charles Garvice 

A. G. Hales 

Mrs. Wilfrid Ward 
M. E. Braddon 
Dorothea Conyers 
Cosmo Hamilton 
Charles Garvice 
Emile Zola 

** Rita ’’ 

H. de Vere Stacpoole 
M. E. Braddon 
Charles Garvice 

R. H. Benson 

Rafael Sabatini 


Hutchinson’s 7d. Novels 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED 


Madame Albanesi 
49 Poppies in the Oorn 


Mabel Barnes-Grundy 
62 Patricia Plays a Part 
60 The Third Miss Wenderhy 
32 Hilary on Her Own 


Robert Hugh Benson 
28 The Conventionaliste 
47 The Dawn of All 
66 A Winnowing 


Mw. E. Braddon 
15 Beyond these Voices 
41 A Lost Eden 


G. B. Burgin 
65 The King of Four Corners 


Rosa N. Carey 
76 Life's Trivial Round 
18 Mollie’s Prince 
3 My Lady Frivol 


Mary Cholmondeley 
3 Prisoners 


Dorothea Conyers 
68 Aunt Jane and Uncle James 
6 Lady Elverton's Emeralds 
24 Two Impostors and Tinker 
69 For Henri and Navarre 


B. M. Croker 
63 The Serpent's Tooth 


Frank Danby 
73 Let the Roof Fallin 


Alphonse Daudet 


84 Fromont Junior and Risler Senior 


Sir A. Conan Doyle 
79 Sir Nigel 


Evelyn Everett-Green 
30 The Silver Axe 
86 Miss Mallory of Mote 


Justus Miles Forman 
23 The Stumbling Bloch 


Elien Thorneycroft 
Fowler 
87 The Farringdons 


88 Place and Power 


Mrs. Hugh Fraser 
43 A Little Grey Sheep 


Tom Galien 
72 Meg the Lady 


H. Rider Haggard 
40 Fair Margaret 


Cosmo Hamilton 
71 The Princess of New York 


‘‘ Handasyde ”’ 
39 The Heart of Marylebone 


Henry Harland_ 
17. The Royal End 


Anthony Hope 
45 The Indiseretion of the Duchess 


Baroness von Hutten 
62 Kingsmead 
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Hutchinson’s 7d. Novels 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED—continued 


‘4 fota”’ 
44 A Yellow Aster 


Violet Jacob 
46 The Sheep Stealers 


Jerome K. Jerome 


75 They and I 
8 Tommy & Oo. 


Willlam Le Queux 


4 The Under Secretary 
86 Confessions of a Ladies’ Man 


A. W. Marohmont 


78 <A Dash for a Throne 
19 Ly Right of Sword 


W. B. Maxwell 
29 Seymour Charlton 


F. F. Montrosor 


13 Into the Highways and Hedges 
9 The One Who Looked On 
14 At the Oross Roads 


F. Frankfort Mooro 
74 I Forbid the Banns 


David Christie Murray 
7 +A Rising Star 


Eden Philipetts 
21 The Thief of Virtue 


Richard Pryce 


27 Jezebel 
64 Ohristopher 


Alien Raine 
77. By Berwen Banks 


Mrs. Baiilie Reynolds 


1 Thalassa 
10 The Man Who Won 
38 The Supreme Test 
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H. Grahame Richards 
85 Lucrezia Borgia’s One Love 


Rafael Sabatini 
58 The Trampling of the Lilies 


Mrs. Ballile Saunders 


70 The Lady Q— 
20 The Mayoress’s Wooing 
43 The Bride’s Mirror 


May Sinolair 


80 The Combined Mase 
33 The Helpmate 
34 The Divine Fire 


J. A. Steuart 
59 The Eternal Quest 


Mrs. Thurston 


26 The Gambler 
87 Max 


Peroy White 


958 Park Lane 
53 Love and the Poor Suitor 


M. P. Willcocks 
90 Wings of Desire 


Dolf Wyllarde 
92 A Lonely Little Lady 


Augusta Evans Wilson 


(Anthor of “St. Elmo’’) 
8? The =peckled Bird 


Emile Zola 
R81 The Ladies’ Paradise 
82 The Mysteries of Marscilles 
83 A Love Episode 


Hutchinson’s 6d. Novels 


With attractive pictorial covers ia celoars. 


A Series of COPYRIGHT NOVELS by the 
Leading Authors, clearly and well printed, 


OVER TEN MILLION SOLD 


New: Volumes for 1915 
The Cap of Youth =... '.... Madame Albanesi 


The Resoue of Martha  ... F. Frankfort Moore 
A Lady of Spain... .... ... G. B. Burgin 
Luorezia Borglia's One Love H. Grahame Richards 
it Will be All Right .... ... Tom Gallon 
Tansy =... «s- eee wee eee ~Tickner Edwardes 
Pomm’s Daughter... ... Claire de Pratz 
Carthoyle Cardene ....._ .... Edgar Jepson 
The Seoond Sighter’e 

Daughter... ....... ... G. B. Burgin 
The Honour of the House... “Tt oe Pica 
Dr. Luttrell’s First Patient Rosa N. Carey 
The Sinner... .... .... ... “Rita” 


The Dagger and the noes Joseph Hatton 

Dragooning a Dragoon...._E. Livingston Prescott 

Within the Cates... ..... G. B. Burgin 

The Garden of Dreams... _H. Grahame Richards 

James Whitaker's Dukedom Edgar Jepson 

The Qusen’e Own Traitors... E. Livingston Prescott 
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